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LIFE AND CHARACTER OF THE LATE MR. CORNELIUS. 


Tue death of Mr. Cornelius speaks in a very intelligible voice to every 
reader of this Journal. He, through whose influence it was established, 
and who was, for a considerable period, its principal conductor, is now in 
the world of spirits. When the last number of this publication was issued, 
he was in the vigor of health. While we do not mourn as those who have 
no hope, for, doubtless, he, who had turned many to righteousness, now 
shines forth as the sun in the kingdom of his Father, still it becomes us to 
lay his death deeply to heart. Afflictions, in order to produce any perma- 
nent impression of a spiritual kind, must powerfully excite the natural sen- 
sibilities. A slight impression upon the feelings, will be followed only by 
a slight religious effect, or rather by no effect at all. An affliction must be 
an affliction. The soul must be torn in sunder before the balm of Gilead 
can be applied. In all ordinary cases, instead of checking the current of 
tears, and drying the sources of sorrow, tears ought to flow, and the foun- 
tains of grief ought to be broken up. The gay world will soon enough 
suggest consolatory topics. The cares of business will soon enough engross 
the mind. ‘Time will not be too backward to close the wound which death 
has made. Sanctified sorrow is deeply seated sorrow. ‘There may be, in- 
deed, a desperate grief which is of the world, and which worketh death. 
Nevertheless, when the Spirit of God blesses the soul by means of affliction, 
he first casts that soul into the furnace perhaps seven times heated. ‘There 
is a stain of sin on our hearts which nothing but the “ fuller’s soap” can 
wash out. There is a “chamber of abominations” within us, which 
nothing but the torch of the refiner can enlighten, and the fire of the re- 
finer purify. The great purpose of affliction is to take away sin. To the 
editor, and to all the readers of this publication, and to all the young men 
assisted by the Education Society, the voice from that grave where the 
body of our friend and brother sleeps, and from that world where the unfet- 
tered and conscious spirit dwells, is, Examine your expectations for eternity, 
Search to the bottom of your heart, Be satisfied with nothing short of an 
assured hope of salvation, Labor as though the conversion of the world de- 
pended on your efforts, Toil and pray as though you had listened to the 
songs of the blessed, and to the wailing of the lost. 

In giving a biographical sketch of Mr. Cornelius, the writer hopes he shall 
prolong, though it may be in a feeble manner, the note which reaches us 
from eternity. Instead of attempting to delineate the character of one so 
lovely and so beloved, he feels more like bedewing these pages with tears. 
It seems almost like sacrilege to analyze the features of him, who was in- 
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deed ‘‘one of the precious sons of Zion, comparable to fine gold.’ Ip 
thinking of that commanding form, which so displayed the exquisite work- 
manship of the Creator, we can hardly realize the change which has passed 
over it. We cannot, without difficulty, imagine that that mind so enlarged 
and so benevolent, revolves in another, and to mortal eyes, invisible sphere 
of duty and enjoyment. 


The family of Corrielius came, originally, from Holland. Dr. Elias Cor- 
nelius, the father of the subject of this memoir, was born on Long Island. 
He early commenced the study of medicine, under the superintendence of 
Dr. Samuel Lathan, a physician in New York city. When he was about 
seventeen years of age, the war of the revolution commenced. At the age of 
twenty years, though opposed by many of his relatives, he entered the ser- 
vice of his country, in the capacity of surgeon’s mate, in the second regi- 
ment of Rhode Island troops, then under the command of Col. Israel 
Angell. He was soon taken prisoner by the British troops, who had pos- 
session of New York city, and confined in the old Provost prison, where he 
suffered almost incredible hardship. In March, 1778, he escaped from his 
confinement, and rejoined the army. Heremained in the service till 1781, 
when he commenced his professional business in Somers, a town in West- 
chester county, 50 miles from the city of New York. In the army, he had 
been the subject of those religious impressions which had resulted in the 
conversion of his soul. With several others, he soon collected a Presbyterian, 
church in Somers. In this church he sustained the office of deacon for 
forty years. He died on the 13th of June, 1823. Though he had not en- 
joyed the advantages of an early education, yet by industry and love of 
study, he had acquired much general as well as professional knowledge. 
One of the most striking qualities of his character was firmness and energy. 
He was deeply interested in the advancement of the kingdom of Christ, 
and labored strenuously to promote that kingdom. At his death he left a 
donation of $100 to each of the following societies—the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, the American Bible Society, the 
American Education Society, and the United Foreign Missionary Society. 

Exias Cornewius, the subject of the following sketch, was born at 
Somers, on the 3Ist of July, 1794. He was an only son. Of four 
sisters, three, with his mother, survive. As both his parents were pious, 
he was early and faithfully instructed in his relations to his God and 
Saviour. Of the prayers and labors which were expended in his behalf, 
no immediate fruits appeared. Uniting uncommon vigor of body, and an 
exuberance of animal spirits, he engaged with great energy in the sports of 
childhood and youth. Yet those did not know him thoroughly who would 
have given him the appellation of a rude and thoughtless boy. He 
sometimes manifested a high degree of interest in the intelligent and 
serious conversation of his superiors in age. He was indeed living with- 
out God and without hope, but not without anxiety. lis conscience, 
enlightened as it was by the faithful instruction and consistent example of 
his friends, did not allow him to remain at ease in estrangement from his 
Maker. At one time, in his early boyhood, his feelings were deeply 
interested in reading Lindley Murray’s “ Power of Religion,’—a book, 
which records the happy experience of many dying saints. 

At an early age, he commenced his preparatory studies for college. 
He passed some time under the instruction of the Rev. Herman Dag- 
gett, translator of a treatise of Cornaro on ‘‘ Health and Exercise,” and 
Principal of the Foreign Mission School at Cornwall, Conn. To the 
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instructions of this gentleman, he was deeply indebted for his skill in 
penmanship, and for the order, accuracy, and admirable tact which he 
ever exhibited in his pecuniary and business engagements. He always 
spoke of his obligations to Mr. Daggett, with respect and gratitude. The 
acquisition of these habits, was one of the main causes of his success in 
the complicated and difficult duties which he was afterwards called to 
perform. 

In September, 1810, when a little more than sixteen years of age, he 
entered the Sophomore class in Yale College. During the first two years 
of his residence at this institution, he did not devote that attention to his 
classical studies, which their importance demanded. ‘This neglect was, 
in subsequent life, a subject of deep regret. It was, doubtless, to be 
attributed to several causes. He was deeply and disproportionately inter- 
ested in the studies of natural history. His zeal in this pursuit, amounted 
to a passion, which it required the strong convictions of duty to repress and 
overcome. Atthis period, moreover, he had little sense of his accountable- 
ness for the talents and literary privileges which were bestowed upon him 
at this distinguished seminary. ‘That his want of thorough interest in 
classical studies did not arise from constitutional inability, or mental de- 
fect, is very evident from many considerations. Several years, subse- 
quently, he engaged, in connection with a number of professional gentle- 
men, in the study of Hebrew, and was pronounced by the instructor, as 
having exhibited extraordinary ability in comprehending the grammatical 
principles and structure of that noble language. He once gave to the 
writer of this article, the sketch of a plan of an elementary work in Greek, 
which exhibited no little originality of conception. 

At jength it pleased God to visit Yale College with his reviving grace. 
The Spirit was poured out from on high. Many individuals felt his re- 
newing influence, and determined to count all things loss for the excel- 
lency of the knowledge of Christ their Lord. Early in the period of this 
gracious visitation, young Cornelius was convinced of his need of par- 
doning mercy. ‘The struggle between his duty and his inclination was 
protracted and violent. How he should meet the scorn and contempt of 
his companions in sin, was a question which exceedingly agitated him. 
His countenance displayed, in a very striking manner, the workings of the 
soul within, and furnished no opportunity for concealment. While in this 
state of confusion and anxiety, the Holy Spirit was pleased to reveal to 
him the deep depravity of his heart, and to give him a piercing sense of 
Nis exceeding sinfulness. From all accounts, it is evident that his mental 
anxiety, especially in view of his own wickedness, was uncommonly deep 
and distressing. One of his classmates has since remarked, that he had 
no doubt, at the time, Mr. Cornelius was truly broken-hearted. At length, 
being justified by faith, he had peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. This blessed calm in his agitated bosom followed a determination 
which he made to give up all to Christ. He now entered with great energy 
upon the work of doing good as he had opportunity. Constrained by that 
love which had rescued him from the dominion of sin, he devoted his body 
and soul as a living sacrifice to the service of his Redeemer. His fellow 
students shared largely in his prayers, and in the benefit of his example, 
and of his energetic efforts. It is here worthy of remark, as an interesting 
fact in the providence of God, that the individual who was to be intimately 
connected with nearly all the important literary institutions of the country, 
and with great numbers of young men preparing for the Christian 
ministry, was himself a subject of the renovating grace of God in a revival 
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of religion at college. He thus acquired one of the important portions of that 
experience which so eminently qualified him for the station which he after- 
wards held. He graduated in September, 1813. During the two follow- 
ing years, he pursued the study of divinity under the direction of President 
Dwight. The amount of influence which that eminent individual exerted 
over him, is not now fully known. In what estimation Mr. Cornelius held 
the theological opinions of his instructor, may be seen from a declaration 
which he made during the last year of his life, that his views of theology as 
a science accorded, perhaps more entirely, with the system contained in 
the sermons of Dr. Dwight, than with any other human composition. He 
doubtless, derived great benefit from daily intercourse with an individual 
who was, in many respects, an illustrious model of all which is praiseworthy 
and of good report. President Dwight had that enlargement of view, that 
superiority to local feeling and party prejudice, and that earnest desire for 
the conversion of the world to Christ, which were calculated to exert a 
great influence on a mind so susceptible as that of Mr. Cornelius. During 
the time in which he was engaged in his theological studies, he exerted 
himself most efficiently in various philanthropic enterprises. While spend- 
ing a vacation in his native town—Somers—he succeeded in forming a 
temperance association, on the plan of entire abstinence from ardent 
spirits. ‘This was as early as 1814 or 1815,—a period, when very few, if 
any associations had adopted this fundamental principle. At Fairhaven, 
a village near New Haven, he labored for the spiritual good of the inhabi- 
tants, with great acceptableness and success. His name is now cherished, 
in fond remembrance, by many individuals in that vicinity. While engaged 
in these labors of love, his own soul was filled with refreshing views of the 
Saviour’s grace, and he went on his way rejoicing in hope of the glory of 
God. After remaining about two years with Dr. Dwight, he repaired 
to Litchfield, in the same State, to avail himself of the instructions 
of the Rev. Dr. Beecher. On the 4th of June, 1816, he was licensed 
to preach the gospel by the South Association of Litchfield county. 
In the course of two or three weeks, he received an appointment as an 
agent of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
While he was expected to promote the general objects of the Society, he 
was directed to give his principal attention to raising funds for the educa- 
tion of heathen children and youth ; including such as should come to this 
country for an education, and those who should be collected at the mis- 
sionary stations. He engaged thus early in the service of the Board, in 
order to prevent the trouble arising from repeated applications to preach, as 
he had been warmly solicited in many places. His first letter in reply to the 
communication of Dr. Worcester, the Secretary of the Board, has the fol- 
lowing sentence. ‘I shall most conscientiously observe the particulars of 
the commission you have given me, and the more so, as the catholic feelings 
of the Board have ever been my own, since I turned my attention to those 
plans for doing good in which the Christian world is now engaged.” Tis 
first missionary sermon was preached in Norfolk, Ct. on the first day of July, 
1816. One hundred and ten dollars were obtained as an annual subscrip- 
tion. Inthe course of six months, he visited all the towns in the counties of 
Litchfield, Connecticut, and Essex, Massachusetts, and a number of towns 
in the State of New York. He travelled 1,650 miles, preached 136 times, 
formed 70 missionary societies, and raised 4,200 dollars. A distinguished 
minister of Connecticut, in writing to Dr. Worcester, has the following re- 
marks. ‘I have foreborne to say all which I think of Mr. Cornelius as a 
popular preacher in the best sense of the term, and as a missionary of great 
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enterprise and prudence, lest upon experience some deficiency, unperceived 
by me, might be discovered. But the successful manner in which he has 
conducted the enterprise in which he is now engaged, and the influence 
which he has exerted upon all classes of people, young and old, good and 
bad, and the confidence reposed in him by all the churches and ministers 
around us, make me feel as if it were safe, and as if it were my duty, to 
state to you freely my opinions and views.” 

It was now a very interesting period in the history of the Board of Mis- 
sions. A permanent establishment had been secured for the missionaries 
in Bombay and Ceylon. The Rev. Messrs. Mills and Schermerhorn, by 
their tour through the western country, had excited a deep interest among 
the eastern churches in behalf of our countrymen, and of the Indian tribes 
west of the Alleghanies. In the mean time, the Rev. Cyrus Kingsbury 
had been sent to the south western Indians, and had had an audience in 
full council, of the chiefs of the Creek and Cherokee tribes. ‘lhe chiefs 
of the Cherokees had expressed an ardent desire to have schools established 
among them. In this benevolent enterprise, the national government mani- 
fested a warm interest. Means were accordingly adopted to provide mis- 
sionaries and teachers for the Indians. ‘To enable the Board to accomplish 
their purpose, Mr. Cornelius received a special appointment, in December, 
1816, as agent to raise funds. On the 15th of January, 1817, he pro- 
ceeded to perform his agency. He went from Boston to New Bedford, 
Massachusetts ; to Newport, Bristol, and Providence, Rhode Island; Nor- 
wich, New London, and Hartford, Connecticut. In this agency, he raised 
about $1,000. While at Hartford, he matured a plan, which had been for 
some time under consideration, of performing a tour to the south western 
portions of the United States. He concluded, accordingly, with the con- 
sent of the Board, to continue his agency till he should reach the Cherokee 
country, and then employ himself for six months, principally as a missionary 
in New Orleans, under the patronage of the missionary society of Connec- 
ticut. On the 9th of April, 1817, he received ordination as an evangelist. 
He soon after commenced his journey, preaching in various places, and 
raising funds. While in Washington, he received an additional commis- 
sion from the Board, authorizing him to act as a general agent for promot- 
ing the object of the institution, and particularly the interesting design of 
improving the character and condition of the Indian tribes. After obtain- 
ing very valuable collections for the Board in the principal towns through 
which he passed ; and after having had repeated interviews with the heads 
of departments at Washington, on the subject of meliorating the condition 
of the aborigines, by means of schools, the arts of husbandry, and the me- 
chanic arts, he arrived at Brainerd, in the Cherokee nation, on the 19th of 
September, 1817. He was welcomed by the missionaries with great cor- 
diality of feeling. He took occasion, soon after his arrival, to meet the 
Creeks, and also the Cherokees in council. The journey which he took 
for this object lasted ten days. In this time, he lay out upon the ground, 
with only a blanket, four nights, and on the floor, in an Indian house, two 
more. He closes his letter as follows. ‘ This is November fifth. I leave 
for the South, as I expect, to-morrow. My heart has this day been greatly 
refreshed by the perusal of the Panoplist for September, which has just 
arrived. I had not heard from the North for a long time. Blessed be the 
Lord who so greatly prospers you. We are all encouraged, and believe our 
Lord has good in store for this people, and will do them good in spite of 
those who seek their ruin. Let me entreat your prayers for me, for I assure 
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you, were it not for the glorious nature of the object which I seek, I should 
shrink from some of my wanderings in the wilderness.” 

After performing various important services for the mission, Mr. Cornelius 
proceeded to New Orleans. In this city, he remained from the 30th of De- 
cember, 1817, to the 2d of April, 1818, principally in the service of the 
Missionary Society ef Connecticut. The following extract from an annual 
report of that Society, will show the estimation in which his labors were 
regarded. ‘ Mr. Cornelius preached statedly and frequently to the people, 
previous to the arrival of Mr. Larned, which was nearly two months. After 
this, and about five weeks previous to his departure, he turned his attention 
more particularly to other parts of the city, and preached in the hospitals, 
in the jail, to seamen, and to a congregation of 200 Africans. His visits to 
the hospital, were frequent and deeply interesting. Here, people of all des. 
criptions, and afflicted with various diseases, were crowded together. To 
the sick and dying, Mr. Cornelius was a counsellor, a comforter, and fre- 
quently with his own hands, administered both clothing and nourishment to 
their bodies. Through his influence, the internal regulations of the hospi- 
tals were considerably improved, and the condition of the sick greatly 
ameliorated. He preached in a ship which was lying in the harbor, to 
as many as could be collected, the cabin of which was filled with sea-cap- 
tains ; and he had the pleasure to find the assembly attentive, solemn, and 
affected. And his congregations of Africans were no less solemn and 
attentive under the preaching of the gospel. ‘The various scenes through 
which Mr. Cornelius passed, in the discharge of his laborious duties, were 
of the most affecting kind; but he had the satisfaction of being hopefully 
the instrument of much good, both to the souls and bodies of his fellow 
men.” The arrival of the Rev. Sylvester Larned was an occasion of great 
joy to the friends of religion. His labors were highly acceptable, and 
through his efforts, united with those of Mr. Cornelius, a church and con- 
gregation was formed and incorporated by the legislature, and a founda- 
tion laid for the operations of several benevolent societies. Just before Mr. 
Cornelius left the city, he presented the Foreign Missionary subject to the 
consideration of the people, and obtained subscriptions of more than $1,000, 
a very large sum, considering the circumstances of the contributors. 

The visit of Mr. Cornelius at Natchez, Mississippi, on his return, is thus 
described by himself, in a letter to Dr. Worcester. ‘On Lord’s day, 12th 
of April, 1 preached a sermon on the subject of Indian reformation, to a 
very respectable audience, and on Monday commenced the business of 
solicitation. And will you not unite with me in an expression of gratitude 
to the great Head of the Church, when I tell you that in seven days I was 
enabled to raise the sum of one thousand six hundred and thirty dollars 
and fifty cents. Enclosed you have a copy of the subscription, which will, 
no doubt, furnish our northern people with some idea of southern liberality. 
I labored, however, very severely. T'he weather has been excessively hot. 
On one day, when I rode thirty miles, and collected three hundred and 
eighty-five dollars, the thermometer stood as high as 90°. I should not 
have exerted myself so much, had I not determined on exploring the whole 
of Natchez and vicinity in one week, in order to hasten my steps to the 
Indian nations, where my presence is immediately needed.” 

In one of his letters, Mr. Cornelius thus pours out the fullness of his feel- 
ings in reference to the American Board. ‘If there be an institution in 
the world which I love most, I speak the sincere sentiment of my heart, 
when I say, it is the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
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sions. I have all that confidence in their wisdom, their efficiency, and their 
piety, Which excites to the most vigorous exertion in their behalf, of which 
I am capable,—and I need not add, that these remarks apply most emphati- 
cally to the Prudential Committee, and their indefatigable Secretary and 
Treasurer. ‘To forward their views, I have toiled two years, and never 
anticipate greater happiness in my life than has been associated unceasingly 
with those toils.” ‘The following animated description of the interview of 
Mr. Cornelius with Mr. Evarts, forcibly reminds us of that more sublime 
and rapturous meeting which they have since enjoyed in the temple not 
made with hands, where they shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more, 
where tears are wiped from off all faces, and where the Lamb, who is 
in the midst of the throne, shall lead them unto living fountains of water. 
“ After great fatigue, and considerable impediment from ill health in. the 
low country, I had the indescribable joy of arriving at the missionary station 
on the 14th of May, twenty-two days from the time I took leave of Natchez. 
I know not as it is possible for a human heart to beat with higher joy, than 
did mine, in once more meeting the precious brethren and sisters of the 
mission. ‘This joy was rendered more intense by the presence of Mr. Evarts. 
It seemed as if the ends of the country had come together. It far more than 
repays one for the most fatiguing journey ; and such is the reward of Chris- 
tian missionaries. In justice to the feelings of the missionaries, and to my 
own, I must say, that no event has occurred, since the commencement of 
the enterprise, more important to its best interests, than the presence and 
counsels of Mr. Evarts. His services to the Board, not only in the Indian 
country, but generally, on his tour, have been of the most valuable kind— 
more so than could have been those of any agent whatever.” 

In August, Mr. Cornelius arrived in Boston. - He had travelled between 
eight thousand and nine thousand miles, had preached in behalf of the 
Board three hundred times, and collected seven thousand two hundred dol- 
lars. The amount of good whieh he had accomplished in other ways, was 
by no means inconsiderable. While on his way to the Chickasaw nation, 
he met several Cherokees returning from the Arkansas country, whither they 
had been on an exploring tour. ‘They had been engaged in several skir- 
mishes with the Osages. Among other trophies of their success, they had 
a little Osage girl, about five years of age, whose mother they had killed 
and scalped. ‘The compassionate feelings of Mr. Cornelius were immedi- 
ately excited, and he at once adopted measures, which resulted in the 
redemption and the Christian education of the little captive. A powerful 
interest in the Indian missions was excited by this incident, throughout the 
Christian community. 

While at the missionary station at Brainerd, among the Cherokee In- 
dians, his labors in preaching were attended with gratifying results. ‘ His 
conversation and preaching,” say the missionaries, ‘‘ excited an increased 
attention, both among the Cherokees and white people around us. On the 
last Sabbath that he preached, a very solemn impression was made on the 
minds of several persons. One white man and three Cherokees were much 
affected.” One of these individuals was Charles Reece, who had been a 
distinguished warrior. Another was Catharine Brown, a young lady of 
amiable manners, and of a remarkably correct deportment.* Mr. Cor- 





_* Among the most interesting instances of the success of missions, is to be reckoned the conver- 
sion of the tamily of Browns. After Catharine had been with the missionaries two years, a younger 
brother, David, came to the school, and was religiously affected in consequence of the faithful in- 
structions of Catharine. Both visited the paternal home together, and the worship of God com- 
menced where heathenism had reigned without a rival. Eventually, both parents, two sons, three 
daughters, and a daughter-in-law, eight in all, became apparently the heirs of a glorious immor- 
tality. Some of them soon died in the triumph of Christian hope. 
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nelius was present at the formation of the church at Brainerd, the first 
which was formed among the Indians. ‘The general influence which he 
exerted in favor of the missionary cause, it is not easy to estimate. His 
general character, and his manner of exhibiting the subject, were such as 
to command the respect and esteem of men in civil life. It is possible that 
the ardor of his feelings sometimes betrayed him into injudicious measures, 
but no evidence of it appears. He had repeated interviews with the heads 
of departments at Washington, with various Indian agents, and on one 
occasion, with the executive of Tennessee, and, it is believed, succeeded 
in gaining the confidence of all, by his integrity, courtesy, and general in- 
telligence. A trust, involving great responsibilities, was assumed, and 
fully sustained, by an individual, hardly twenty-three years of age. Soon 
after his return, the following resolution was passed by the Board. “ Re- 
solved, That this Board cherish a very affectionate and grateful sense of the 
faithful, zealous, and highly important services of the Rev Elias Cornelius, 
as an agent for the Board, for a length of time, and for variqus purposes.” 
It has been stated previously, that Mr. Cornelius had early acquired a taste 
for natural history. At the formation of the American Geological Society, 
he had been unanimously appointed a member. In his tour from Boston to 
New Orleans, he made various observations upon the geology and geogra- 
phy of the country through which he passed, of an interesting character. 
These observations were afterwards published in the first volume of Silli- 
man’s Journal of Science. 

In September, 1818, Mr. Cornelius was married to Miss Mary Hooker, 
of Andover, Mass. eldest daughter of the Rev. Asahel Hooker, formerly of 
Goshen, Ct.* 

In consequence of the rapid enlargement of the missions of the Board, it 
became indispensable that the Corresponding Secretary should devote his 
whole time to his duties, and that a permanent support should be provided 
for his maintenance. It was felt to be desirable, on many accounts, that 
this officer should depend on a permanent income. His labors would in this 
way be more unembarrassed and efficient. A commission was accordingly 
given to Mr. Cornelius to endeavor to establish a permanent foundation for 
this purpose. He entered on the work with his accustomed energy, and 
labored, at intervals, for several years, in behalf of this object, and collected 
several thousand dollars. In the spring of 1819, Mr. Cornelius received an 
invitation from the first church and society in Charlestown, Mass., to become 
their pastor. After mature deliberation, he declined to accept the invitation. 
He was led to this decision, principally, on the ground that a pastoral 
engagement at Charlestown would allow him no time to perform those duties 
of a general benevolent character, in which his feelings had become warmly 
interested. 

A few months in the early part of the year 1819, were passed by Mr. 
Cornelius in attending upon the public lectures and other exercises of the 
theological seminary in Andover. On the 2lIst of July, 1819, he was 
installed as colleague pastor with the Rev. Dr. Worcester, over the Tab- 
ernacle Church, in Salem, Massachusetts. The reasons which led to this 
connection with Dr. Worcester were the following. From 1812 to 1817, 
the concerns of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions had been increasing in number and in interest. ‘The labor of main- 





* Mr. Hooker was a native of Bethlem, Ct. graduated at Yale College in 1789, studied divinity 
under the direction of the Rev. William Robinson, of Southington, Ct. was ordained the minister 
of Goshen in 1791, dismissed, on account of il] health, in 1810, installed at Norwich, Ct. in 1812, 
and died in 1813. He was a lineal descendant of the fourth generation from the Rev. Samuel 
Hooker of Farmington, and of the fifth from Rev. Thomas Hooker, the first minister of Hartford. 
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taining an extensive correspondence, the responsibility of planning and 
commencing new missions, of providing for the comfort and usefulness of 
numerous missionary families, of laying before the public, frequently, the 
plans and prospects and wishes of the Board, devolved in a great degree 
upon Dr. Worcester. Many cases of much delicacy, and which required 
long and anxious deliberation, came before his consideration. In addition 
to this, he had the charge of a large and important church and congrega- 
tion. He had for a long time been compelled to give up all seasons of re- 
laxation ; all that species of intercourse which is commonly denominated 
social and friendly, in distinction from the performance of solemn profes- 
sional duty. In 1817, he informed his associates, that he could no longer 
continue to labor as he had done. He was not, however, essentially re- 
lieved till the summer of 1819, when Mr. Cornelius was associated with 
him as a junior pastor, with the express provision, that the senior pastor 
might devote thr :e fourths of his time without interruption to the missionary 
cause. No arrangement could have been more satisfactory to Mr. Cor- 
nelius, provided his duty called him to Jeave his beloved missionary agencies. 
He was very reluctant to engage in any enterprise, which would prevent 
him from laboring directly for the salvation of the heathen. ‘This was the 
subject which engrossed the strongest feelings of his soul. ‘The conviction 
had been very deep in his mind, that he ought to devote himself personally 
and forever, to the foreign service. ‘The last remark which Samuel J. 
Mills made to him previous to his departure to Africa was, ‘‘ it is your duty 
to remain in the United States, and arouse the attention of the churches at 
home in behalf of the poor heathen.” This observation of Mills had con- 
siderable effect in inducing him to abandon his original design of engaging 
personally in the missionary work. The settlement at Salem, was in many 
respects peculiarly congenial to his feelings. It associated him with Dr. 
Worcester, whom he loved and revered as he would an own father. It 
allowed Dr. Worcester to dedicate nearly his undivided enérgies to the 
duties of his secretaryship. It brought Mr. Cornelius into a relation with 
a church which had partaken largely of the benevolent spirit of their 
pastor; while it allowed him three months to plead directly the cause of 
Foreign Missions. As was before remarked, he entered on his duties in 
July, 1819. The ability and faithfulness with which he executed his 
trust, as a minister of Christ, will long be held in cherished remembrance 
in Salem. As he had not enjoyed those opportunities for thorough and sys- 
tematic study with which many are now favored, his sermons, during the first 
years of his ministry, did not exhibit that fertility and richness of instruc- 
tion which characterized his later efforts. Of this deficiency he was per- 
fectly aware, and did as every wise man ought to do, set himself thoroughly 
to work to remove the cause. His improvement was consequently uniform 
and decided. As an impressive preacher, he was exceeded by very few. 
His pastoral labors were uncommonly systematic and acceptable. He kept 
a list of all the families in his congregation, duly arranged, and by means 
of some peculiar characters, was able to tell by the glance of an eye, when 
and how often he had visited every family. He had the power of inter- 
esting children to an uncommon degree. Says an officer of his church, 
“every little countenance brightened when he came in sight ;—the children 
loved him indeed.” Perhaps the most prominent object of his attention and 
solicitude was the promotion of eminent holiness in the members of the 
church. ‘To attain this object he made unwearied efforts. In his view, 
the grand impediment in the way of the conversion of the world, is the 
want of deep and all-pervading piety in the church. He preached to pro~ 
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fessing Christians on this point, frequently and with great pungency, and 
exhorted them to aim at nothing less than the holiness of their Lord and 
Master. ‘The means which he adopted for this purpose were powerful and 
well sustained. Once in three months his church observed a day of fasting 
and prayer. He originated a Bible class, and interested all who attended 
it. ‘here was a special revival of religion during his ministry ;—as 
the fruits of which, 80 persons were added to the church while he was 
pastor, and 20 more soon after his dismission. In the chamber of the sick, 
no one could surpass Mr. Cornelius. As soon as he learned that a parish- 
ioner was ill, he hastened to his bed-side. Those visits were characterized 
by a most tender sympathy, as well as by a faithful exhibition of the require- 
ments of the gospel. On the 9th of June, 1821, his beloved father and 
friend, Dr. Worcester, died. ‘This was to Mr. Cornelius a most afflictive 
event. Their fellowship was truly with each other, as well as with their 
blessed Lord. In the sermon which Mr. Cornelius published on occa- 
sion of his death, we meet with the following interesting passage. ‘ You 
will doubtless expect that I should say something of the character of Dr. 
Worcester as an associate pastor. On this subject [ scarcely dare to trust 
my own feelings. I may, however, be permitted to say, that I shall ever 
regard the period of my connection with him, as one of the happiest por- 
tions of my life. And whatever may have been the history of other con- 
nections of a similar nature, with heartfelt gratitude to God, I desire to 
record of this, that no incident ever occurred, which was known to inter- 
rupt its peace, or to mar its enjoyment for amoment. I weep while I think 
its endearments are at an end; and that I shall sit at his feet, and receive 
his paternal instructions no more.” 

Among the objects which early engaged his attention, was that of pre- 
paring men for the Christian ministry, by means of Evucation Societies. 
Just before he commenced his south western tour in 1819, he received a 
commission from the American Education Society, to labor as he might 
have opportunity in their behalf. In 1824, he was appointed Secretary of 
the Society, but declined the appointment. Again in the spring of 1826, 
he was employed as an agent for three months, for the same Society. His 
efforts were attended with extraordinary success. About forty thousand 
dollars were subscribed in the form of permanent scholarships of one thou- 
sand dollars each. In the summer of 1826, he was again elected secretary 
of the Society. It had become apparent to all the friends of the institution, 
that without an efficient and responsible head, wholly devoted to its in- 
terests, it could not prosper. Upon Mr. Cornelius, not only the minds of 
the Directors, but of the Christian community generally were fixed. It 
was to him a question of overwhelming interest. On the one hand, was 
an important benevolent institution, having for its object the raising up of 
thousands of young men to preach the gospel of Christ through the land 
and through the world, but now languishing and comparatively impotent 
for want of a permanent secretary. On the other hand, was a church and 
congregation, one of the largest and most important in the country, warmly 
and increasingly attached to their minister, and unanimously opposed to 
his dismission. He had become established in the affections of the people, 
and was looking forward to years of pastoral enjoyment and duty. He had 
also commenced plans of study and discipline, which promised him great 
mental benefit. After deep and devout consideration of the subject, he pro- 
posed to his church to submit the matter to a mutual council. To this 
proposal the church acceded with great reluctance. A council met in 
August, and devoted several days to the consideration of the subject. The 
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arguments in favor of the measure and in opposition to it, were exhibited 
at length. ‘The result of their proceedings was, that Mr. Cornelius was 
dismissed from his pastoral charge, in the early part of October, 1526. He 
soon after removed his residence to Andover, and commenced his duties 
as Secretary of the American Education Society. In this office he con- 
tinued till January, 1832, a period of a little more than six years. 

In order to estimate the value of his services in this situation, a compari- 
son of the periods of the commencement and close of his connection with 
the institution will be important. In the autumn of 1826, the American 
Education Society had been in existence eleven years. ‘The Society had 
afforded aid to 550 men, 30 of whom were pastors of churches, and 30 
more were licensed preachers. Six individuals had become foreign mis- 
sionaries, and 12 or 15 were temporarily engaged as instructors in acade- 
mies and colleges. ‘The appropriations had been confined with few excep- 
tions, to members of colleges and academies, the funds not allowing the 
Directors to furnish assistance to theological students. ‘I'he sphere of the 
operations of the Society was confined in a great measure to New England. 
At the close of 1831, the Society had assisted about 1,300 men, of whom 
20 were foreign missionaries, 380 licensed preachers in their native land, 
540 were under patronage at that time, exclusive of licentiates, 65 were 
temporarily employed as teachers, but with the ministry in view, and 25 were 
permanently employed as professors or instructors. The remainder, with 
the exception of fifty-five from whom no information had been heard, had 
died, or failed for want of health, or given up the ministry for various rea- 
sons. Thus from those assisted by this Society, the church had received 
at the time referred to more than 400 ministers. This is more than the 
whole number of evangelical clergymen of the Congregational denomination 
in Massachusetts; and it is more than four-fifths of the whole number of 
Presbyterian ministers in the State of New York. About one-fifth of all 
the students connected with the theological seminaries of the United States 
are beneficiaries of this Society. The influence which Mr. Cornelius ex- 
erted in behalf of the American Education Society was as various as it was 
powerful. The weight of personal character and reputation, which he 
could throw into the scale of any institution with which he was connected, 
was very great. The fact that he was interested in an enterprise, was an 
assurance that the enterprise would succeed. Universal confidence was 
placed in his integrity and judgment, as well as in his energy and ardor of 
feeling. This was what the Education Society pre-eminently needed in an 
agent. The objects which it would accomplish are not palpable and im- 
mediate. They do not appeal directly to the feelings and sympathies of 
the community. The acquisition of an education occupies a great number 
of years, and the danger of a final failure is, by no means, inconsiderable. 
The Society has also had violent and deeply seated prejudices to meet. It 
has hundreds of representatives in every part of the country, who are ex- 
posed to the observation and scrutiny of a thousand communities. Of 
course, the moral or intellectual failure of one young man, is the theme of 
general remark, and operates, in many ways, to the prejudice of all the 
individuals who maintain their integrity, and in fact to the detriment of 
the whole enterprise. For these and for other reasons, the Education 
Society demands no ordinary talents in him, who would plead its cause 
successfully. ‘To sustain it in that position in which it ought to be placed 
before the community, requires no little energy, moral courage, fidelity to 
Christ, comprehensiveness of view, wisdom, and patience. To this great 
work Mr. Cornelius was fully adequate. He had a grasp of mind, which 
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could comprehend its distant relations and its ultimate bearings. He knew 
how to meet the prejudices with which it was assailed, and to scatter the 
doubts and perplexities by which it was surrounded. At the same time, 
he attended, with equal industry and intelligence to the details of the 
whole system. His first object, after becoming connected with the So. 
ciety, was to bring every thing which was capable of it, into an orderly 
arrangement. Some of his most exhausting labors were in the office. For 
weeks and months, he has toiled in arranging the numerous documents of 
the Society, with a patience and perseverance as if such were his appro- 
priate and only duties. He had a great object before him, and he shrunk 
from no labor, however self-denying and wearisome it might be. The 
amount of labor and fatigue with which any duty was connected, did not 
seem to be an object of inquiry. If its performance would advance the 
cause, it was enough ; the work was sure to be done. But while he labored 
with unwearied assiduity to increase the number of ministers of the gospel, 
and to maintain the external prosperity of the Society, the burden which 
lay with the greatest weight upon his mind, respected the ReLiGious cHar- 
ACTER of the young men, whom he should be the means of introducing 
into the ministry. He longed, with unutterable desire, for the eminent 
holiness of every aspirant for the sacred office. Some of the letters which 
he wrote on this point, were marked with the deepest tenderness of spirit, 
and with a solemnity which was truly awful. ‘That he should solicit the 
charities of Christians for the purpose of raising up ambassadors of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, filled him with overwhelming emotions, When there 
has been a sad failure in moral principle in regard to any one assisted by 
the Society, (of which happily the instances are few,) his benevolent heart 
was pierced with inexpressible sorrow. Tis pastoral visits to the young 
men at the various institutions, will long be remembered. They were 
truly pastoral visits. ‘The agent and secretary were lost in the friend and 
father. He used to observe a special season of prayer and fasting before 
he engaged in these duties. He consequently brought to his work a spir- 
ituality of affections, and an unction of soul, which rendered his visits 
seasons of rich spiritual advantage to all concerned. He sometimes spent 
two or three hours with a single individual, in the retirement of a college- 
room, there learned the spiritual condition of his young friend, gave that 
encouragement or reproof, that instruction or consolation which the case 
demanded, and closed the visit with fervent and solemn prayer to God. 
No young man who ever saw Mr. Cornelius forgot him, and it is not too 
much to say, that no one ever saw him, who failed to love him. 

While engaged in the services of this Society, he travelled from fifteen to 
twenty thousand miles, and raised funds to the amount of between $120,000 
and $150,000. He advocated its claims and defended its interests frequently 
through the medium of the press. His influence in inducing others to co- 
operate with him, was a most remarkable trait in his character, and it was 
one of his principal means of doing good. It was exceedingly difficult for 
any man to resist his arguments, especially when enforced by his personal 
presence and persuasive address. He sometimes influenced others to coin- 
cide with his views, not in opposition to their existing convictions of duty, 
but in opposition to their previous and apparently firm determination. 
While he devoted his main attention directly to the objects of the Educa- 
tion Society, he had no contractedness of view, nor want of fervent interest 
in any of the plans of Christian benevolence. In the course of his life, he 
advocated them publicly, and with his accustomed energy and intelligence. 
He once received an invitation to execute an important trust in a foreign 
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land. He was also chosen Professor of Divinity at Dartmouth College, and 
Secretary of the American Bible Society. Lie did not consider it to be his 
duty to accept of either of the three last mentioned trusts. Au object, 
which he viewed to be of great importance, and which he took into fre- 
quent and anxious deliberation, was the plan of preserving the health and 
physical energies of our professional men, by means of the union of manual 
Jabor with study. ‘The good which has been accomplished in this country 
by means of this plan is to be attributed to his agency more than to that of 
any other individual. The excellent arrangements at the Andover 'Theo- 
logical Seminary, on this subject, and which have served to some extent as 
a model, owe their existence to his instrumentality. On one occasion, he 
gave an able and comprehensive exposition of this topic in a public address. 
He also corresponded with gentlemen in all parts of the country ; and pub- 
lished the results of his inquiries. 

Though his official pastoral labors ceased when he left Salem, he cher- 
ished the spirit of an affectionate minister of Christ,—ever ready to aid his 
brethren, or to bestow his labors in behalf of destitute and afflicted churches. 
During the years 1830, and 1831, he supplied successively, for several 
months, the pulpits of the Salem and Pine street churches, in Boston, both 
of which were destitute of pastors. His efforts were attended with a suc- 
cess which greatly encouraged his heart. A special seriousness followed 
his ministrations. His labors at the Pine street church, especially, were 
indefatigable. As a consequence, forty or fifty individuals, as it was be- 
lieved, embraced the religion of the gospel. His name will long be cher- 
ished in sweet and blessed remembrance by multitudes in Boston. In this 
connection, it may be mentioned, that he was present at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Sunday School Union, in Philadelphia, in 1830, when 
the resolution was adopted to endeavor, within two years, to establish a 
Sabbath school, in every destitute place, wherever practicable, throughout 
the valley of the Mississippi. He made a powerful appeal to the vast as- 
sembly convened on the occasion, and pledged himself to see to the estab- 
ment of 100 Sabbath schools in the valley. ‘This pledge has been nearly 
or quite redeemed. 

On the 10th of May, 1831, Jeremiah Evarts, Esq. Secretary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, died at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. At the meeting of the Board in October following, 
Mr. Cornelius was chosen to fill the vacancy. This was one of the most 
important moments of his life. ‘To resign at once, and without deliberation, 
his office at the head of the American Education Society, he could not, of 
course, for a moment, contemplate. At the same time, he did not feel at 
liberty to return an immediate answer to the invitation from the Board. 
The course which he took, was evidently in accordance with those elevated 
principles, which had long governed him. He thus expresses himself in 
answer to a letter which he received. All our readers will be struck with 
the solemnity of the spirit which it breathes. ‘‘ Hitherto I have felt more 
like praying than either writing or conversing. The most I can or dare 
say at present, is, that with my eyes turned to heaven, and death and the 
judgment before me, I am trying to ask, Lord, what wilt rnou have me to 
do. Next, I desire to have my ears open to every thing which is likely to 
make known His witt. Lastly, I aim to put a seal on my lips till He per- 
mits and directs me to speak. I beg you to remember me in your prayers. 
It is the best proof of love which any dear friend like yourself can give me. 
I entreat my friends to pray for me. I think I never wished so earnestly to 
do the thing which Christ will approve. Every thing else appears to me 
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comparatively of no moment. His plan is perfect. You and I are objects 
of his thought and attention. He has his will concerning our field of labor. 
We had better be in our graves, than to be in any other field than he has 
chosen for us.” Possessing such feelings as these, he must of necessity, we 
would almost say, come to a‘just decision. The question indeed, demand- 
ed unusual deliberation and prayer. The interests depending on its right 
determination, transcend all human calculation. ‘The Secretary of the prin- 
cipal missionary society in this country, has in his hands, in an important 
sense, the eternal destiny of millions of souls. ‘To him, more than to any 
other individual on this continent, the dying heathen look for the gospel. 
To discharge its duties properly, requires a forethought, a sagacity, a wide 
reach of observation and reflection, a spirit of dependence on God, and a 
knowledge of human nature, such as very few men possess, and such as are 
required to direct the resources of the mightiest monarchies of this earth, 
The salvation or perdition of millions is depending on the energy and faith 
of one man. Mr. Cornelius looked at the subject in this light. He felt its 
immense responsibilities press upon him with mountain weight. We have 
never known or heard of a question of duty upon which such solemnity of 
feeling was expended. Facts will fully justify this assertion. In most of 
the letters which he wrote for two months, he entreated the prayers of his 
friends with an earnestness, which would not be denied. For the last three 
months of his life he observed every Friday as a day of fasting and prayer. 
Besides, he set apart several entire days for this purpose. He examined all 
the passages of Scripture which have reference to the question which he 
was considering, and arranged the results of the examination under distinct 
heads. He wrote a communication to a number of the most judicious and 
intelligent Christians in the country, and received a formal reply from 
about twenty. He also conversed with a great number whom he did not 
address by letter. The results of his investigation, drawn up with great 
care and regularity, fill more than seventy quarto pages of manuscript. 
From his answer to the Prudential Committee, we quote the following sen- 
tence. “To this new field of labor and responsibility, once occupied by 
men whose praise is in all the churches of Christ, and the last, perhaps, 
which I am to cultivate in this world, I advance with trembling steps. My 
decision is with the Lord, and my work is with my God. Henceforth, if it 
please Him, I am to consecrate myself, my soul and body, and all I have, 
to a direct effort to execute, in union with others, the last command of the 
ascended Saviour. May his promised presence and grace sustain us in 
every time of need. May the spirit of the primitive ministers and martyrs 
of Jesus be ours! And may our aim like theirs be, to publish as far, and 
as fast as possible, the gospel to every creature.” It is proper here to re- 
mark, that he had the fullest confidence that he had come to that decision 
which would stand the scrutiny of the final judgment. The answer to the 
Prudential Committee of the Board, was transmitted on the 19th of Decem- 
ber, 1831. He resigned the secretaryship of the American Education 
Society, in a few days subsequently, and entered upon the duties of his new 
office. About the middle of January, he visited Boston, for the purpose of 
devising and maturing with the other secretaries of the Board, and with 
the Prudential Committee, an extensive plan of operations for the coming 
year, and also for the purpose of presenting the subject of Missions before 
several churches in Boston and its neighborhood. For four weeks he 
labored with unparalleled energy. It seemed as if the claims and interests 
of the heathen world had become identified with his very being. The 
prominent subject of his addresses in Boston, was the fearful spiritual con- 
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dition of the pagan nations. He did not present the arguments in the case, 
but he depicted the real condition of the heathen, as lying under the con- 
demnation of God’s law, and as exposed to eternal ‘death, and urged Chris- 
tians, by this most affecting consideration, to do all in their power to send 
them instant, ample relief—the gospel. He had a degree of solemnity and 
imploring earnestness, which was altogether unusual in hin, and which 
was noticed by every person who listened to his appeals. 

On the fourth of February, he left Boston for New York. He remained 
at Worcester on the Sabbath, and reached Hartford, Connecticut, on Mon- 
day, February 6th. ‘Though seriously ill, he attended the monthly concert 
in the evening. From Monday evening till Saturday noon, though he was 
very sick, yet little apprehension was entertained of the fatal nature of the 
disease. On Saturday it became evident that the disorder was seated in the 
brain, and would soon terminate his life. At the close of the first of 
the distressing spasms, with which he was attacked, he commenced 
praying audibly,—the leading feature of which prayer was to obtain entire 
faith in the merits of Christ for acceptance, dwelling especially on the 
atonement, and asking with great earnestness to be washed in the blood of 
Christ. He soon after expressed his views of the Redeemer’s power and 
grace with much energy and feeling. At another time, he prayed for sub- 
mission to the divine will respecting ‘his sufferings, entreating his attendants 
to join with him in asking that he might not in any moment of agony, be 
left to dishonor his God. ‘There was an evident shrinking of the flesh from 
the suffering laid upon him, while in the spirit of his divine Lord, he strove 
to say, “the cup that my Father hath given me, shall I not drink it 1” 
Decisive evidence was given before he closed his prayer, that he could 
add, ‘‘ nevertheless, not my will but thine be done.” After this period of 
suffering, he remained, as it were, with the quietness of a child in the 
hands of its father, expressing his thanks to those about him, and his wil- 
lingness that anything should be done, which was thought to be desirable 
either for him or for others. About this time he said, OW hy am I con- 
tinued here? ‘There must be something yet for me to do ortosay, I 
think I could willingly remain until to-morrow in all this distress, if I could 
do any good to any one.” At one time on awaking from a short slumber, 
he inquired what o’clock it was. On being answered, he expressed sur- 
prise that he still lived, and again dwelt on the idea that God had some- 
thing for him to do. A friend at his bed-side remarked, ‘ that if God had 
yet work for him to do, He would himself lead him in the way he should go, 
and show him what he yet required of him,” adding, “ though we consider 
that your present state is exceedingly critical, we are not entirely without 
hope, that you may yet be restored to health and usefulness.” For a moment, 
a gleam of joy seemed to pass over his countenance, but he immediately 
raised his eyes and said, “oh, stop, my dear, there are temptations on a 
dying bed, that you know not of.” He soon after prayed for humility, that 
he might ‘be emptied of himself, and that he might have a disposition to 
place God on the throne of his affections. His prayer seemed to be an- 
swered while he was yet speaking. 'The Holy Spirit appeared to be rapidly 
preparing him for the glory which was soon to be revealed. ‘‘ Sweet sub- 
mission,” said he, ‘* was the language which first brought joy to my heart 
at my conv ei‘sion, but this is a new scene. Iam like a bullock unaccus- 
tomed to the yoke. If you notice anything improper in me tell me of it.” 
Sometime on Saturday, he said that he felt himself to be near his end. 
The impression had been on his mind for several days, that this was his 
last sickness, and he blessed God that he could look to the change before 
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him with composure and hope. ‘I feel,” said he, “ that Iam a poor sin- 
ner. I need to be washed trom head to foot in the blood of atonement ; 
but I hope that | may be saved, through Christ. Within the last year, and 
especially of late, Christ has been becoming more and more precious to my 
soul, and I feel that I can commit my immortal all to him. Here fF wish to 
bear my dying testimony, that I go to the judgment, relying on nothing but 
the blood of Jesus Christ. Without that | should have no hope. He then 
proceeded to mention what he would wish to have sent as messages to some 
of his friends. ‘ ‘Tell my dear wife that Z praise God, and hope she will 
praise him, that he gives me peace, and I trust a humble, thankful, pen- 
itent frame of mind in this trying hour. ‘Tell her not to indulge in immod- 
erate grief, and thus sin against God. If she could see the whole glorious 
plan as God sees it, she would bless his holy name for removing me now, 
He will take care of her and of the dear children. I have not a doubt of 
it.” ‘Give my best thanks” said he, addressing the Rev. Dr. Hawes, “to 
the good people in Hartford, for their kindness to me for Jesus’ sake, 
Tell your own dear people from me, that they hear for eternity. Last 
Monday, I was in the world, active, but now am dying. So it may be with 
any one of them. O if they could but realize the solemn truth, that they 
hear for eternity, it would rouse them all from slumber, and cause them to 
attend without delay to the things which belong to their everlasting peace. 
Tell Christians to aim at a high standard of piety, and to live more entirely 
devoted to God and his cause. ‘To one who is dying, there is an immea- 
surable disparity, between the standard of piety as it now is, and as it ought 
to be. When one comes to die, this subject appears to be of infinite im- 
portance.” He then spoke of the cause of missions with great tenderness 
and affection. He said that he had determined to write to the missionaries 
at the different stations to engage them to observe the Friday preceding the 
monthly concert, as a day of fasting and prayer for higher qualifications in 
themselves, and a higher tone of piety in Christians throughout the world. 
*“ T have hoped, if it should please God to remove me now, that it may be the 
means of promoting his cause among the heathen more than if my life were 
preserved, It is needful that the church should feel more deeply her de- 
pendence on God, and pray to him with more fervency and faith for the 
advancement of his cause. Send my best love to my dear brethren at the 
missionary rooms. ‘Tell them to gird on the whole armor of God, and give 
themselves entirely to the work. It is a good work, and God will prosper 
it.’ Supposing that he would live but a few hours, Dr. Hawes said to him, 
** My dear brother, your conversation has been abundantly gratifying to my 
heart, and it is proper that you should prepare for the change, which you 
apprehend to be near, but there is still hope in your case, and I wish you 
to admit to your bosom all the hope which exists, and to lic in the hands 
of God like a little child.” With inexpressible tenderness and solemnity, 
he replied, ‘‘ Now, brother, there is one thing which I wish to say, If it 
please God to bring me thus far, and then to say, Tarry thou here a while 
longer, or to take me away now, Let His GLortous WILL BE DONE.” 

He died on Sabbath morning, February 12th, at 8 o’clock, in the thirty- 
eight year of his age. 


Notre.—We shall offer some remarks on the character of Mr. Cornelius in our next 
number. An engraved likeness will also be inserted in the same number, or in the 
one following. 
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QUESTION OF PERSONAL DUTY 


IN REFERENCE TO FOREIGN |. 


MISSIONS. 


§ 1. A RATIONAL free agent should 
not be deceived by fictions of his 
imagination, coerced by groundless 
fears, nor heated by enthusiasm.— 
Neither should such an one be im- 
peded in prosecuting the dictates of 
right reason by unjustifiable indul- 
gence in any of his affections or de- 
sires. But, being accountable as 
well as rational, it is both his privi- 
lege and duty to lend a willing and 
attentive ear to dispassionate reason- 
ing, and be influenced by a just ex- 
hibition of proper motives. 

§ 2. Each possesses influence over 
his fellow-man :—and he abuses that 
influence, who employs it in persuad- 
ing others to the commission of acts 
or formation of judgments, when the 
motives thereto which he urges are 
not, in the eyes of strict justice, of 
sufficient intrinsic weight ;—-when 
the means employed in persuasion 
are not rigidly honest;—when the 
arguments adduced are not in reality 
of adequate force, but are rendered 
efficient by wilful, though perhaps 
well intended device, or, by actual 
misapprehension of their due import 
and value on the part of him who 
thus improperly uses them to produce 
results which they ought not, and 
would not of themselves, effect on a 
well regulated mind. 

§ 3. But, if he who deludes the un- 
derstanding, and perverts right judg- 
ment, by falsifying motives, does abuse 
the influence which he may exert, 
certainly there is a corresponding, and 
oftentimes greater, dereliction from 
simplicity and sincere rectitude in 
the conduct of that man who re- 
fuses to be influenced by proper con- 
siderations :—who labors to avoid 
conclusions to which light and the 
impartial exhibition of unalloyed mo- 
tives would conduct his unbiassed 
reason, either by giving an unjust 
preponderance to arguments which 
coincide with, or by diminishing the 
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real force of those which may oppose 
his inclinations. 

§ 4. There have been, and there 
will yet be, instances, where men, 
who profess to love the light, have 
closed their eyes on that “light in 





reference to certain points of duty. 
There may have been cases, where, 
when the entrance of light has been 
so sudden, as to anticipate obstruc- 
tion ;—the illumination of the path 
of duty so clear, as to preclude mis- 
take ;—and when the voice which 
said ‘ this is the way, walk ye in it,” 
has been as emphatic as solemn ;— 
a resistance has been made to such 
unequivocal indications ; and he who 
prayed, ‘“‘thy will be done,” cried 
out, in agony of spirit, “let me 
alone.” 

§ 5. It is however neither an ab- 
sclute, determined, exclusion of light, 
nor a positive refusal of compliance 
with obligations rendered palpably 
manifest, which is so much to be 


feared among candidates for the 
Christian ministry. ‘The danger 


consists partly in this, that, in inquir- 
ing after duty, we do not permit sim- 
ple, undivided light to shine upon 
our path. The sun’s light, when 
unrefracted, is clear, without a tinge. 
But if a prism be interposed, imme- 
diately the ray is broken, and no 
longer transmitted colorless. So with 
the light of duty. It emanates in 
purity ; and in purity and simplicity 
would it beam calmly on the inquir- 
ing eye, conveying certain and de- 
lightfal intelligence to the candid, 
willing soul. But prejudice and pas- 
sion constitute a prism, through 
which, too often, we eagerly look, 
and receive an erroneous, because 
not a simple, view of duty. By this, 
however, it is not intended to assert 
that many, and even complex con- 
siderations may not render the way 
in which we ought to go dubious for 
a time:—but, it is asserted, that 
many and complex considerations are 
frequently brought to view which 
have little to do in deciding duty ; 





that predilections and desires sadly 
34 
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derange the mental vision ; and that 
“simplicity and godly sincerity,” 
which will bring light out of dark- 
ness, are greatly to be desired in 
investigations concerning personal 
moral obligations. 

§ 6. Not to mention that timorous 
spirit which would refuse, or even 


hesitate, to examine the claims of 


any particular part of the vineyard, 
lest such examination should result 
in the discovery of a call of Provi- 
dence thither, it may be well to no- 
tice another source of danger i ar- 
riving at decisions in relation to 
personal conduct ; which is, the ten- 
dency to magnify obstacles. ‘The 
child knows that the surface of one 
square inch, when brought alinost in 
contact with the eye, will entirely, 
exclusively, occupy that vision which 
before comprehended mountains in 
but a part of its range. ‘Thus an 
obstacle, real, but, when viewed in 
its proper place, comparatively small, 
may, by continual presentation to the 
mind, exclude other considerations 
of far greater magnitude; till at 
length it occupies the whole mental 
vision, and, though much inferior to 
other motives which ought to have 
exerted their weighty influence, is 
permitted to decide a momentous 
question. ‘This is a manifest perver- 
sion of influences. Yet the indi- 
vidual may be unconscious of such 
perversion : for, although he may be 
sensible of entertaining predilections, 
he does not discern their operation, 
and is blind to the fact that in him 
is exemplified the maxim,— W hat we 
wish to be our duty, will generally 
soon appear so. 

§ 7. How productive of evil may 
be such a tendency to magnify obsta- 
cles, because of desires or disincli- 
nations :—how, if indulged in, it 
may lead to the formation of deci- 
sions utterly erroneous—appears from 
this simple consideration—that we 
may be exceedingly unfit for that 
very field to which our inclinations 
are strongest, while that to which we 
are in reality best adapted may have 
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little of our thoughts, and less of our 


aflections. 

) 8. But although many a stream 
of influence may have been diverted, 
by the exaggeration of impediments. 
from that channel in which it would 
have flowed most energetically and 
efficiently, doubtless we do more fre- 
quently swerve from the path of duty, 
not by filling it with apparently insur- 
mountable difficulties, but, by looking 
so steadily at some particular field, 
that, in our intense and protracted 
gaze, the field to which duty points 
vanishes. It is not diflicult to drive 
one field from our mind by occupy- 
ing it with another: and that, thus 
excluded, may be the identical one 
which should engage our thoughts. 

§ 9. A candidate for the Chris- 
tian ministry has no right, prior to a 
candid examination, determinately 
to fix his attention on any one special 
field, considering that the area of his 
future exertions. Nor will one with 
an enlightened, candid, reflecting 
mind, persevere in the plea that he 
has always expected and intended to 
direct his ministerial attention to a 
certain portion of country; because, 
consideration will make it obvious to 
such a man, that all his expectations 
and intentions may have been errone- 
ous: and, that whereas he has al- 
ways intended to labor in this field, 
perhaps the finger of duty has always 
pointed in an opposite direction ;— 
but, has never been noticed. Expec- 
tation does not always coincide with 
duty. A man may have always ex- 
pected to preach the gospel in that 
place to which duty never called 
him. 

§ 10. It is easy, by continually 
revolving the claims to evangeliza- 
tion of some portion of our own be- 
loved country, to invest it with a 
comparative importance, to which it 
proffers no justclaim. Patriotic affec- 
tion, however, is not gospel charity. 
He who has thought much and often 
of his native valley, will readily sup- 
pose it the most important in the 
world. And though he may have 
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crossed the mountains which bound 
his home, still the feelings of home 
vo with him :—still he thinks and 
speaks of THe vaLLEy. Enlighten 
such an one, and let him thus be 
placed on that eminence of informa- 
tion whence he can behold all the 
kingdoms of the world. Let him 
know that there are innumerable isles 
of the sea, and, beyond the ocean, 
valleys broad wall long as his own, 
and, BeEsipEs these, boundless plains, 
and continents, all which are “‘ to bud 
and blossom as the rose,” with their 
hundreds of millions to ‘*‘ bow the 
knee to Jesus.” ‘Tell him of believ- 
ing nations in embryo, and Christian 
myriads about to burst from the teem- 
ing womb of futurity :—and let him 
realize, by short anticipation, the 
. “solitary places” becoming ‘ vocal 
with the high praises of our God.” 
Then his local feelings will subside ; 
and, if predilections do not w arp and 
obscure the exercise of his judg- 
ment ;—if he is willing to make the 
same accurate calculation, both of 
the present and future ;_ for the world, 
as he does for his home; he will be 
more competent to judge of the com- 
parative claims of his own and fo- 
reign lands, and, as a Christian min- | 
ister, to act accordingly. 
§ 11. But here observe, that when | 





| 
| 
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sion that his native land—or, spe- 
cially, some portion of it—does really 
present a more importunate demand 
for ministerial supplies than the hea- 
then world. Suppose, for a moment 
only, this to be the real state of the 
comparative claims, it does not de- 
cidedly prove that his duty, as an 
individual minister, is to remain at 
home and occupy one of those posts 
to which so loud a general call is 
made; because, he may be much 
better fitted to go to the heathen. 
To deduce a per sonal call sok ly from 
the circumstance of the mosé imperi- 
ous GENERAL Call would be erroneous 
for this reason,—that a personal call 
to any field cannot be entirely deci- 
ded upon merely from the urgent ne- 
cessities of that field ;—but, the gen- 
eral and particular qualifications and 
disqualifications of the individual 
must be considered.—Each must ex- 
amine for himselfi—There is this 
difference between a general and a 
particular call ;—that every general 
demand necessarily furnishes many 
individual commissions, but, every 
particular commission is not found 
in a general demand. ‘The most 
“emphatic call which reaches his ear 
is not the most importunate upon 
each individual indiscriminately ; for, 
no one knows that his line of duty 


each one is deciding whither he | is parallel to any ever yet traced 


himself is called, 
alone which ought to be examined, 
but also his own qualifications. From | 


it is not the field | on the globe. 


; 


this it is plainly manifest that, be- | 


cause any one may believe that a cer- 
tain portion of the world utters the 
most urgent call, he cannot therefore 
legitimately infer that he himself is 
most loudly called to that particular 
field; because, he may not be fitted for 
it. Now, by continually contemplat- 
ing the wants of his own country, or, 
more particularly, some part of it, 
and, by a calculation of the influen- 
ces which he supposes it will here- 
after exert—which calculation, be it 
remembered, he has not yet made in 
reference to pagan lands—a man 
may, possibly, arrive at the conclu- 





So then, our pre-de- 
terminations may be contrary to duty ; 
an inquiry is necessary ;—and, should 
any one ever arrive at the ‘conclu- 
sion that his native land proflers the 
most imperious claim to evangeliza- 
tion, yet let him bear in mind, that 
he,—he—may, even now, be divinely 
called to the high honor of declaring 
the gospel on the plains of Africa. 
We are aware that the argument 
here employed admits a twofold ap- 
plication ; and that it may be respon- 
ded—the soul-stirring demand for 
the gospel from six hundred millions 
of heathen is not, of itself, a sufficient 
ground upon which a personal call 
can be predicated.”’-—This is grant- 
ed.—Each one must examine him- 
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self, as well as the field. But it is 
maintained that the vastly superior 
claim which the pagan world presents 
proves first, that many more are called 
(and of course that it is the duty of 
many more to go) thither, than to 
remain in this land: and, secondly, 
that therefore, prior to the examina- 
tion of personal qualifications, the 
presumption, for every one who views 
the comparative claims of the home 
and foreign service, is that he is 
called to the latter. But is this the 
presumption usually made? Duty is 
not a matter of presumption nor sup- 
position: but is it not a clear evi- 
dence of great insensibility to the 
claims of the heathen that, when 
candidates for the ministry are as 
yet undecided, we do so generally 
find the supposition and presumption 
in favor of home ?—And on which 
side of this question is there most 


danger of a mistake being made?! accomplish most good. 
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fication depend entirely on a man’s 
self, there might perhaps be some 
ground for such an affirmation. 
But it certainly does not. He may 
inherit, or may have acquired, in 
body or mind, that which renders 
him unfit for, and unworthy of, the 
missionary privilege. But, if there 
exists no material disqualification, 
if there be no insurmountable bar- 
rier, the call, absorbing all other 
calls, which rolls so mightily and in- 
cessantly from pagan nations, should 
induce each of us to consider serj- 
ously, willingly, and solemnly, “ in 
simplicity and ‘godly sincerity,” “ Am 
not I called to preach Jesus Christ 
to the benighted?”’ And when a 
commission to heathen lands has 
thus been ascertained, we may next 
examine to which country, and to 
what division of missionary labor we 
are best adapted ;—in which we may 
One talent 


On which side was ir for years and | inay, among the heathen, produce a 


centuries been made ?—‘‘ Every one 
is not oblige to engage personally in 
the foreign field.” Admitted :—but 
ought not many more to engage? 
And is there not reason to fear that 
this proverb—for a proverb it has 
become—has been, and may yet be, 
carried too far, and made the excuse 
for neglecting the duty of investiga- 
ting this most interesting and impor- 
tant subject? This consideration 
demands the attention of every can- 
did Christian mind. If the office of 
a missionary of the cross is solemn 
and responsible, much more solemn 
is the thought of disobeying the sum- 
mons to engage therein! For, in 
performing duty, however responsi- | ¢ 
ble, we have the promise “ my grace 
is sufficient for thee :’’ but if, like 
Jonah, we endeavor “ to flee from the 
presence of the Lord,” may we not fear 
that the waters of chastisement shall 
compass us also, “‘even to the soul !’’ 

§ 12. Nor let it be asserted that, 
by preparing himself for any particu- 
lar service, a candidate for the min- 
istry may consider himself called to 
any quarter of the globe. Did quali- 





| more glorious result than ten in 
Christian lands, and he who pos- 
sesses ten talents, will wish that he 
had ‘‘ beside them ten talents more.” 
For, experience declares that while 
the feeblest may effect incalculable 
good, there is scope for the mightiest 
mind, and ample opportunity for the 
full application of talents of the 
highest order, and attainments the 
most general. 

§ 13. If duty is not a matter of 
presumption, and if the path in w hich 
we ought to walk is sometimes 
clouded, it is obvious that there 
exists not only a possibility, but a 
strong probability, that, unless a 
careful, conscientious search i is insti- 
tuted, many will mistake their duty. 
When we are not at liberty to choose 
any road which may please us, and 
when there are many besides the 
right road, the probability is great, 
that, except an inquiry is made, we 
shall fall into. that way wherein 
another should have walked. And, 
is an error in the matter of personal 
obligation of small moment? It is 
of great importance, on this account ; 
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that in the path of duty, happiness—- 
peace of mind—} 1s found. Who does 


not desire to enjoy “the perpet- | 


ual festivities of a mind at peace 
with itself!’ Why is it that minis- 
ters, whose labors a marked blessing 
has crowned, have felt their happi- 
ness marred, ‘and their minds agita- 
ted, with this reflection,—*‘ perhaps 
you are not now acting in accord- 
ance with duty’—* perhaps you 
ought now to be far hence, among ‘the 
heathen” —?—. God may bless the 
exhibition of his own truth in Amer- 
ica, even when made by one who 
should be proclaiming ‘ glad tidings” 
in the isles of the Algean :—but, “a 
conscience void of offence” is the 
portion of him, and him alone, who 
treads the path where duty sheds 
her light. 


) 14. But if the consideration of, 


personal happiness should influence 
us in this inquiry, the more serious 
reflection, that we shall be most use- 
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convert isa little leaven, but leaveneth 
a mighty mass. And he who bears 
the ‘lamp of lite” into the midst 
of “darkness and the shadow of 
death,” is influencing the destinies 
of millions; kindling a light which 
shall be reflected from surface to sur- 
face, till darkness flies away; and 
sounding a trumpet-note which shall 
be echoed over plain and valley, 


“oT ill earth's remotest nation 
Has learnt Messiah's name.” 


§ 15. He who expects ere long to 
become a herald of the cross, Is, In 
the exercise of a Christian spirit, 
willing to spend his life in any field 
to which the will of his Lord and 
Redeemer directs him. He con- 
fesses that he is “ not his own,’? and 
that ‘‘ the vows of God are upon him.” 
—Now he who is willing to pass his 
life any where for the sake of Christ, 
will certainly desire to understand 
what the will of the Lord in this re- 
spect is, that he may obey it. And 


ful also in the way of duty, should | inasmuch as suspense produces in- 
present a most efficient inducement | quietude, he will wish to know at an 


to an impartial investigation. ‘To | 
say that a man will be inost useful | 


| 


early neriod, that he may also have 
time for preparation. Moreover, it 


where duty calls him, és not to deny | Is manifest, that if any one is sin- 
that he may be the instrument of, cerely desivane to ascertain the will 


much good when out of the path of 
duty; but, it ts fo assert, 
who desires to effect all the good he 
possibly can, should carefully regard 
the leadings of Providence, and 
search diligently for them where they 
may not be evident: for, in thus, 
and thus alone, acting, will the de- 
sired end be secured. And should 
examination determine that it is the 
duty of any one to depart and dwell 
among the Gentiles, let him remem- 
ber that the conversion of one soul 
in a region of darkness, inflames a 
taper, the light of which, though in 
Christian lands it would be almost 
unnoticed, yet, in the gloom of pa- 
ganism, ‘‘ cannot be hid,” but illumi- 
nates far and widely. It is like the 
seed dropped from the bill of the un- 
suspecting bird, which, in a few 
years, propagates a forest where not 
a shrub before was seen. A heathen 


that he | 
means for that purpose ; 
/ing a miracle to be wrought in 
‘special case. 





concerning him, he will 
and perseveringly, employ 
not expect- 
his 
Such an one will 
avoid so entang- 


of God 
readily, 


also endeavor to 
ling himself, previous to ascertaining 
his duty, as to be incapable of com- 
plying wiih that duty when ascer- 
tained ;—as this would, virtually, be 
deciding for himself: but, being anx- 
ious to give the subject a thorough 
investigation, he will receive all light, 
and hear every argument. 

§ 16. Now as it is our duty not 
to “ lean to our own understanding,” 
but ask direction of God ; so, if sin- 
cere, we may expect to receive an 
answer. He whomakes it his prayer, 
‘“‘ for thy name’s sake lead me and 
guide me,’’ may appropriate the 


promise, “‘ I will instruct thee in the 
way which thou shalt go.’’—And, 
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doubtless, one great reason why so| ward, as when he himself unsheaths 
many are wavering,—in painful sus-| his sword, and, taking the head of 
pense,—is, that they have not exer-| his army, cries “ follow me.” 

cised entire and cheerful unreserved. | 
ness—calm and candid self-devote- | marked that not only is it important 


sé 


ment,—and, with 
godly sincerity,” resolved to abide by 
the result of a prayerful investiga- 
tion. 

§ 17. But a determination cannot 
be absolute. It can only be made 
conditionally—in view of the exist- 


ing circumstances and prospects of 


the individual. Whenever these 
change, a re-examination must be 
instituted. And, if such a material 
alteration in circumstances has taken 
place as to affect the ground on which 
his prior condition was built, that 
decision, unless there is still other 
ample basis on which it may rest, 
must be changed. 

§ 18. Thus has an effort been 
made to present a few considerations 
which may cast some light upon the 


method of ascertaining the path of 
But, for that path, let each, | 


duty. 


as in the light of eternity, himself 


search. Any studied attempt to de- 
sert reason, and merely enlist the 
feelings, has been avoided. 
peat the sentiment with which this 
essay was commenced, that it is the 
privilege and duty of rational, ac- 
countable beings, to be influenced by 
a just exhibition of proper motives. 
If anything which approves itself to 
the ear of unsophisticated reason has 
been advanced, it claims for itself, 
in common with all truth, attentive 
consideration. 

§ 19. Certain it is that the posts 
of real hazard and danger in the host 
of the Lord :—the ranks of the true 
church militant of Christ; remain 
unoccupied. This surely does not 
argue an elevated standard of piety 
in the soldiers of Immanuel :—for, 
true bravery and zeal in a soldier are 
not evinced by a fondness for the 
region of security: neither is the 
courage of a commander so clearly 
manifest from his exhorting, at a dis- 
tunce, his troops to press nobly on- 


We re- 


| 
} 
| 


‘ter of moment. 


§ 20. In conclusion ; let it be re- 


e os | . . . ° 
simplicity and | that the considerations which influ- 


ence us in deciding our duty be of 
the right kind, but, the state of feel- 
ing, at the time when these motives 
are exerting their influence, is a mat- 
If an individual ap- 
proaches the question with a tremu- 
lous, desponding frame of mind,— 


with a heart partly reserved,—almost 


fearing to discover duty, yet hoping 


‘that it may coincide with his inclina- 


‘tions—need it be said that he is in 
(& most Improper state ? 


Or, should 
he indulge a reckless disposition, 


this is entirely inconsistent.—It is 


the meek that God will guide— 
“the meek will he teach his way.” 
And when, with an “eye single” 
to the glory of God, and the spirit of 
self-devotement, is joined the sincere 
desire, and endeavor to know, and 
humble, cheerful willingness to obey, 


the will of our Lord; then, surely, 





'we shall learn whether “ he who hath 


bought us with a price” fixes our 
lot here, or directs our course to 
where they bow the knee to idol 
gods: aud we shall be useful and 
happy. 

True, it is joyful to hear the soft 
accents, and meet the beaming eye, 
of those we love,—it is sweet to let 
the affections twine gently, and 
warmly, around those who have a 
kindred soul to ours: but there is a 
friend above all others; His smile is 
peace; His approval, perfect joy: 
and when pointing to some distant 
shore, He says to the blood-bought 
soul, “ follow thou me ;” quietly and 
willingly do the tendrils of earthly 
love unclasp their tender hold, and, 
elevated, fix a permanent embrace 
on Him who loves as never man 
loved ;—never, never more, to be torn 
away :—and, the language of that 
soul now is, 


——“T cannot rest :——there comes @ sweet 
And secret whisper to my spirit, like 
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4 dre am of night, that tells me I am on 
Fochauted ground, Why live I here? 
of God are on me, and I may not stop 
Jo play with shadows or plue! k earthly flow’rs, 

rill 1 my work have done, and ren derd up 
recount. ‘The voice of my departed Lord, 

‘Go Teacu Aut Nations, from the eastern world 
Comes ov the night air, and aw akes my eur. 


The vows 


And I will go. IT may not longer doubt 
To give up friends, and idol hopes, 
And every tie that binds my he art 
To thee, my country! W hy should I regard 
Earth's little store of borrow ‘id sweets? IL sure 
Have had enough of bitter in my cup, 
To show that never was it His design 
Who placed me here, that I should live in ease, 
Or drink at pleasure’s fountain. Henceforth, then, 
It matters not, if storm or sunshine be 
My earthly lot—bitter or sweet my cup; 
J only pray, God fit me for the work, 
God make me holy, and my spirit nerve 
For the stern hour of strife. Let me but know 
There is an arm unseen that holds me up, 
An eye that kindly watches all my path, 
‘Till lL my weary pilgrimage have done — 
Let me but know I have a friend that waits 
To welcome me to glory,—and L joy 
To tread the dark and death-fraught wilderness. 


“ And when I come to stretch me for the last 

In unattended agony, beneath 

The cocoa’s shade, or lift my dying eyes 

From Afric’s burning sand, it will be sweet 
That I have toil’d for other worlds than this; 

I know I shall feel happier than to die 

On softer bed. And if I siiould reach heaven— 
If one that hath so deeply, darkly sinned— 

If one whom ruin and revolt have held 

With such a fearful grasp—if one for whom 
Satan hath struggled as he hath for me, 

Should ever reach that blessed shore! O how 
This heart will flame with gratitude and love! 
And through the ages of eternal years, 

Thus sav’d, iny spirit never shall repent 

That toil and suff’ring once were mine below.” 


[This article was written by a member of 
the Princeton Theological Seminary.—Ebp.] 
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TWO ADVANTAGES OF THE STUDY 


OF HISTORY ° 


Tue study of History throws a 
flood of light on the events which 
are now occurring in the providence 
of God. 


These events are not isolated: 
they are not disconnected. They 
are but a part of a series. ‘They 


have strong links connecting them 
with ages past. The revolution in 
France of 1830, has palpable rela- 
tions not only to the years 176, and 
1775, but to the days of feudal aris- 
tocracy. ‘The chains which were 
broken on the 5th of July, 1830, were 
forged in the darkness of the middle 
ages. Whoever would have an in- 


telligent understanding of the scenes 
which are made known to us with 
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fevery gale from the Atlantic, must 
not only have acquaintance 
with the Cc ivil hus tory ol { other tine s, 


some 


| but with the ecclesiastical. The 
‘papal e¢hurch im Europe, is not an 
‘appendage which may be brushed 


it has interlocked itself around all the 
“nerves, and among all the folds of 
‘the civil system. It has poisoned 
the fountains of political health. It 
is an Chormous gangrene at the heart 
| of national prosperity. It has united 
church and state with a vengeance. 
Political and ecclesiastical tyranny 
will falltogether. ‘They have sucked 
the life blood of the nations together. 
They will be buried in the same 
grave of ignominy and oblivion. In 
the records of the papal church, then, 
there are innumerable facts and doc- 
uments which may be made bear 
with amazing force, not only on the 
‘papacy of the present times, but on 
ithe political thraldom in which most 
of the nations are involved. The 
‘weapons which will demolish both 


joff at pleasure. It has intertwined, 
| 





these usurpations are the same— argu- 
ment—light and love. They will 


| shrink away forever under the blaz- 


ing and intolerable light of truth. 
Let him that readeth, understand, and 
let bim who would understand, read. 
The volume of history is open before 
him, full of impressive admonition, 
instinct with awful truth. 

Again, History furnishes valuable 
knowledge of the plan of God’s moral 
government. 

I will present but one illustration 
of this remark. This world isa state 
of probation in regard to individuals, 
but of retribution in respect to na- 
tions. Every sinner knows, that 
there are in this world the begin- 


nings of retributive justice. Every 
nation of sinners has felt this. The 


Spaniard, who, with the heart of a 
tiger, ravaged Mexico, had some ex- 
per rience before his death that God 
is just. The Spanish nation for a 
century, has felt this truth, like a 
saw on the tenderest fibres of the 
soul. The white man who sells 
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whiskey to the Indian, may experi- 
ence the curse of God in his habita- 
tion. ‘Ihis country, unless it stops 
in its career of perjury in regard to 
the Indians, may expect to take the 
cup from the hands of crushed and 
guilty Spain. An individual suffers 
very frequently by a connection with 
another, and not through any special 
fault of his own. It is far less so 
with nations. ‘They are independent 
in a much higher degree. What 
they suffer is more directly a conse- 
quence of their own folly. Right- 
eousness exalteth a man, much more 
a nation. 
God’s universal government, the more 


distinctly we shall see the principles. 
In the life 


by which it is regulated. 
of an individual, those principles are 
like a stream of water half hidden 
from view by the grass and willows 
on its banks. In the history of a 
nation, they are like a body of water 
always open to the light of heaven. 
Let him then who would enlarge his 
knowledge of the laws and principles 
of his Maker’s government, study 
them as developed in the past history 
of the world. A good history is an 
index forever pointing to the throne 
of God. 


—=<—— 


CHANCELLOR KENT’S OPINION OF 
CLASSICAL LEARNING. 


Ar the last commencement in Yale Col- 
lege, Chancellor Kent, of New York, de- 
livered an oration before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society. It is one of the most interesting 
productions of the kind which we ever 
read. It contains several touching remi- 
niscences of the former friends and patrons 
of the Institution, and a sketch of its history. 
We rejoice that the Chancellor has given 
his opinion so decidedly in favor of classical 
learning. No question can be more trium- 
phantly determined by an appeal to facts. 


Nor is there any reasonable ground 
for the suggestion that the classics 
are deleterious in their influence up- 
on the formation of the mind and 


The nearer we approach | 
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character, or that the study of them 
is injurious to the progress or relish 
of Christian truth. No proposition 
can be more thoroughly refuted by 
universal experience. ‘I'he most dis- 
tinguished Christian teachers have 
always been the most distinguished 
classical scholars, and the most zeal- 
/ous advocates for classical learning. 
The mythological machinery and 
}enchanting fictions which pervade 
the poetical classics, have proved to 
be quite as harmless, if not entirely 
/as interesting, as any of the legen- 
dary lore or romantic adventures, on 
which the muse of fiction has, in 
every age, seduced young minds and 
mature minds to dwell with rapture. 
It is in vain to condemn fictitious 
story, so long as we all remain bound 
‘to the glens, and lakes, and high- 
lands of Scotland, by the spell of a 
mightier magician than Aéschylus or 
Shakspeare. Classical literature is 
the established standard throughout 
Europe of high intellectual and lib- 
eral attainments. The leading puri- 
tans of New England, and the great 
body of the protestant clergy every 
where, no less than the fathers of the 
primitive church, were scholars of 
the first order. Let us take as a 
sample from among ten thousand, 
the Reverend John Cotton, styled 
the father and glory of Boston. Ue 
was advanced in early life by reason 
of his great learning as a scholar, to 
a fellowship in the English university 
of Cambridge. His skill in the 
Hebrew, Greek and Latin languages, 
as well as in texual divinity, was un- 
‘rivalled. His industry was extraor- 
| dinary. He wrote and spoke Latin 
/ with ease, and with Ciceronian elo- 
quence, and yet can any one doubt 
of his religious zeal? He was dis- 
tinguished as a strict and orthodox 
‘preacher, pre-eminent among his 
contemporaries for the sanctity of 
his character and the fervor of his 
devotion. He died as he had lived, 





‘in the rapturous belief, that he was 
immediately to join in the joys and 
| worship of the saints in glory. 
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Berore the world advances much farther in its career of improvement, there 
are several grand fundamental principles which must be thoroughly investigated, 
and universally understood and acknowledged as established truths. In this 
country, the question in regard to the utility of classical literature, involves one 
of these fundamental principles. It is vitally connected, not only with the for- 
mation of individual character, but with our dignity, improvement, and happi- 
ness, as a Whole people. While colleges are rapidly multiplying among us, it 
is becoming the one great question, on whose decision the progress of learning 
and religion in no inconsiderable measure depends. It is no less than a ques- 
tion whether the whole mind of the country shall hereafter be shallow and 
empty, or strong, deep, and richly fraught with wisdom. It is a question 
whether, in the times of trial that are coming, our spiritual leaders shall be puny, 
unfurnished, superficial, or men of iron mental constitutions, deep research, 
generous discipline, expanded views, and ability to grapple with the most learned 
and malignant infidels. It is a question whether the profound knowledge of the 
Bible, and, of inevitable consequence, the union of learning and piety, shall 
hereafter flourish or decay. We ought not to go a step farther in our multiplied 
measures of improvement, till the right principle in regard to this important sub- 
ject shall have been established on an immoveable foundation. 

Our imperfect and very slight commencement of the study of classical litera- 
ture, is the grand cause of most of the prejudices that exist against it. In Ger- 
many and England they have very few prejudices, because they are such thorough 
classical scholars as to possess universal experience of the vast and manifold 
advantages of this kind of discipline and erudition. Here we merely remove the 
first difficulties, and then relinquish the work ; advancing just far enough to find 
that like every great and noble acquisition, its attainment is laborious, we 
then return to say that it is useless. In this we are unwise, as well as unjust. 

We shall not here dwell upon a general subject which has been heretofore 
discussed with so much ability in this Journal. Our object is to bring into view 
the claims of Greek Lirerature—and to show, that a moral obligation rests 
upon every student, especially if he be looking to the ministry, to make himself 
a profound Greek scholar. We shall prove that Greek Literature ought to be 
profoundly studied—First, for the native excellence of the Greek classics ; 
Second, for the invigorating discipline which this study affords the mind ; Third, 
for the practical knowledge and mastery of our own native language ; Fourth, 
and last, and most important, as a preparation for the study of theology. 

There are many reasons why impartiality has been rare in judging the native 
excellence of any portion of the classics. A great many individuals leave the 
study so early, as to carry with them no delightful recollections of enjoyment in 
its pursuit, but only the memory of difficulty and tediousness. ‘Then farewell 
Horace, whom I hated so.’ The multitude of minds that pass through college, 
never learn to think or to criticise, but in a perfectly vague and indefinite man- 
ner. There has been, moreover, a veneration paid to the great minds of moway S 
amounting almost to idolatrous excess. Ficinus, the friend of Lorenzo de 
Medici, kept a bust of Plato in his bedroom, and a light burning before it con- 
tinually. The rhetorical, indiscriminate, artificial praises lavished on the an- 
cients, have been a great obstacle to the heartfelt appreciation of their excel- 
lence. There has been a gross inattention to the universality of the principles 
of criticism, as founded in the nature of the human mind. Students have not 
read the Greek poets as they do the English, continuously, for the pure pleasure 
of the poetry, but with the application of formal precepts about sublimity and 
beauty, kept so constantly before the mind as to repress all movements of 
natural admiration. The imagination, which transfigures all images, paints 
whole landscapes in single epithets, pervades and quickens all materials, lights 
up the rudest with splendor, surrounds the meanest with dignity, makes the sim- 
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plest magnificent with mind, has not been, as in Milton, Spenser, Shakspeare, 
the object of notice. In judging of an ancient composition, we ought to set aside 
as far as possible all the qualities and features resulting from peculiarities of time 
and place, and inquire to what degree those characteristics, which are not the 
growth of artificial circumstances, but belong to the world of cultivated mind, 
imagination, fancy, good sense, pathos and nobleness of feeling, purity of thought 
and language,—have been embodied by the genius of the writer. : 

Our limits will permit us to do little more with this part of our subject than 
just to recall to the mind an array of names, which as long as the world pre- 
serves any true admiration of intellectual power and refinement, will be re- 
garded as the symbols of genius :—Xenophon, Herodotus, Thucydides, Plato, 
Aristotle, Demosthenes, Homer, Pindar, Theocrytus, Auschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides. In their works we possess a collection of volumes, both in prose and 
poetry, unrivalled for energy of thought and language, for sublimity and beauty, 
for richness, profundity, and comprehensiveness, for conciseness, vigor, and mus- 
cular power, for every kind and variety of material to discipline the mind, en- 
rich the imagination, and polish the taste into refinement. ‘Take for instance, 
from the works of the first of these writers, the Anabasis of Xenophon ;—where 
in all modern literature can be found characters drawn with stronger discrimina- 
tion and relief than those of Clearchus, Proxenus, Menon, Cyrus? They are 
like the old portraits of Vandyke. How perfectly familiar the perusal of that 
work makes us with the character of the Greek soldiery. Where shall we Jook 
for a finer exhibition of a firm mind contending with great difficulties, and over- 
coming them by native perseverance, energy, and sagacity, or for more masterly 
examples of practical good sense and integrity, than in Xenophon’s own conduct 
during the retreat of the ten thousand ? 

Herodotus, the venerable Father of History, has gained a story-telling repu- 
tation, for which he may thank those judicious scholars, who have gathered into 
one parcel for the use of the pupil, all the garrulous tales and curious anecdotes 
to be found in his whole writings, excluding every thing grave and dignified in 
this familiar and delightful historian. The fact is, the very pleasing manner 
in which Herodotus intermingles biography, description, geography and anec- 
dote, interweaving them in the body of the history, like romantic figures in the 
old rich tapestry, together with the sweet natural simplicity and purity of his 
style, renders his work admirably calculated for the mind’s early study, and for 
an introduction to the history of all Greece. 

We should owe not a little to Thucydides, if his only merit was that of having 
preserved the funeral oration of Pericles. But what a masterpiece of energetic 
representation in his whole history! What grasp of mind, what a strong mas- 
sive style, what deep reflection! ‘Thucydides in Greece, and Tacitus in Rome— 
can the literature of all modern nations produce historians of such power ? 

Plato and Aristotle are names which we often hear mentioned by the igno- 
rant, the superficial, and those unacquainted with austere study, in a style of 
self-complacent contempt, which is truly amusing. “The Greeks indeed were 
a fine people in works of taste; but as to their philosophers, the writings of 
Plato are smoke and flash from the witch’s cauldron of a disturbed imagination ! 
Aristotle’s works, a quickset hedge of fruitless and thorny distinctions. And 
all the philosophers before Plato and Aristotle, fablers and allegorizers!” Now 
there can be little doubt that the day is coming when the Grecian philosophy 
will be generally viewed with an admiration more solid because less idolatrous, 
than that which nearly deified it three centuries ago. At all events, before we 
arrogantly conclude that the philosophical systems of Plato and Aristotle were 
utterly obscure, false, mystical, it might become us to remember that these men 
have ruled the whole world of intellect for ages, and to inquire, each for our- 
selves, whether it be possible or true, that two individual human minds have 
really exercised this mighty despotism by sheer falsehood, mysticism, and ab- 
surdity. Even if it were so, their very errors are not useless. Primus sapientie 
gradus est falsa intelligere. “ Much thanks are due,” said Aristotle, “ not only 
to those who have established truths worthy of reception, but to those who 

have given us opinions worthy of examination. They set our faculties to work, 
and even their errors are useful to their successors. Had Phrynis never lived, 
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we should not now enjoy the charming melodies ef his scholar Timotheus.” 
This is perfectly true in a more important point; for if, through contemptuous 
neglect of the writings of old philosophers, we forget their errors, we shall be 
sure to commit them over again. In philosophy as in religion, we must know 
the ancient heresies, or under new forms they will perpetually spring up, to 
keep the human mind in a manifold labyrinth of deception, forever recurring, 
yet forever the same. 

The declarations of S. T. Coleridge, in his various works, in regard to the 
philosophy of Plato, demand attention, as the opinions of a man who is the perfect 
master of his subject. “It was not altogether without grounds,” says he, “ that 
several of the Fathers ventured to believe that Plato had some dim conception of 
the necessity of a Divine Mediator, whether through some indistinct echo of the 
patriarchal faith, or some rays of lieht retlected fromthe Hebrew prophets through 
a Phenician medium, (to which he may possibly have referred in his phrase 
feonuga@2010g Goyer, the wisdom delivered from God,) or by his own sense of 
the mysterious contradiction in human nature, between the will and the reason, 
the natural appetences and the no less innate law of conscience, we shall in 
vain attempt to determine. It is not impossible that all three may have co-op- 
erated in partially unveiling these awful truths to this plank from the wreck of 
Paradise, thrown on the shores of idolatrous Greece, to this divine philosopher. 

‘Che in quella schiera andd pid presso al segno 
Al qua! aggiunge, a chi dal cielo é dato.’ ”’* 

Again ;—“ The doctrine of the Novum Organum of Lord Bacon, agrees in all 
essential points with the true doctrine of Plato. The apparent difference being 
for the greater part occasioned by the Grecian sage having applied his princi- 
ples chiefly to the investigation of the mind, and the method of evolving its 
powers, and the English philosopher to the developement of nature. That our 
great countryman speaks too often detractingly of the divine philosopher, must 
be explained partly by the tone given to thinking minds by the Reformation, 
the founders or Fathers of which saw, in the Aristotelians, or schoolmen, the an- 
tagonists of Protestantism, and in the Italian Platonists the desperate and secret 
enemies of Christianity itself; and partly by his having formed his notions of 
Plato’s doctrines rather from the absurdities and phantasms of his misinterpre- 
ters than from the unprejudiced study of the original works.” 

“Tf it be a fact,” says the American Editor of ‘'The Friend,’ and the ‘ Aids to 
Reflection, “that the system of Plato, and that of Lord Bacon are essentially 
one and the same, and that both have been grossly misinterpreted, while a 
system of superficial and idealess materialism has been unwarrantably associated 
with the name and authority of the latter, it is surely time for the students in 
our colleges and universities to seek a knowledge of Plato’s ideas, and of Bacon’s 
laws, trom Plato and Lord Bacon themselves, rather than from the popular phi- 
losophers of the day.” 

We shall have occasion again under another part of our subject, to advert to 
the great importance of a knowledge of the Platonic philosophy. In regard to 
the native excellence of Plato’s writings, every reader would be gratified, if our 
limits permitted it, with a statement at length of the opinion of the revered and 
lamented Professor Jardine of Glasgow, who will not be suspected of preju- 
dice in favor of the ancients. Speaking of Plato’s Socratic Dialogues, “1 am 
not aware,” says he, “ of any compositions so admirably fitted to accomplish the 
end which the author had in view, as most of these memorable dialogues. They 
are particularly calculated to interest the minds of the young, and to lead by an 
easy path to trains of thinking and feeling, which conduce to knowledge, truth, 
and virtue.” He goes on to particularize their excellencies in detail, and to 
show their ameliorating influence over the manners, the mind, and the heart. 

“ When I contemplate,” said Mr. Felton in his excellent lecture on classical 
learning, “the noble doctrines of Plato, and his noble manner of maintaining 
them; when I reflect that he taught the immortality of the soul, the corrupting 
power of vice, the stain which sin fixes on the heart; that he supported his 





_ * Translated.—Who, in that band, approached most nearly to that point, to which he attains, to whom 
it is granted by heaven. 
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tenets by arguments which still serve as a basis to the best reasonings of the 
moderns ; that he showed an unrivalled acuteness of intellect in his dialogues, 
as in the ‘ Sophist ;’ and joined to this a high toned and uncompromising morality, 
inculcating adherence to duty at the cost of life itself, pointing out the path 
of honor and virtue in the most trying situations,—I cannot but think it 
much more fashionable to condemn than it is to study the philosophy of 
Athens.” 

At this day, it is a melancholy truth that there is not a writer so ignorantly 
talked about and completely misunderstood as Plato. How few are there that 
go to listen to the wisdom of this poet-philosopher in his own melodious lan- 
guage! In his words, “or nowhere, are to be heard the sweet sounds that 
issued from the Head of Memnon, at the Touch of Light.” If his speculations 
were all useless, they would deserve to be studied, were it only for the incom- 
parable harmony, accuracy, and richness of his style, the fascinating grace of 
his imagination, the playful delicacy of his fancy. But how few there are, who 
know anything more of the interesting qualities of his mind, than they meet with 
in the scanty extracts in the Greca Majora! What multitudes even of those 
who are called scholars, would be astonished, if all his moral beauties, his reli- 
gious sentiments, his affectionate and healthful thoughts, could be brought to 
their attention, tt find in him a being of so superior an order, sensibilities so 
susceptible, a heart so gentle and frank, sympathies so friendly, playful, and 
social, a mind at once so profound, so magnificent, so refined. If our limits 
permitted, we would enrich these pages with quotations from various parts of 
his writings. It would be well, if before passing judgment on the Platonic 
philosophy, or in self-ignorance taking for granted the opinions of others, the 
reader should examine the sixth book of the Republic, and reflect on the ab- 
surdity of basing a philosophical system on the common sense of mankind, and 
consider the admirable illustration by which Socrates shows why “the best of 
those who apply to philosophy are useless to the bulk of mankind.” “ For this,” 
said he, “ bid them blame such as make no use of these philosophers, and not 
these philosophers themselves.”—“ The best pursuit is not likely to be held in 
esteem among those who pursue studies of an opposite nature ; but by far the 
greatest and most violent accusation of philosophy is occasioned by means of 
those who profess to study it.” It would be well too, if every student would 
peruse the ‘First Alcibiades’ of Plato, and learn the meaning of the ‘ heaven 
descended yrw6i veavrory.’ And not a few modern theologians might gather 
a useful hint from the following sentiment, which indeed sounds little like a 
heathen philosopher. Our good things are much fewer than our evil; and no 
other than God, is the cause of our good things ; but of our evil things we must 
not make God the cause, but look for some other.” To all who are searching 
for a better system of philosophy than the physics and mechanics of the present 
age can furnish, the following extract from Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria will 
be full of interest. 

“In the perusal of philosophical works, I have been greatly benefited by a 
resolve, which, in the antithetic form, and with the allowed quaintness of an 
adage or maxim, I have been accustomed to word thus: until you understand a 
writer's ignorance, presume yourself ignorant of his understanding. This golden 
rule of mine, does, I own, resemble those of Pythagoras, in its obscurity rather 
than in its depth. If, however, the reader will permit me to be my own Hierocles, 
I trust that he will find its meaning fully explained by the following instances. 
I have now before me a treatise of a religious fanatic, full of dreams and super- 
natural experiences. I see clearly the writer’s grounds and their hollowness. I 
have a complete insight into the causes, which, through the medium of the body, 
had acted on his mind ; and by application of received and ascertained laws, I 
can satisfactorily explain to my own reason all the strange incidents which the 
writer records of himself. And this I can do without suspecting him of any 
intentional falsehood. As when in broad day-light a man tracks the steps of @ 
traveller who had lost his way in a fog or by treacherous moonshine ; even £0, 
and with the same tranquil sense of certainty, can I follow the traces of this 
bewildered visionary. I UNDERSTAND HIS IGNORANCE. 

“On the other hand, I have been re-perusing, with the best energies of my 
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mind, the Timeus of Piato. Whatever I comprehend, impresses me with a 
reverential sense of the author’s genius; but there is a considerable portion of 
the work, to which I can attach no consistent meaning. In other treatises of 
the same philosopher, intended for the average comprehensions of men, I have 
been delighted with the masterly good sense, with the perspicuity of the lan- 
guage, and the aptness of the illustrations. I recollect, likewise, that numerous 
passages in this author, which I thoroughly comprehend, were formerly no less 
unintelligible to me, than the passages now in question. It would, | am aware, 
be quite fashionable to dismiss them at once as Platonic jargon. But this I can- 
not do with satisfaction to my own mind, because I have sought in vain for 
causes adequate to the solution of the assumed inconsistency. I have no insight 
into the possibility of a man, so eminently wise, using words with such half- 
meanings to himself, as must perforce pass into no-meaning to his readers. 
When, in addition to the motives thus suggested by my own reason, I bring into 
distinct remembrance the number and the series of great men, who, after long 
and zealous study of these works, had joined in honoring the name of Pato 
with epithets that almost transcend humanity, I fee] that a contemptuous verdict 
on my part might argue want of modesty, but would hardly be received by the 
judicious as evidence of superior penetration. Therefore, utterly baffled in all 
my attempts to understand the ignorance of Plato, | conclude myself 1¢NorantT 
OF HIS UNDERSTANDING.” 

We need not attempt to demonstrate that the few productions of the orators 
of Greece which have come down to us, are worthy to be studied for their native 
excellence. Demosthenes is only another name for the perfection of condensed 
eloquence, in which the passionate pervades, penetrates, and electrifies the in- 
tellectual, while at the same time the vast energy and strength of mind make 
the intensity of the passion so calm, that we are almost insensible to its pre- 
sence. None ever really studied this orator, whose minds did not undergo a 
mighty and strength-giving discipline ; a discipline which indurates the mental 
constitution, gives it muscle and energy, makes it like iron, girds the intellect 
with power, and teaches it to concentrate its energies. Yet, what multitudes 
there are, who can relish, perhaps, the comparatively spiritless orations of Cicero, 
to whom the thunder and energy of Vemosthenes are al] an unintelligible 
mystery ! 

When we come to the Grecian poets, the argument from the excellence of 
the materials for study is equally powerful. For a just, scholar-like, minute, 
and delightful criticism on Homer, we refer our readers to the first volume in 
an intended series of Introductions to the study of the Greek Classic Poets, by 
Henry Nelson Coleridge ; a book which every student ought to purchase, for it 
is written with great beauty, good sense, and refined taste, and is crowded with 
classical information. Homer’s genius, judgment, power of description, beauty of 
language, strength and discrimination in the delineation of character, are admi- 
rably instanced and illustrated in particular passages from all the Homeric poems. 
“ Here,” says the author, “are truth, good sense, rapidity and variety, bodied into 
shape by a vivid imagination, and borne upon the musical wings of an inimita- 
ble versification. It is the muses’ purest and sweetest stream, one while foam- 
ing in fury, at another sleeping in sunshine, and again running a cheerful and 
steady course ; here gliding between bare and even banks, there overarched by 
forest trees, or islanded by flowers that lie like water-lilies in the bosom of the 
current.” For early study, he remarks with truth, that the Odyssey is even 
to be preferred to the Iliad. There is more imagination in the Iliad, and 
therefore we admire each individual passage more deeply ; there is more sweet- 
ness in the Odyssey, more attractive interest in the story; and even where the 
imagination is not roused, the affections are drawn out and the curiosity anima- 
ted by a gentler and more varied and constant pleasure. 

Of Homer’s rich language and melodious versification who can adequately 
speak! Almost every epithet he uses, discloses the power of his imagination, 
revealing whole pictures, and landscapes, and groups of magnificent images to 
the mind. At the same time his language is perfect in grace, purity, freshness 
and simplicity, and to its versatile mercurial combinations, under the power of 
his plastic intellect, there seems to be no end. The very movement of his lines 
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seems etherialized with the spirit of the poet. His sweet and noble harmonies 
are ever an intellectual .Vepenthe to the soul. 

In passing from Homer to the ‘lofty grave Tragedians’ of Greece, we breathe 
the same atmosphere of etherial poetry, though the scene is darker, and its fea- 
tures partake more of the wild and terrible. It is somewhat like passing out 
from a gallery hung with the paintings of Titian, into the midst of the wild cre- 
ations of Salvator Rosa, intermingled here and there with the richest sunset 
landscapes of Claude Lorraine. For sometimes in the Grecian tragedy there is 
a softness, delicacy, and pathos, which even Homer, in the Mourner at the 
Scean Gate, has hardly equalled. A%schylus, Sophocles, Euripides,—what a 
world of glorious poetry did those minds create! The daring sublimity of the 
first, the dignity, majesty, elegance, and pathos of the second, and the richness 
of the third, surpass description. They possessed, moreover, a lyrical spirit, 
which is hardly inferior to Pindar’s. Nothing affords a more astonishing proof 
of the great and peculiar genius of each of these tragedians, than their power of 
presenting the same story to the mind, according to the character of each one’s 
taste and imagination, yet without either repetition or sameness, in all the splen- 
dor of the richest poetry. They do not indeed exhibit the same departments of 
the same subject, but rather the same sublime landscape viewed from different 
elevated points, so that while the great features of the scene, the mountains, 
the lakes, and the forests, remain unchanged, and leave on the mind a like gen- 
eral impression from the vastness and sublimity of the whole, the change of 
position, and the magic power of light and shade falling in variety, offer to the 
eye in each situation the enchantment and novelty of a separate view. The 
Chephore of Auschylus, the Electra of Sophocles, and the Electra of Euripides, 
while each is a perfect tragedy in itself, and full of the peculiar grandeur, 
pathos, and richness, separately characteristic of each of these poets, yet seem 
in the mind one vast and complicated scene—the image of a high and stately 
tragedy, evolving and shutting up and intermingling her solemn scenes and acts, 
where mighty beings sweep before the eye, and images of mysterious import 
in a solemn succession of almost interminable grandeur. 

Where the field is so wide, minute criticism would be useless in these pages ; 
we cannot even attempt it. A single trazedy would afford occasion for much 
interesting thought; to extract passages, would be only selecting a few of the 
largest and brightest from a whole valley of diamonds. Yet the three great 
tragedians of Greece, were as distinguishable in their peculiar excellence, as 
the three great English Poets, Milton, Spenser and Shakspeare. The genius of 
AEschylus seems like a bald mountain, piercing the heavens and garmented with 
black thunder clouds. That of Sophocles is like an interminable city of Gre- 
cian palaces and temples. That of Euripides is like a vast tropical forest, with 
the sun shining on it, and the wind sweeping its masses of foliage. 

The spirit of the Grecian tragedy has been often and admirably compared 
with that of the Grecian sculpture. We should read these majestic composi- 
tions before the statues of Niobe and Laocoon. The Apollo Belvidere is not 
a more sublime creation and realization of the ideal of the god, than some of 
these tragedies, of all that the mind can imagine perfect in intellectual concep- 
tion. All is calm, majestic, severe, thoughtful, simple, serene. Those ancient 
poets never overstepped the modesty of nature, or sought to pamper a diseased, 
heterogeneous taste. In the works of Sophocles, especially, the most severe 
simplicity characterizes all the exhibitions of passion ; its representation is con- 
cise ; its energy like the concentrated intensity of galvanism. External orna- 
ment is not sought after, nor is admiration excited by the costliness of the 
imagery. The poet’s genius is too vivid and intense to turn aside for mere 
effect ; it goes straight onward to its purpose, and when that is accomplished, 
adds nothing. 

The writings of Pindar occupy an elevated place in this great department of 
Grecian poetry. The lofty beauty and musical softness of his language, and the 
external dignity of the associations with which he invests his subjects, are cir- 
cumstances of familiar remark. Nor does his obscurity arise, as that in the 
odes of Collins, so much from the extreme fineness of the threads that connect 
his associations, as from our own ignorance of many circumstances familiar to 
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his mind, and from his wide sweep of mythological allusions. To judge of his 
odes from modern imitations, is like mistaking the rumbling of a cart wheel for 
the distant peal of thunder. A masterly philosophical critic characterizes such 
imitations as “the madness prepense of psuedo-poesy, or the startling hysteric 
of weakness ever exerting itself, which bursts on the unprepared reader in sun- 
dry odes and apostrophes to abstract terms. Such are the odes to Jealousy, to 
Hope, to Oblivion, and the like, in Dodsley’s collection, and the magazines of 
that day, which seldom fail to remind me of an Oxford copy of verses on the 
two Suttons, commencing with 
‘INOCULATION! heaveualy maid, descend !’” 


He relates that in a company of sensible and well educated women he once 
read Cowley’s “free version of the second Olympic, composed for the charitable 
purpose of rationalizing the Theban Eagle. One of the company exclaimed, 
with the full assent of the rest, that if the original were madder than this, it 
must be incurably mad. [| then translated the ode from the Greek, and as 
nearly as possible word for word ; and the impression was, that in the general 
movement of the periods, in the form of the connections and transitions, and in 
the sober majesty of lofty sense, it appeared to them to approach more nearly 
than any other poetry they had heard, to the style of our Bible in the prophetic 
books.” 

The question has sometimes been asked, (and it is the question of an indolent 
mind, if put by one who had time and opportunity to make himself a classical 
scholar; and what industrious individual has not?) if the Greek classics are so 
transcendent in native excellence, why not become familiar with them through 
the medium of a translation? Applied to every theological student, this ques- 
tion involves an absurdity ; for it is not merely a knowledge of the Greek litera- 
ture, important as this is, but a perfect mastery of the Greek language, which he 
wishes to attain. But the answer is very plain, for all. Because, in the first 
place, you lose one great object for which the Greek literature ought to be mas- 
tered,—the study—the discipline which familiarity with such an etherial lan- 
guage gives to the mind; and jn the second place, it is impossible through the 
medium of a translation to gain any adequate conception of the richness and 
beauty of the original. That this is peculiarly true with the products of the 
imagination, we need not say. There is as much difference between the poetry 
of Greece in the native language of the bard, and in another and a foreign, 
especially a modern tongue, as between the song of the nightingale in the woods 
and in a cage. It is only of a calm summer’s evening, hid in the embowering 
bosom of a shady and fragrant grove, where the voice of the bird seems that of 
some indwelling spirit, the invisible soul of the foliage, that the deep melody of 
its music can be perfectly known. Confine it to a gilded prison, and hang it up 
in a fashionable drawing room, and if it sing at all, the notes will be drooping, 
spiritless, and sad. 

This is true not only of the restless, subtle, untranslaleable spirit of poetry, 
but also of products more exclusively belonging to the pure intellect. The 
grand prominent feature of all Grecian literature, its ruling spirit, its distinctive 
character, is THOUGHT, profound, energetic thought. Now in every original 
writer, there are rays of thought which a translator cannot gather up, any more 
than he could chain the lightning, or paint the roar of the ocean. Even in his- 


tory it is impossible to translate a work of genius from such a language as the 
Greek, without losing its native freshness, life, fascination, and commanding 
power. It becomes what a dead painting is to the eye. Moreover, experience 
has proved that translations will not become popular. Why else is not Beloe’s 
Herodotus, confessedly a good translation, and accompanied with a very great 
mass of interesting and valuable information in the notes, a book of reference 
and use? Why are not Smith’s Thucydides, an admirable specimen of digni- 
fied, vigorous, and correct translation, or Francis’s Demosthenes, containing so 
much of his own thunder, interesting to the reader? Because, the more admi- 
rable the original language, the more impossible it is to transfer the peculiar 
spirit and fire of the orator, poet, or historian, into another. It needs both a 
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genius equal to that of the original author, and a language in every respect as 
powerful and rich as his. And even then, there are numberless beauties, that 
would utterly escape and defy all translation. The fact is, that language used 
by genius, becomes so subtle an instrument, that it seems an original element 
of thought; it is impossible to separate them, they are melted into one. And 
this is the case just in proportion to the richness and power of a writer’s imagi- 
nation. ‘The power and beauty of Plato’s language, constitute half his fascina- 
tion. That it is so with the poets we need not say. The style and language 
of the Greek tragedians were perfectly adapted to be the fiery vehicle 
of their genius. Sometimes the language seems like linked thunder bolts. 
Then it passes into the softest and most mellifluous strains of harmony. Again 
it is smooth and polished as the pale Pentelican marble. Now who would lose 
those soft and solemn breathing sounds ; strains, often of such musical sweetness, 


As would almost have won the ear 

Of Piuto to have quite set free 

His half-regained Eurydice. 
Or who will say that the pleasure derived from such exquisite language is an 
inferior enjoyment, a mere accompaniment to a higher delight. Surely if the 
music of sweet sounds be an intellectual pleasure, then is the silent music of 
sweet language still more so. 

A translation even from one modern tongue to another, is rarely happy. 
There are perhaps not more than two in all our literature ;—Carey’s Dante, and 
Coleridge’s Wallenstein; and we could wish that this consummate master of 
thought and language had translated some of the tragedies of Aischylus from 
the Greek, as he has those of Schiller from the German. But undoubtedly it is 
far more difficult to translate from an ancient to a modernlanguage. The beau- 
tiful scenery of Greece, would lose half its beauty, if enveloped with English 
mists and fogs, and no longer invested by an atmosphere of transparent purity 
and clearness. The glorious landscape to be seen from mount Olympus. would 
no longer enchant the eye with its varied magnificence, or elevate the feelings 
as it does, not more by its sublimity, than its images of silence, purity, and re- 
pose. Just so the productions of Grecian intellect and imagination need to be 
viewed in their vative, original garb ; they have an atmosphere of language in 
its very self intellect and poetry, and in a foreign climate suffer an immense 
loss. A man may know about as much of the Apollo of the Vatican, by looking 
at a cast of the god in plaster, as he can of Demosthenes or Auschylus, through 
the medium even of a good translation. Indeed, to invest those compositions 
with any modern language, is little better than it would be to clothe the 
majesty of that ancient statue in the broadcloth dress of a modern gentleman. 

Would any of us be willing to study the Paradise Lost in any other dialect 
than Milton’s vernacular tongue, or to read the Canterbury Tales in any other 
words but those of Chaucer’s own pure English undefiled ? Many of Milton’s 
tremendous lines, and many of his sweetest, are utterly untranslateable. “ But 
see,” says this mighty poet, 

“But see! the angry victor hath recalled 
His ministers of vengeance and pursuit, 
Back to the gates of heaven: the sulphurous hail 
Shot after us in storm, o’erblown hath laid 
The fiery surge, that from the precipice 
Of heaven received us falling : and the thunder, 
Winged with red lightning and impetuous rage 


Perhaps hath spent his shafis, and ceases now 
4 
To bellow through the vast and boundless deep !” 


Whoever wishes to know how a little change in language will strip this vast 
conception of all its infinitude, need only consult the translation by the French 
poet, De Lille. Yet this translation of Milton into French rhyme is celebrated 
through the nation. Now our language is as inferior to the Greek, as the French 
is to ours; a translation of the Iliad into the jingle of English hexameters, even 
with all the elegance of Pope, would appear perhaps a barbarous burlesque to 
the ear and soul of an Athenian. How could any man transfuse into any other 
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language the beauty of the Allegro and Penseroso, consisting, as it does, 
scarcely so much in the thought, beautiful as this is, as in the exquisite light- 
ness and melody of the verse, 


Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony. 


Much less would it be possible to translate the impetuous rage of Milton’s 
thought and language, in the sublimer parts of his poetry, its eye that glares 
lightning, its whirlwind roll ;—chained thunder bolts, and hail of iron globes ;— 
the smoke, the bickering flame, the sparkles dire! That awful Sunrise Hymn 
of Coleridge in the Vale of Chamouny would lose half its power in any other 
language, though that power in this instance resides so peculiarly in the dilating 
grandeur of the conception. The eloquent prose of men of genius, its spirit, its 
soul, is almost equally untranslateable. No man in his senses would think of 
studying either Demosthenes or Aschylus in a translation; he might as well 
attempt to study the Cataract of Niagara at a copper plate engraving in a mod- 
ern annual,* 

Here it is proper to examine the common objection against classical literature, 
—its alleged immoral tendency. The objection has been much exaggerated. 
If we would think a little more closely on the dangers connected with an inti- 
mate acquaintance with modern literature, and the necessity of a hardy disci- 
pline and preparation of the mind as well as heart, to meet them, we should per- 
haps be glad of such a refuge as the greatest and best part of ancient literature 
affords us. There are some men who declaim as if a profound knowledge of 
the Classics could not be gained, without a familiar acquaintance with all the 
adulterers and adulteresses of antiquity ; as if the true scholar passes through 
the fire to Moloch, and cannot be a scholar without encountering a shocking 
mass of immorality. The representation is palpably unjust. Such is the char- 
acter of our present facilities for classical study, that if the student, especially in 
the early and therefore most important part of the course, will surround himself 
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* It isa melancholy truth, that, notwithstanding the superior strength, depth, beauty, richness, com- 
prehensiveness, and moral purity of the Greek language and literature, a Latin scholar is comparatively 
common, while a profound Greek scholar is a prodigy. The study of Greek is commenced too late; per- 
haps it would be well, if, in every instance, it were the first language studied. Some of the profoundest 
and most practical philologians, among whom are the names of Hemsterhusius, Ruhnken, and Erasmus, 
were of opinion, that the classical course of the pupil ought te commence with Greek. Wyttenback, who 
in so short a period made such surprising acquisitions, began with Greek. 

The contracted compass of Greek study required, and the nature of the selections used, may have con- 
tributed not a little to prevent large attainments in Greek scholarship. A book has been put into our 
hands, containing a little from Plato, a few pages from Xenophon, an extract from Demosthenes, a chapter 
from Longinus, a few passages from Thucydides, a story from Herodotus, an episode from Homer, some 
stanzas from Anfcreon and Pindar, a tragedy from Sophocles, a few musty epigrams, &e, &c. &c.—and 
this motley assemblage of shreds and patches has constituted the whole course! Such a collection of 
scraps, from writers widely dissimilar and distant from each other, over periods of hundreds of years, ma 
exercise the patience of the student, and teach him to plod, and wear out his grammar and lexicon :—it 
can never animate his mind, awaken enthusiasm, advance him amidst the richness of Greek literature, or 
lead to a thorough knowledge of any one Greek style. It is very much as if a foreigner, wishing to learn 
English, should be directed to a volume, composed of extracts from old Chaucer down to Washington 
Irving ; and after laboring with difficulty and danger through the Chaos, 


*O’er bog and steep, through strait, rourh, dense, and rare,” 
f P» ’ ’ 


—_ congratulate himself on having compassed the whole language and literature of England and 
merica. 

In consequence of studying extracts instead of authors, the pupil scarcely forms the resolution of be- 
coming a master of the Grecian literature: the conquest of one or two volumes constitutes his whole 
ideal of excellence, and it is rare to find him advancing with erthusiastic animation to the study. He 
begins cautiously, keeps close to land, dares not sail out into the deep, but coasts along like the old navi- 
gators without a compass, prying into every little indentation and creek, a few miles embracing his whole 
extent of navigation. ‘The memory, the dictionary, and the grammar have too often been the sole instru- 
ments in classical study, and the whole process has been a mechanical one. To what torture has the 
youthful mind been subjected, in the dry, painful, unintelligible study of grammatical abstractions. Well 
do we remember when we committed to memory the jingle in Adam’s old Latin Grammar: 


From o are formed am and em, 
From i, ram, rim, ro, ss¢ and ssem, 
U, us, and rus are formed from um, 
All other parts from re do come, 


with such perfect stolidity of mind, such vacuity of all meaning, that we connected the syllables re and do, 
and imagined them to stand for a Latin word, redo!—And the reading of Greek, even in our Colleges, is 
made too exclusively a trial of philological skill and grammatical accuracy, which, however important, 
must be considered as only the stepping stones to wider views—the perception of universal criticism, the 
cultivation of taste and imagination, the attainment of a knowledge of the Poetry, the Philosophy, the 
History, the Oratory. 
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with immoralities, he has to hunt for them. Instead of being difficult to ayoid 
them, it is difficult to discover them. To be a first rate classical scholar, he 
need no more touch the vile mysteries of the Pantheon, as exhibited in some 
publications which we will not even name, (such as the boiling cauldron of French 
Revolutionary madness, pollution, and impiety might naturally be expected to 
disgorge along with other shapes from its seething elements of depravity,) than 
to be a good English scholar a man must pollute his spirit with the dratf and 
filth of Byron’s contemptible obscenity and blasphemy. He may master ali that 
is good in the Greek Classics especially ;—he may love his Homer, Xenophon, 
Thucydides, Demosthenes, Plato, Auschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Pindar; 
and still be quite a stranger to the depravities of heathen mythology. Accord- 
ingly in all our colleges it is not the man who keeps Homer, Sophocles, and 
Virgil on his table, in whose bosom one might expect to see the foulness and 
damp of impurity, but he who has neither industry to learn, nor elevated feeling 
to appreciate the productions of such minds, and who finds his lazy level in com- 
munion with the demoralizing novels of Fielding, or the poetry of Byron and 
Moore. It is not the profound classical scholar, but the man who refuses that 
robust and hardy and exalting discipline, and betakes himself exclusively to a 
modern literature which re'axes and enervates his spirit, and offers a thousand 
inducements to sensuality, where the literature of the ancients offers one. 

In defending the literature of Greece against this objection we have an ad- 

vantage ground which we should not possess so fully in regard to classical 
literature in general. We have both unjustly and unfortunately spread our idea 
of the manners and writers of imperial and licentious Rome, over both depart- 
ments of ancient literature; taking our conception of immorality from the 
Latin, with which we are somewhat conversant, and applying it indiscriminately 
to the Greek, about which we know comparatively nothing. It is incontroverti- 
ble that the Grecian literature, as a collection, is purer in point of morality than 
that of any other people in the world. We would rather be left in the midst of 
it, without a word of warning or advice, than in that of England, Germany, 
France, Spain, or Italy. Its purity indeed is astonishing—an anomaly, the 
more inexplicable the more we study it—for it grew up amidst great corruption 
of manners, and under the full influence of a voluptuous mythology. We have 
the Bible and worship God, and all modern literature has grown up amidst, 
though not beneath, the influences of Christianity ; and yet the moderns have 
exhibited a depraved ingenuity in licentious writings of which the ancients 
never formed a conception. We may become masters of the Greek literature, 
and perfectly revel in its richness, and yet scarcely know that an impure author 
exists, or have the spirit submitted to anything gross or licentioys in its ten- 
dency. A bare list of the names of the most important Greek authors would be 
the best answer to the objection we are considering. Every scholar knows 
that an equal number of miscellaneous volumes could hardly be gathered from 
all English literature, so free from moral poison, from anything that might de- 
grade the imagination and corrupt the heart. Who would not more willingly 
put his mind under the control of Herodotus and Thucydides, than expose it in 
the same manner to the influence of Hume, Gibbon, or Robertson? It is just as 
foolish to say that because Aristophanes, with all his genius, wrote vulgarly, or 
Anacreon voluptuously, therefore we ought never to learn Greek and read De- 
mosthenes, Sophocles, or Plato, as it would be to assert that because Sedley, 
Rochester and Byron wrote indecently, therefore we must abstain from Burke, 
Milton, Shakspeare, and a hundred others. And if we would exclude the 
classics, because they are not Christian, to be consistent we must also exclude 
the mathematics and other branches of science, and commit the mass of English 
literature to the flames. 

This is eminently a practical subject. Were the moral influence of the 
classics half so injurious as has been asserted, it must have left its stamp most 
deeply on the character and writings of those most familiar with the study. 
Let us examine this point. Of the names that have shed a lustre over the moral 
and literary character of England, the purest and noblest are those of the pro- 
foundest classical scholars. The Divines of the seventeenth century, those 
gigantic pillars of English literature, as a set of scholars are celebrated for their 
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profound Greek erudition. We shall have occasion to notice this fact under 
another part of our subject, more minutely. Hard study of any kind is in itself 
a powerful antagonist to anything like impurity of mind. Profound Greek 
scholarship and licentiousness of soul are almost incompatible. ‘There is a spirit 
in the literature of Greece, before which the lurid fires of impure passion go out 
like stagnant midnight exhalations before the powerful action of the sun. 
We are not to ask, we do not wish to know, what sciolists think, or to what 
unhallowed use a dabbler in the classics may have put the little knowledge 
he has obtained; we want to know the opinion of those who have been really 
profound and noble scholars, not merely tinged but ingrained, as it were, with 
the spirit of ancient literature. We want to know what Milton, and Burke, and 
Johnson, and Parr, and Sir William Jones, and Cudworth, and Leighton, and 
Hall, and Lowth have thought of this subject. 

We are to take men whose education has embraced the fullest and most com- 
prehensive list of the ancient classics, and in the intellectual and moral expres- 
sion of their character and writings we may read the legitimate influence of a 
deep, worthy and venerable scholarship. And from the earliest period to the 
present moment in English Literature, we shall find that with some exceptions 
the most immoral writers have been the poorest classical scholars. On the con- 
trary, the most virtuous authors, the men of powerful, elevated, commanding 
genius, the men of practical integrity and wisdom, have been celebrated for 
their classical attainments. In the very age when licentiousness was ripest, 
and poetry, with the whole herd of rhyming parasites, but a mere ornament to 
render the seductive forms of sensuality more alluring and familiar, an outside 
covering of apparent grace, refinement and delicacy, an artificial paint to spread 
over the pallid, sunken cheeks of the harlot, in that age, the poet, who of all 
poets was the profoundest classical scholar, wrote the Paradise Lost. ‘The very 
worst books in the language have been written by miserable, idle, superficial 
students ; men who have neither energy to master, nor worthiness to appreciate 
the richness of a literature so hardy in its constitution, and so lofty in its spirit: 
mere vagabonds in literature, who have no conception what a vigorous intellec- 
tual discipline means: impure minds, into which every thing that enters becomes 
a poison. It is the men of extensive classical study, who now, as the sceptred 
monarchs of the intellect, ‘still rule our spirits from their urns.’ It is such 
minds, that have sent out in their works a redeeming influence through our 
whole literary system, an influence which broods over and pervades and 
strengthens the general mind, as the atmosphere encloses all vegetation, and 
silently is at the same time received into its being, to circulate through the 
branches and give life and freshness to the leaves. To this argument, which is 
not speculative, but practical, we shall have occasion to advert under another 
division of our subject. 

If the objection we have now noticed existed in all its exaggerated power, it 
might still be obviated in practice, and at the same time the benefit of a classical 
discipline secured. Under a teacher of learning, taste, and Christian feeling, 
this study may be converted into one of the most powerful and impressive 
engines of moral instruction. Let the blaze of the gospel be on every occasion 
contrasted with the darkness of paganism, and the result will be salutary to the 
whole character. Truths that are made to appear by contrast fasten themselves 
of all others the deepest in the soul. We have not yet begun to experience the 
manifold advantages of a really Christian method of studying the classics. 

It is possible to exercise too fastidious a caution and delicacy on this subject. 
He who expects, by taking away all external temptation, to destroy all sin, is 
wofully mistaken. A Christian education is a commanding Christian duty: but 
whether this appellation would exclude from the course of the pupil every thing 
but what has an immediate tendency in itself to make him morally better, may 
be doubted. “For God sure esteems” says Milton, “the growth and comple- 
tion of one virtuous person more than the restraint of ten vicious. As therefore 
the state of man now is, what wisdom can be to choose, what continence to for- 
bear, without the knowledge of evil. He that can appreciate and consider vice 
with all her baits and seeming pleasures, and yet abstain, and yet distinguish, 
and yet prefer that which is truly virtuous, he is the true warfaring Christian. 
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I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexercised and unbreathed 
that never sallies out and sees her adversary, but slinks out of the race where 
that immortal garland is to be run for, not without dust and heat. ‘That which 
purifies is trial, and trial is by what is contrary.” The whole Speech for the 
Liberty of Unlicensed Printing is an admirable answer to the objection we haye 
been considering. The fact is, that an impure mind would draw poison from 
the sweetest rose. And he who could find temptations to sin amidst the severe 
and chaste literature of Greece, what would he become, abandoned exclusively 
to the enervating spirit of modern literature ! | 


He that has light within his own clear breast 
May sit in the centre, and enjoy bright day: 

But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts, 
Benighted walks under the midday sun : 
HIMSELF IS HIS OWN DUNGEON! 


The language and literature of Greece should be studied, in the next place, 
for the enlargement of the mind, for its vigorous discipline, and for the introduc- 
tion of a better system of intellectual philosophy. Whoever learns a new lan- 
guage, opens to himself a new world. The sphere of his imagination is enlarged, 
his thoughts take a wider flight, he uses all his mental powers with greater 
elasticity and freedom. Confined to our own literature we become prejudiced 
and contracted in our views, and are apt to think that all who have gone before 
us were mere drivellers, wandering about in the dark. An acquaintance with 
other literatures, especially one so rich and so far back as that of the Greeks, 
conquers this intellectual bigotry, gives us a wide prospect, makes the mind 
comprehensive, and teaches intellectual humility. It accustoms us to habits of 
liberal investigation. He who possesses two rich languages, possesses two 
minds ; minds, moreover, of a different order, and of the most various powers. 
He learns the simplicity and universality of truth, and learns to separate what is 
essential from what is accidental. He learns the profoundness and universality 
of the principles of criticism. - He learns that poetry is not a thing of circum- 
stance, but a portion of the being of man. There is as much difference between 
one who knows only his native tongue, and one who is familiar with the lan- 
guages and literatures of other times and nations, as between the rustic, who 
never journeyed beyond the precincts of his paternal farm, and the citizen of the 
world, whose mind is a panorama of all lands, and whose manners wear the 
grace of a perfect gentleman. 

Familiarity with Greek literature tends very strongly to train the mind to 
habits of patient industry. The ancient scholars and philosophers were im- 
pressed with a deep, abiding, practical conviction of the necessity of labor, repe- 
tition, and perseverance, to form an intellect perfectly trained. Energetic sen- 
timents on this subject are common throughout their works. Aristotle consid- 
ered the whole of philosophy, viewed in relation to the student, as consisting of 
habits moral and intellectual, acquired by means of a regular process of mental 
discipline. The whole atmosphere of Greek literature is indeed too bracing 
for an indolent, debilitated habit of mind. No lazy, self-indulgent valetudina- 
rian can live in it: that intellectua] clime is a region of strong thought; the 
place for giant minds to thrive in. 

Whatever tends to invigorate and sharpen the intellect, prepares us for the 
prevalence of a better system of intellectual and moral philosophy. The gen- 
eral mind in our age is under the baneful influence of an unacknowledged, in- 
visible materialism ; it is mechanical in its speculations, and yet indefinite in 
its view. It is comprehensive in the sense of embracing a vast variety of ob- 
jects, but it loses in depth what is gained in surface. Distracted bya multi- 
plicity of engagements, it thoroughly encompasses and penetrates no one 
subject, nor gives perfect symmetry and polish to any performance. It is ever 
inahurry. And the physical sciences have advanced so rapidly, that intellec- 
tual, spiritual power is less relied upon than the material power of external 
machinery. The soul of man almost quails beneath the wonders of the world of 
art, which itself has opened to the light and set in motion, and amidst which It 
ought to preside with an absolute, uncontrolled, unquestioned despotism. The 
world is turned into a vast factory, and the voice of the soul is silent amidst the 
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confused whirring of ten thousand noisy engines. The contemplation of the 
deep spiritual world within us, which gives to the exteraal world all its impor- 
tance, is abandoned for the marvels of the material universe. Its profound 
phenomena that wear the impress of eternity, its inborn ideas, independent of 
sensation, and which the external universe could no more call into being than 
matter can beget spirit, are put on a level with steam engines, and explained 
and classified like any material machinery. The philosophy of the age isa 
grovelling, sensuous philosophy. it degrades the soul from its dignity, dims 
the eye of faith, envelopes the objects of religion in the fog and haze of meta- 
physical speculation, blinds the understanding and then sets it on the throne of 
reason, and spreads contradiction through the whole science of theology. It is 
diffused like malaria through the intellectual and moral atmosphere, nowhere 
tangible, but every where exerting its pernicious energies, and dwarfing the 
universal intellect. It deprives the Bible of its authority, sends the soul to hunt 
for external evidences of revelation, brings in the mere understanding to sit in 
judgment on the mighty mysteries of another state of existence, and shutting 
up the mind to the world of sense and external experiment, leaves the under- 
standing to declare that no truths are to be credited, whose authority lies be- 
yond the circle of its own scanty experience. 

A profound acquaintance with Greek literature, and the study of the old phi- 
losophy in the light and under the guidance of a practical Christianity, would 
perhaps be the best preparation of the general mind for a release from its errors, 
and for the embrace of a better philosophical system. It is time to have done 
with attempts to force the reason into quiet before the presence of absurdities 
consequent on philosophical errors. It is time to acknowledge and examine 
the distinction between the Reason and the Understanding, to know how wide 
asunder are their peculiar provinces and modes of action, (as far asunder as the 
soul’s spirituality and the sagacity of the brute,) what are the objects with which 
each is appropriately conversant, what is the nature of their connection, and 
what their influence upon each other, and what are the practical errors of per- 
mitting their known union in the human being to pass into a supposed sameness 
and oneness of essence.* It is time habitually to feel and practically to acknow- 
ledge, in philosophy as well as in religion, the separate existence and spirituality 
of the soul, and to contemplate its being and examine its powers with spiritual 
vision, by self consciousness, with reference to its origin, and not by blind ex- 
periments on the tenement and the world it inhabits, with reference to its phe- 
nomena through the medium of sense. The prevailing intellectual philosophy 
examines and analyzes the soul, very much as natural philosophy might examine 
and analyze a piece of pure carbon.+ 





* An acquaintance with the distinction between the Reason and the Understanding, and a knowledge of 
the peculiar province of each of these faculties, throws as tnuch light over the whole system of intel- 
lectual philosophy, as an acquaintance with the law of gravitation does over the system of the universe, 
A book tracing out and developing this distinction minutely and fully, would be, in relation to the spiritual 
world, something like Newton’s Principia in relation to the natural world, If CoLeRrtpGE possessed New- 
ton’s industry, to complete, arrange, and demonstrate the discoveries of his own philosophic genius, his would 
be as great a name in the science of the spiritual, as the name of Newton in that of the natural universe, 

“The eye is not more inappropriate to sound, than the mere understanding to the modes and laws of 
spiritual existence.” ‘The understanding belongs to the temporal part of our nature, reason to the eternal: 
the former, grows out of our connection with the body, and is the medium and interpreter by which reason 
converses with the things of sense: the latter, is the being of the soul, is intuitive, and behoids spiritual 
truth. A most instructive volume might be written, to exhibit the instances in which universal error has 
sprung from the confusion of these two powers, and the vast evil of permitting the one to usurp the pecu- 
liar sphere of the other. The Unitarians, for instance, embrace their delusions and distorted views of the 
gospel, in a great measure, from looking with the bat’s eyes of the understanding at religious truths, which 
reason only can contemplate, and which, in the view of reason only, are not contradictory. 


t “The leading differences between mechanic and vital philosophy may all be drawn from one point: 
namely, that the former demanding for every mode and act of existence real or possible visibility, knows 
only of distance and nearness, composition (or rather juxtaposition) and decomposition, in short, the 
relutions of unproductive particles to each other; so that in every instance, the result is the exact sum of 
the component quantities, as ia arithmetical addition, ‘This is the philosophy of death, and only of a dead 
nature can it hold good.” 

“ What then but apparitions can remain to a philosophy, which strikes death through all tii:gs visible 
and invisible ; satisfies itself thea only, when it can explain those abstractions of the outward senses, 
(which by ao unconscious irony, it names indifferently fact and phenomena,) mechanically—that is, by 
the laws of death; and brands with the name of mysticism, every solution grounded in life, or the powers 
and intuitions of !ife?” ‘The habit of living for time and sense, instead of eternity, is, more than any- 
thing else, at the foundation of this ‘ philosophy of death.’ It weakens man’s spiritual being, puts out his 
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If great and wise minds, the greatest and wisest of this and of past ages haye 
not been wholly blinded, the writings of PLaro abound with truths fetched from 
the deepest well-springs ; truths that followed out and brought from the land of 
dimness and shadows into the clear light of the Bible, reveal to man the pro- 
foundest depths of his being. And it is remarkable that those English Philoso- 
phers and Divines, whose fondness for Platonism has been conspicuous, are 
distinguished above all their fellows for the profundity and comprehensiveness 
of their wisdom. ‘The intellectual and religious aspect of their writings is ma- 
jestic. ‘The works of Leighton, Howe, Mcre, Cudworth and others, are inex- 
haustible treasuries of deep, powerful, magnificent thought; truths come to 
view every where in all their pages, that not merely please and instruct, but 
strongly arrest the soul and break up its slumbers; and turn it in upon itself 
with intense energy of reflection, and accustom it to the profound contempla- 
tion of Spiritual Life. 

Truths that have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the Eternal Silence : truths that wake, 
To perish never. 

It is not wonderful that the love and faithful study of one who like Plato always 
directs the attention of his readers away from sensible things, and things taken 
for granted, immediately to their own inward being, endeavoring to make thei 
know themselves, and not the objects of their senses, should be followed by such 
a noble result in the discovery and exhibition of imperishable principles. We 
need to retreat for a while from the external world of science and art, and to 
forget its distractions in the presence of men whose attention was almost con- 
fined to the phenomena of soul, before we can even profitably meditate on those 
truths. ‘Those educated under the fuli influence of the modern philosophy, and 
the multitude, who have received as an heir-loom a habit of contempt for the 
philosophy of Athens, regarding it but as another name for the essence of 
visionary absurdity, but who know no more about it than the inquisitors who 
condemned Galileo knew of the true system of the universe, will continue to 
raise the cry of mysticism, whenever any psychological writer shall attempt to 
advance by its light.* “To remain unintelligible to such a mind, exclaims 





spiritual vision, and degrades him to be a creature of the understanding merely, and a slave of the body 
and the world he inhabits but is so soon to leave, accustoms him to view all truth through a physical 
coloring, and begets in him an inveterate tendency to sensualize, and render gross, and convey by physical 
images, all his conceptions. If man will degrade reason, forget immortality, and live with no higher aim 
than the beasts that perish, what can be expected but that he should act and speculate under the guidance 
of that faculty only, which “the dog possesses in kind at least with his master ;” and under such guidance, 
how can he do otherwise than grope about in moral and intellectual darkness? To such an extent has 
the deadening influence of the mechanical philosophy procecded, that men even of piety and thought will 
reject all that wears the appearance of speculation (as to common sense and exterual experimentalism, 
every thing truly spiritual, every thing real in philosophy must) as visionary and incomprehensible: you 
cannot see it, touch it, taste it. “I am not able to conceive,” says Plato, “that any other discipline can 
make the soul look upwards, but that which respects being, and that which is invisible; and if a man 
undertakes to Jearn anything of sensible objects, whether he gape upwards or bellow downwards, never 
shall I say that he learns, for 1 aver he has no science of those things.” 


* Pxiato’s celebrated comparison, with which the seventh Book of the Republic opens, illustrates most 
beautifully the source of the complaints of “mysticism,” uttered by men on whom physical custom lies 
with a weight, “ heavy as frost, and deep almost as life.” We give it in Taylor’s translation. 

“Consider men as in a subterrancous habitation, resembling a cave, with its entrance expanding to the 
light, and answering to the whole extent of the cave. Suppose them to have been in this cave from their 
childhood, with chains both on their legs and necks, so as to remain there, and only be able to look before 
them, but by the chain incapable to turn their heads round. Suppose them, likewise, to have the light of a 
fire, burning far above and behind them; and that between the fire and the fettered men there is a road 
above. Along this road, observe a low wall built like that which hedges in the stage of mountebanks, on 
which they exhibit their wonderful tricks. I observe it, said he. Behold now, along this wall, men bearing 
ail sorts of utensils, raised above the wall, and human statues, and other animals in wood and stone, and 
furniture of every kind. And, as is likely, some of those who are carrying these are speaking, and others 
silent. You mention, said he, a wonderful comparison, and wonderful ‘fettered men. But such, however, 
as resemble us, said [; for in the first place, do you think that such as these see anything of themselves, or 
of one another, but the shadows formed by the fire, falling on the opposite part of the cave? How can 
they, said he, if through the whole of life they be under a necessity, at least, of having their heads un- 
moved? But what do they sce of what is carrying along? Is it not the very same? Why not? If then, 
they were able to converse with one another, do not you think they would deem it proper to give names to 
those very things which they saw before them? Of necessity they must. And what if the opposite part 
of the prison had an echo; when any of those who passed along spake, do you imagine they would reckon 


that what spake was anything else than the passing shadow? Not I, said he. Such as these then, 


said I, will entirely judge that there is nothing true but the shadows of utensils, By an abundant 
necessity, replied he. Wath reference then, both to their freedom from these chains, and their cure of this 
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Schelling, on a like occasion, is honor and a good name before God and man.” 
We shall not be likely to come to a better result, until we become more humble ; 
until we are willing to go and sit at the feet of those we are accustomed to 
despise ; until, with unprejudiced minds, wise scholars, 

Piercing the long neglected holy cave, 

The haunt obscure ot Old Philosophy, 

Shall bid with lifted torch its starry walls 

Sparkle as erst they sparkled to the flame 

Of odorous lamps, tended by saint and sage! 

Indefiniteness and want of precision and acuteness in the use of language are 
one powerful cause of error in philosophy, and thus, as well as directly, of im- 
mense deleterious influence in the science of theology. The want of mental 
discipline induced by the extension of mental effort over a great variety of sub- 
jects, none of which can be thoroughly fathomed, is another. ‘To counteract 
these evils, what can be better adapted than the study of a noble language, and 
a hardy literature like the Greek. ‘There is needed in the early stage of edu- 
cation, an intellectual discipline which shall inure the mind to patience in pur- 
suit of truth, and perseverance in overcoming difficulties, and by which the pupil 
at the same time shall be accustomed to high ideal standards of excellence. 
There is needed a discipline that will make it painful to leave any subject on a 
superficial investigation, or to dismiss any task till it has been wrought and pol- 
ished with the utmost labor and skill. In the study of Greek while the mind iz 
living in the midst of the most admirably finished models, so that the general 
taste is becoming more and more refined, the separate powers of the intellect 
are invigorated, and habits of industry and energy in their application, formed 
and established. The study of language is not merely mechanical ; it learns 
the pupil to think while he is studying. Other studies may occupy only single 





ignorance, consider the nature of it, if such a thing should happen to them. When any one should be 
loosed, and obliged on a sudden to rise up, turn round his neck, and walk, and look up towards the light ; 
and in doing all these things should be pained, and unable, from the splendors, to behold the things of 
which he formerly saw the shadows, what do you think he would say, if one should tell him that formerly 
he had seen trifles, but now, being somewhat nearer to reality, and turning toward what was more real, he 
saw with more rectitude; and so, pointing out to him each of the things passing along, should question 
him, and oblige him to tell what it was; do you not think he would be both in doubt, and would deem what 
he had formerly seen to be more true, than what was now pointed out to him? By far, said he. And if 
he should oblige him to look to the light itself, would not he find pain in his eyes and shun it ; and, turning 
to such things as he is able to behold, reckon that these are really more clear than those pointed out? 
Just so, replied he. 

“ But if one, said [, should drag him from thence, violently, through a rough and steep ascent, and never 
stop till he drew him up to the light of the sun, would he not, whilst he was thus drawn, both be in tor- 
ment, and be filled with indignation? And after he had even come to the light, having his eyes filled with 
splendor, he would be able to see none of these things now called true. He would not, said he, suddenly, 
at least. But he would require, [ think, to be accustomed to it some time, if he were to perceive things 
above. And first of all, he would most easily perceive shadows, and afterwards the images of men and of 
other things in water, and after that the things themselves. And with reference to these, he would more 
easily sce the things in the heavens, and the heavens themselves, by looking in the night to the light of the 
stars and the moon, than by day looking on the sun, and the light of the sun. How can it be otherwise? 
And last of all, he may be able, | think, to perceive and contemplate the sun himself, not in water, nor re- 
semblances of him, in a foreign seat, but himself by himself, in his own proper region. Of necessity, said 
he. And after this, he would now reason with himself concerning him, that it is he whe gives the sea 
sons, and years, and governs all things in the visible place; and that of all those things which he formerly 
saw, he is in a certain manner the cause. It is evident, said he, that after these things he may arrive at 
such reasonings as these. But what? when he remembers his first habitation, and the vision which was 
there, and those who were then bis companions in bonds, do you not think he will esteem himself happy by 
the change, and pity them? And that greatly. And if there were any honors, and encomiums, and re- 
wards, among themselves, fer him who most acutely perceived what passed along, and best remembered 
which of them was wont to pass foremost, which latest, and which of them went together; and from 
these observations were best able to presage what was to happen; does it appear to you that he will be 
desirous of such honors, or envy those who among these are honored or in power? Or will he not rather 


wish to suffer that of Homer, and vehemently desire, 


As laborer to some ignoble man 
To work tor him, 


and rather suffer anything, than to possess such opinions and live after sucha manner? I think so, 
replied he, that he would rather suffer and embrace anything rather than live in that manner. But con- 
sider this farther, said I :—if such an one should descend, and sit down again in the same seat, would not 
his eyes be filled with darkness, in consequence of coming suddenly from the sun? Very mach 80, replied 
he. And should he now again be obliged to give his opinion of those shadows, and to dispute about them 
with those who are there eternally chained; whilst yet his eyes are dazzled, and before they recovered their 
former state, (which would not be effected in a short time) would he not afford them laughter? And 
would it not be said of him, that, having ascended, he was returning with vitiated eyes, and that it was 
not proper even to attempt to go above, and that whoever should attempt to liberate them and lead them 


up, if ever they were able to get him into their hands, should be put to death? They would by all 
means, said he, put him to death.” 
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faculties of the mind at a time ; this study exercises them all. And it beguiles 
the mind into the habit of close thinking, with scarce a consciousness of the 
labor. It forms the mind to habits of accurate distinction, and to coolness and 
impartiality of judgment, and thus prepares it for the calm and liberal investiga- 
tion of moral and philosophical subjects. It is favorable to clearness of view. 
It is utterly impossible to translate an author with misty conceptions of his 
meaning. The precise thing for which the words stand, must be more clearly 
imaged to the mental vision, than natural objects are to the sensible vision, in 
the clearest atmosphere of the brightest morning in Autumn. Thus, the habit 
of clear view and precise knowledge becoming a part of the mental constitution, 
is carried into all the other intellectual pursuits. A keen philologian is not in 
the custom of being satisfied with cloudy indefinite views on any subject. This 
advantage has been gratefully acknowledged by some of the most eminent 
critical scholars. 

If much has been said on the excellence of the study of language as a mental 
discipline, there never was a time when so much is needed to be said. We are 
now more than ever in danger of forgetting that the purpose of education is not 
so much to fill the mind with knowledge, as to prepare it for vigorous action in 
every department of life. At present we are beginning tothink that an education 
is nothing unless the youth be an abridged walking Encyclopedia. The grand 
question ought to be—what kind of education will best develope and strengthen 
all the intellectual faculties. “In vain,” says a distinguished French philoso- 
pher,* “ will they put into the head of the child the elements of all the sciences ; 
in vain will they flatter themselves they have made him understand them; if 
there has been no endeavor to develope his faculties by continual yet moderate 
exercise, suited to the yet weak state of his organs, if no care has been taken 
to preserve their just balance, so that no one may be greatly improved at the 
expense of the rest, this child will have neither genius nor capacity; he will 
not think for himself; he will judge only after others; he will have neither 
taste nor intelligence nor nice apprehension; he will be fit for nothing great 
or profound; always superficial ; learned, perhaps, in appearance, but never 
original, and perpetually embarrassed whenever he is put out of the beaten 
track; he will live only by his memory, which alone has been diligently culti- 
vated, and all his other faculties will remain, as it were, extinct or torpid.” The 
more experience we gain, the more we become practically convinced that intel- 
lectual and moral discipline ought to be the sole object of education. The 
knowledge we obtain while young does not remain with us as knowledge, (for 
we forget it, save in the general outline,) but in its results as mental discipline: 
and we have to re-commence and re-examine, at a time when our powers, by 
such discipline, have become manly and vigorous, and our view comprehensive, 
the very knowledge we acquired at college, in order to make it of practical 
utility. 

As a means of developement to the intellectual faculties, “the study of the 
dead languages (this quotation is from the same philosopher) is really in itself, 
and independently of the matters of which these languages are the vehicle, the 
best and most useful subject of public instruction; so that no other species of 
instruction can with advantage be substituted for it, whatever may be the desti- 
nation of those who learn; and that, to say all in one word, if by some prodigy 
or natural disease, a scholar could find himself on leaving the first class, be- 
reaved all at once of all the ideas he had acquired, and reduced to know nothing, 
not even a single word of Latin or Greek, provided he might preserve his fac- 
ulties in the same state of developement and perfection they had attained at the 
moment of this change, this scholar, ignorant as he would be left, would probably 
be better educated and better prepared for whatever vocation he might be des- 
tined to in life, than any other boy of his age, to whom the best possible educa- 
tion with the exclusion of Latin and Greek had been given, and who should 
have, moreover, the advantage of having lost nothing of the ideas he had 
acquired.” 

That is sometimes said to be lost time which is spent upon the dead languages. 





* Professor Pictet. Appendix to Carpenter’s Principles of Education. 
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“ The rea! way to gain time in education is to lose it ; that is, to give it up to the 
natural developement of the faculties ; not to be in haste to construct the edifice 
of knowledge, but first to prepare the materials and lay deep the foundations. 
The time that is yielded to the mind for unfolding itself, though slowly, is not 
Jost; but to derange its natural progress by forcing on it premature instruction 
is to lose not only the time spent, but much of the time to come. Give your 
pupil memory, attention, judgment, taste ; and believe, whatever his vocation of 
life may be, he will make more rapid and more certain proficiency, than if you 
had loaded him with knowledge which you cannot answer for his bringing to 
any result, and which his organs, weak and variable, and his unconfirmed 
faculties are as yet little able to bear.” 

Many men think no employments practical, but those that are immediately 
mechanical ; or those that minister to our bodily necessities; or those that 
afford knowledge, whose application is immediate and evident. To such men, 
God himself cannot appear, as Creator of the universe, an architect of practical 
wisdom ; for he has covered the earth with objects, and the sky and the clouds 
with tints, whose surpassing beauty is their only utility; but whose beauty is 
eminently useful, because man, who beholds it, is immortal ; because it wakes 
the soul to moral contemplation, excites the imagination, softens the sensibilities 
of the heart, and throws round every thing in man’s temporal habitation the 
sweet light of poetry reflected from the habitations of angels, telling him both 
of his mortality and immortality, giving him symbols of both, and holding with 
him a perpetual conversation of the glory and wisdom and goodness of God. 


To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


To such men, the employment of Milton, while writing Paradise Lost, would 
have seemed less practical than that of the shoemaker at his next door; nor 
would it alter their views to represent that all the shoes the man could possibly 
inake in a whole lifetime, would be worn out in a very few years, while the 
Divine Poem would be a glorious banquet and a powerful discipline to all good 
men and great minds for ages. Whatever in any degree disciplines the mind 
for effort is practical, though for every thing else it be utterly useless. Sir 
Humphrey -Davy, when studying the grammar at school, was not engaged in a 
less practical business, than Sir Humphrey Davy when meditating on the nature 
of the fire-damp, and constructing his celebrated invention. The youthful 
James Ferguson was employed as practically while making his litle models of 
mills and spinning wheels, and thus developing his genius, and exercising the 
energies of his mind, as he was while exercising the energies of his body in 
tending his flock of sheep. Whatever exercises the immortal part of man’s 
being, whatever calls him away from sense, fixes his attention on what is spir- 
itual, reminds him of eternal instead of temporal realities, directs him to the 
cultivation and refinement of his intellectual faculties, or in any way awakes 
his energies of self-consciousness, turns his eye inward, fires and strengthens 
his imagination, breaks the lethargy and fetters of materialism, and makes him 
conscious of Life by the power of Truth and Being, instead of the movements 
and experiments of sense, whatever does this, is, in the noblest and best sense 
of the word, practical. Thus, PLaro was a more practical philosopher than 
Locxe. Thus, Poetry and Painting are among the most practical arts with 
which men can be conversant. While Blooinfield, sitting in his garret, and 
hammering the leather on his lapstone, amidst his fellow workmen, was at the 
same time wandering in imagination among the fields in the open air, and com- 
posing the “ Farmer’s Boy,” was the work of his hands, or the labor of his mind, 
the most practical? Wordsworth is engaged in business at least as practical 
as that of any village blacksmith. So was Coleridge, when he wrote the 
“ Rhyme of the Ancient Mariner.” So is Washington Allston. The study of 


“Spalatro’s Vision of the Bloody Hand,” rouses the imagination, speaks to the 
conscience, personifies guilt, reads truth to the soul, and awes it into solemn 
and deep thought, quite as much as the contemplation of the busiest threshing 
machine. The picture is practical so far as it wakes the soul’s energies, and 
faithfully answers the purpose for which God has made man capable of receiv- 
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ing pleasure and instruction from the art of the painter. The instrument js 
practical so far as it enables the soul to dispense with the labors of the body, 
and leaves man at leisure to cultivate the nobler part of his being. And every 
employment that will be in its results for the growth of the human mind or the 
benefit of society, is practical, though attended not only with no advantage, 
but perhaps with injury and loss to the individual so employed. : 

The study of the dead languages would then be practical and useful, though 
all its multiplied advantages were reduced to one; the admirable discipline it 
affords the mind: nor will any scholar be inclined to deny that the Greek, of 
all other languages, affords such discipline in the greatest variety and degree. 
It is a perfect prodigy, a marvellous wonder of the world for its versatile strength 
and beauty. The very act of carrying a Greek verb through the synopsis is one 
of the best intellectual exercises we can mention. How many faculties are 
called into operation, what different, yet simultaneous efforts of attention, 
memory, comparison, judgment, taste, and even imagination, are involved in the 
simple act of following one word through all the niceties and combinations of 
its different meanings in the voices and moods of a Greek Paradigm. 

The study of the Greek, as a language merely, enriches the imagination 
almost as much as the study of the poetry of modern nations. Its musical con- 
struction fills the mind with harmony ; its manifold and infinitely various com- 
pounds let the spirit loose in a wilderness of tangledsweets. There are volumes 
of poetry even in its epithets; its words are the key notes to whole strains of 
invisible music. The jvery sight of a page of Greek letters, to one familiar 
with the language, speaks melody to the ear of his soul; the print is full of 
fragrance, like the breath from a forest of spices to one wandering by it ; if the 
presence of other pursuits has exiled him from the beloved studies of his youth, it 
carries him, as in a dream, back to the country and company of Homer, Socrates, 
and Plato, and reminds him of the intellectual treasures of that wonderful people, 
as the scent of a citron would recall to an exiled native of the tropical isles, the 
luxuriant groves where he has gathered the fruit with his own hand, and breathed 
perfumes, reclining under the shadow of the trees. If the power of words is to 
be learned any where, it is in this wonderful tongue. When we look at its 
inexhaustible beauty, richness, and energy, it seems made on purpose for the 
poet and the orator. It is the winged servitor and handmaid of the imagination, 
by the speed with which it accompanies the mind in its excursions, keeping 
pace with the utmost rapidity of thought, passing from sensible to spiritual, and 
from spiritual to sensible, or mingling images of both, and with indestructible 
vigor sustaining the movements of the soul and embodying her visions, as she 
soars from one ideal world to another of excessive light and glory. With what 
surprising clearness does it depict the most timid, retiring, shadowy abstrac- 
tions! With what grace does it shape, and as with a Fairy’s wand, detain 
before the eye the wildest creations of fancy! Again, with what concentrated 
force does it compress powerful thought, or, in the province of the imagination, 
bring vast regions at once to the mind, comprehending almost the infinite in the 
finite, even in a single epithet, as ‘the cope of heaven is imaged in a dew drop.’ 
And with what profundity and power does it sustain the soul’s speculations con- 
cerning her own being, unfolding psychological truth through a medium of such 
spiritual transparency, that intuitive vision could scarcely behold it with less un- 
certainty or indistinctness. It is moreover the world’s storehouse for scientific 
nomenclature ; and when we look at the ease, subtilty, and variety of its com- 
pounds, its power and flexibility in abstract reasoning, and the readiness with 
which it adapts itself to the advancement of knowledge, so that whatever un- 
heard of accessions are made, it is at no loss to exhibit them, one might imagine 
that it was given to the explorer of all science and philosophy for the perfect 
classification and communication of his discoveries. Who, that has opportunity 
to discipline his mind by the use of such an instrument, is willing to forego it ? 


[ To be concluded in our next number. | 
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HISTORY OF 


REVIVALS OF RELIGION, 


FROM THE SETTLEMENT OF THE COUNTRY TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


[Continued from page 213.) 


Periop Tuirp. From 1720 to 1750; thirty years. 


Tue house of Brunswick now filled the British throne. George I. was 
crowned in 1714, and died in 1727. George II. immediately succeeded, and 
reigned till his death in 1760. The policy of the administrations under both 
these kings was very nearly similar. It was the favorite object of Horace Wal- 
pole and other ministers, to preserve the balance of power in Europe. This 
involved the nation in almost constant wars with France. The North American 
colonies were the frequent scene of operations between the two contending 
powers. Louisburg, the Gibraltar of North America, was taken from the 
French, by the New England troops. The wars which raged at different times, 
in various parts of the country, exerted, of course, a deleterious effect on public 
morals. 

Several events in the providence of God, excited great attention at the time, 
and were productive of considerable changes in society. In 1721, the small pox 
was very fatal in Boston, and in some of the surrounding towns. Of 5,889, who 
were attacked by it in Boston, 844 died. The Rey. Dr. Cotton Mather, who 
had read of inoculation as practised among the Turks, recommended it to the 
physicians. Dr. Zabdiel Boylston alone complied with the recommendation. 
He was very successful in the application of the remedy, but was finally com- 
pelled to desist from his benevolent work by an act of the General Court! The 
year 1727 was remarkable for the greatest earthquake, which had ever been 
known in New England. It occurred in the night of October 29, when the 
heavens were perfectly clear, and the moon shining brightly. It extended sev- 
eral hundred miles. At Newbury, Essex county, Massachusetts, the earth 
opened in several places. The public mind was greatly alarmed, with the appre- 
hension that the day of nature’s final dissolution had come. In 1735, a fatal 
epidemic, known by the name of the throat distemper, raged in many parts of 
New England. In the province of New Hampshire alone, which had then only 
fifteen towns, one thousand persons, nine hundred of whom were under twenty 
years of age, fell victims to this terrible malady. 

During this period, the last of the thirteen original colonies was planted. In 
1732, a charter was obtained for settling that part of South Carolina, which was 
afterwards named Georgia. In 1733, the emigrants, under General Oglethorpe, 
arrived. In 1720, the population of all the colonies was between four and five 
hundred thousand. In 1750, the close of the period, the number of inhabitants 
was about 1,100,000. The resources of the country were greatly augmented, 
and that wealth and that character were accumulating, which were to sustain 
the people of the country in the trying times which were approaching. 

In the mean time the different Religious Denominations were establishing 
themselves in the country, and employing various means to extend their influ- 
ence. The first Baptist association formed in the United States, was that 
formed in Philadelphia, in 1707. Churches had been gathered for some time in 
Providence, Boston, and elsewhere. Episcopacy was early established in Vir- 
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‘ginia, and churches were founded in many other parts of the country. No orga- 

nization of the Episcopal church, in this country, was effected till after the 
revolutionary war. The Dutch Reformed was the established religion of New 
York, till 1642, when the colony was taken bythe English. The first organiza- 
tion of the Dutch church was not effected till 1757. The first Presbyterians in 
America, caine from England, Scotland, and Ireland, about the year 1700, 
They settled in what is now a part of New Jersey and Delaware. The first 
Presbyterian church in Philadelphia, was the first which was formed in the 
country. The first Presbyterian church in New York city, was formed in 1716. 
The first Presbytery—that of Philadelphia—about the year 1706. The General 
Assembly was not established till 17&&. The great body of the Christians in 
the country, in 1720, were Congregationalists. 

The earthquake, which happened in 1727, was the occasion of a temporary 
revival of religion. The ministers of Boston, in their preface to the third 
edition of President Edwards’s narrative of surprising conversions, thus speak. 
“ Yea, we need look no higher than our own times, to see abundant occasion to 
celebrate the wonderful works of God. ‘Thus when God arose and shook the 
earth, his loud call to us in that amazing providence, was followed, so far as 
man can judge, with the still voice of his Spirit, in which he was present to 
awaken inany and bring them to say trembling, ‘ What inust we do to be saved ? 
Yea, as we hope, to turn not a few from sin to God in a thorough conversion. 
But when the bitterness of death was past, much the greater part of those whom 
God’s terrors affrighted, gave sad occasion to remember those words, ‘ When 
he slew them, then they sought him; and they returned and inquired early after 
God. And they remembered that God was their rock, and the high God their 
Redeemer. Nevertheless, they did flatter him with their mouths, and they lied 
unto him with their tongues.’ And there has since been great reason to com- 
plain of our speedy return to our former sins, notwithstanding some hopes given 
of a more general reformation.” 

On the 23d of August, 1723, the venerable Increase Mather slept in Jesus. 
He was in the eighty-fifth year of his age. He was a man of great learning, 
and of extensive influence and usefulness. He was also an eminently holy man. 
As President of Harvard College, he was careful not only to give the students 
direction in their literary pursuits, but also to impart to them religious instruc- 
tion. He frequently called them one by one into the library, and there, with 
the affection of a parent, and the fidelity of a minister of the gospel, he con- 
versed with them on the salvation of their souls, and solemnly charged them to 
renounce their sins, to embrace the gospel, and devote themselves to the 
service of God. A main object in his sermons was to impress the conscience. 
Though in the last years of his life, he had been in favor of the admission of 
unconverted persons into the church, according to the decision of the synod, 
yet the influence of his character and preaching upon the cause of piety in 
Boston, and through all New England, was very great and salutary. His name 
will be had in everlasting remembrance. In 1728, his son, Dr. Cotton Mather, 
followed him to the grave. Though wanting very much in judgment, discrimi- 
nation, and taste, yet he was a man of unequalled industry, of vast learning, and 
of most comprehensive benevolence. No person in America had so large a 
library, or had read so many books, or retained so much of what he read. Asa 
minister of the gospel, he was most exemplary. He kept a list of the members 
of his church, and frequently prayed for each separately. His success cor- 
responded with his fidelity. In the first year of his ministry, about thirty were 
added to his church ; and he received the benedictions of many dying believers, 
who spoke of his labors as the means of their salvation. He arranged the busi- 
ness of every day in the morning, always inquiring by what means he could be 
useful to his fellow men, and devising new methods of doing good. Dr. 
Mather’s publications amounted to three hundred and eighty-two. In 1727, 
another illustrious man rested from his labors—the truly Reverend Solomon 
Stoddard, of Northampton. Hardly any individual, who had lived in the country, 
perhaps no one, had wielded so great and so happy an influence as Mr. Stod- 
dard. He was the minister of Northampton for nearly sixty years. As @ 
preacher, his discourses were plain, searching, experimental, and argumentative. 
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He was blessed with great success. He used to say that he had five harvests ; 
and in these revivals, there was a general cry, What must I do to be saved ? 
He was so diligent in his studies that he left a considerable number of sermons 
which he had never preached. Asis well known, he was the most distinguished 
advocate for the decision of the synod, asserting that the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper is a converting ordinance, and that all baptized persons, not scan- 
dalous in life, may lawfully approach the table. Upon this subject he wrote and 
published more than any other individual. In other respects his influence was 
most decidedly evangelical. It was very much owing to him, as Mr. Edwards, 
his grandson and colleague, asserts, that the western part of Massachusetts was 
kept comparatively free from the inroads of sectarians and errorists. 

The labors of Stoddard, of the Mathers, and of a few others, in the early part 
of this century, were undoubtedly connected with the extensive revivals of 
religion, which soon followed. Many clergymen, however, instead of clearly 
preaching the fundamental doctrines of the gospel, contented themselves with 
a cold, lifeless morality ; for where these great truths were perspicuously and 
powerfully preached, and distinctions were made between the common morality 
of men, and that which results from evangelical principles, they were offended 
and became violent opposers.* 

In February, 1727, the Rev. Jonathan Edwards was settled in Northampton, 
as colleague with Mr. Stoddard. “ At the time of Mr. Stoddard’s death,” says 
Mr. Edwards, in his narrative of surprising conversions, “the greater part of the 
people of Northampton seemed to be very insensible of the things of religion, 
and engaged in other,éauses and pursuits. Licentiousness, for some years, 
greatly prevailed among the youth of the town. It was their manner very fre- 
quently to get together in conventions of both sexes, for mirth and jollity, which 
they called frolics; and they would often spend the greater part of the night in 
them, without any regard to order in the families to which they belonged. And 
indeed family government did too much fail in the town. But in two or three 
years after Mr. Stoddard’s death, there began to be a sensible amendment of 
these evils; the young people showed more of a disposition to hearken to 
counsel, and by degrees left off their frolicing, and grew observably more 
decent in their attendance on the public worship, and there were more that 
manifested a religious concern than there used to be. At the latter end of the 
year, 17:33, there appeared a very unusual flexibleness, and yielding to advice 
in our young people. It had been too long their manner to make the evening 
after the Sabbath, and after our public lecture, to be especially times of their 
mirth and company-keeping. But a serinon was now preached on the Sabbath 
before the lecture, to show the evil tendency of the practice, and to persuade 
them to reform it; and it was urged on heads of families that it should be a 
thing agreed upon among them, to govern their families,and keep their children 
at home at these times ;—and withal it was more privately moved, that they 
should meet together the next day, in their several neighborhoods, to know 
each others’ minds ; which was accordingly done, and the motion complied with 
throughout the town. But parents found little or no occasion for the exercise 
of government in the case ; the young people declared themselves convinced by 
what they had heard from the pulpit, and were willing of themselves to comply 
with the counsel which had been given. And it was immediately, and I suppose 
almost universally complied with; and there was a thorough reformation of 
these disorders thenceforward, which has continued ever since. 

“ Presently after this, there began to appear a remarkable religious concern 
at a little village belonging to the congregation, called Pascommuck, (now in 
Easthampton,) where a few families were settled, at about three miles distance 
from the main body of the town. At this place a number of persons seemed to 
be savingly wrought upon.” The sudden death of two individuals increased 
the solemnity. In the autumn, conference meetings were commenced in vari- 
ous parts of the town. A great excitement was occasioned about this time in 
regard to the spread of the doctrines of Arminianism. Many who regarded 
themselves as in an unconverted condition, were alarmed lest God was about to 


aun‘. 
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withdraw from the land, and lest heterodoxy was about to take the place of 
correct principles. Mr. Edwards now preached his sermon on “ Justification by 
faith alone.” “At that time,” says Mr. E., “ while I was greatly reproached for 
defending this doctrine in the pulpit, and just upon my suffering a very open 
abuse for it, God’s work wonderfully broke forth among us, and souls began to 
flock to Christ, as the Saviour in whose righteousness alone they hoped to be 
justified. So that this was the doctrine, on which this work in its beginning 
was founded, as it evidently was in the whole progress of it.” In the latter part 
of December, the Spirit of God was manifest in great power. “ All other talk 
but about spiritual and eternal things was soon thrown by ; all the conversation 
in all companies, and upon all occasions, was upon these things only, unless so 
much as was necessary for people carrying on their ordinary secular business, 
They seemed to follow their worldly business more as a part of their duty, than 
from any disposition they had to it; the temptation now seemed to lie on that 
hand, to neglect worldly affairs too much, and to spend too much time in the 
immediate exercise of religion. The only thing in their view was to get the 
kingdom of heaven, and every one appeared pressing into it. The engagedness 
of their hearts in this great concern could not be hid; it appeared in their very 
countenances. It then was a dreadful thing amongst us to live out of Christ, in 
danger every day of dropping into hell; and what persons’ minds were intent 
upon, was to escape for their lives, and to fly from the wrath to come.” “ There 
was scarcely a single person in the town, either old or young, that was left un- 
concerned about the great things of the eternal world. ‘Those that were wont 
to be the vainest, and loosest, and those that had been most disposed to think and 
speak lightly of vital and experimental religion, were now generally subject to 
great awakenings. And the work of conversion was carried on in a most aston- 
ishing manner, and increased more and more; souls did, as it were, come by 
flocks to Jesus Christ.” A great change was soon made in the town. “In the 
spring and summer of 1735, the town seemed to be full of the presence of God. 
It never was so full of love, nor so full of joy ; and yet so full of distress as it 
was then. There were remarkable tokens of God’s presence in almost every 
house. It was a time of joy in families on account of salvation’s being brought 
unto them. The goings of God were then seen in his sanctuary. God’s day 
was a delight, and his tabernacles were amiable. Our public assemblies were 
then beautified ; the congregation was alive in God’s service, every one earnestly 
intent on the public worship, every hearer eager to drink in the words of the 
minister as they came from his mouth ; the assembly were in general, from time 
to time, in tears while the word was preached; some weeping with sorrow and 
distress, others with joy and love, others with pity and concern for the souls of 
their neighbors.” “Our young people when they met, were wont to spend the 
time in talking of the excellency and dying love of Jesus Christ, the glorious- 
ness of the way of salvation, the wonderful, free, and sovereign grace of God, 
his glorious work in the conversion of a soul, the truth and certainty of the 
great things of God’s word, the sweetness of the views of his perfections, &c.” 
Many that occasionally came from abroad, were deeply affected by what they 
heard and saw. Some of them returned rejoicing in hope of the glory of God. 
A similar revival soon commenced in many of the towns in the neighborhood. 
“In the month of March, the people of South Hadley began to be seized with 
deep concern about the things of religion, which very soon became universal ; 
and the work of God has been very wonderful there ; not much, if any thing 
short of what it has been here, in proportion to the bigness of the place. About 
the same time, it began to break forth in the west part of Suffield, (where 1t 
has also been very great,) and it soon spread into all parts of the town. It next 
appeared at Sunderland, and I believe, was, for a season, not less remarkable 
than it was here. About the same time it began to appear in a part of Deerfield, 
called Green River, and afterwards filled the town, and there has been @ 
glorious work there. It began also to be manifest in the south part of Hatfield, 
in a place called the Hill, and after that, the whole town, in the second week 
of April, seemed to be seized, as it were at once, with concern about the things 
of religion ; and the work of God has been great there. There has also been 4 
very general awakening at West Springfield, and Long Meadow; and in 
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Enfield, there was, for a time, a pretty general concern amongst some that had 
before been very loose persons. About the same time that this appeared at 
Enfield, the Rev. Mr. Bull, of Westfield, informed me, that there had been a 
great alteration there, and that more had been done in one week there, than in 
seven years before. Something of this work, likewise appeared in the first 
precinct in Springfield, principally in the north and south extremes of the 
parish. And in Hadley, old town, there gradually appeared so much of a work 
of God on souls, as at another time would have been thought worthy of much 
notice. Fora short time there was also a very great and general concern of 
the like nature at Northfield. And wherever this concern appeared, it seemed 
not to be in vain. But in every place, God brought saving blessings with him, 
and his word attended with his Spirit, as we have all reason to think, returned 
not void. It might be well said at that time, in all parts of the county, Who 
are these that fly as a cloud and as doves to their windows?” “This remarkable 
pouring out of the Spirit of God, which thus extended from one end to the 
other of this county, was not confined to it, but many places in Connecticut 
have partaken in the same mercy; as for instance, the first parish in Windsor, 
under the pastoral care of the Rev. Mr. Marsh, was thus blest about the same 
time, as we in Northampton, while we had no knowledge of each other's cir- 
cumstances. There has been a very great ingathering of souls to Christ in 
that place, and something considerable of the same work, began afterwards in 
East Windsor. My honored father’s parish, (the Rev. Timothy Edwards,) 
which has in time past been a place favored with mercies of this nature, above 
any on this western side of New England, excepting Northampton ; there 
having been four or five seasons of the pouring out of the Spirit to the general 
awakening of the people there, since my father’s settlement among them. 
There was also the last spring and summer, a wonderful work of God carried 
on at Coventry, under the ministry of the Rev. Mr. Meacham. 1 had opportu- 
nity to converse with some of the Coventry people, who gave me a very re- 
markable account of the surprising change that appeared in the most rude and 
vicious persons there. The like was also very great in a part of Lebanon, 
called the Crank, where the Rev. Mr. Wheelock, a young gentleman, is lately 
settled. And there has been much of the same at Durham, under the ministry 
of the Rev. Mr. Chauncey ; and to appearance no small ingathering of souls 
there, and likewise among many of the young people in the first precinct of 
Hartford, under the ministry of the Rev. Mr. Gould; where the work was much 
promoted by the remarkable conversion of a young woman that had been a 
great company-keeper, as it was here.” The revival of religion extended also 
to the parish in Stratford, under the care of the Rev. Mr. Mills, to New Haven, 
old town, under the ministry of the Rev. Mr. Noyes, to Mansfield, where Mr. 
Eleazer Williams was settled, also to Tolland, Hebron, and Bolton. The same 
was true also, of the towns of Preston, Groton, and Woodbury. Some parts 
of New Jersey were also visited with these gracious manifestations. of the 
presence of the Holy Spirit. Three individuals in that State, the Rev. Messrs. 
Cross, Frelinghuysen, and Gilbert Tennent, were especially blessed in their 
ministry. At Northampton, however, the work seemed to be far more deep, 
general, and soul-transforming than any where else. It reached all classes in 
the community, sober and vicious, high and low, rich and poor, wise and un- 
wise. On one occasion, one hundred were received into the church; on 
another, sixty. Of all these Mr. Edwards says he had sufficient evidence of 
the conversion of their souls. In six months, there were, at least, three hundred 
conversions in Northampton, and about as many males as females. “ And I 
hope,” continues he, “that by far the greater number of persons in the town, 
above sixteen years of age, are such as have the saving knowledge of Jesus 
Christ ; and so by what I heard, I suppose it is in some other places, particularly 
at Sunderland and South Hadley.” In Northampton, there were fifty persons 
above forty years of age, who became pious; more than twenty above fifty ; 
ten above sixty; and two above seventy; thirty between fourteen and ten; 
two between ten and nine; and one (Phebe Bartlett) only four years of age. 
Several entire families became pious. Several Africans were also visited by 
that God who is rich unto all those who call upon him. There were many 
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instances of very sudden conversion. For about five or six weeks together 
there were conversions, as is supposed, at the rate of thirty a week. rr F 

There was a great variety in the manner of the Spirit’s operations. Persons 
who were awakened, immediately renounced all outward sins, and applied dili- 
gently to the use of the means of salvation. Some had ten times less distress 
than others, when the result seemed to be the same. “The drift of the Spirit 
of God in his legal striving with persons, has seemed most evidently to be, to 
make way for, and to bring to a conviction of their absolute dependence on his 
sovereign power and grace, and universal necessity of a Mediator, by leading 
them more and more to a sense of their exceeding wickedness, and guiltiness 
in his sight ; the pollution and insufficiency of their own righteousness, that they 
can in no wise help themselves, and that God would be wholly just and right- 
eous in rejecting them, and all that they do, and in casting them off forever.” 
“In some instances it seems easy for our reasoning powers to discern the 
methods of divine wisdom, in his dealings with the soul under awakenings. In 
others his footsteps cannot be traced, and his ways are past finding out.” “J 
think I have found that no discourses have been more remarkably blessed, than 
those in which the doctrine of God’s absolute sovereignty with regard to the 
salvation of sinners, and his just liberty, with regard to answerimg the prayers, 
or prospering the pains of mere natural men, continuing such, have been in- 
sisted on. I never found so much immediate saving fruit, in any measure, of 
any discourses I have offered to my congregation, as some from these words, 
Romans iii. 19, ‘ That every mouth may be stopped; endeavoring to show from 
them that it would be just with God forever to reject and cast off mere natural 
men.” 

“While God was so remarkably present amongst us by his Spirit, there was 
no book so delighted in as the Bible; especially the book of Psalms, the 
prophecy of Isaiah, and the New Testament. Some by reason of their esteem 
and love for God’s word, have been at some times greatly and wonderfully de- 
lighted and affected at the sight of a Bible ; and then, also, there was no time 
so prized as the Lord’s day, and no place in this world so desired as God’s 
house.” 

In the latter part of May, 1735, this great work of the Spirit of God, began 
obviously to decline, and the instances of conversion to be Jess numerous, both 
at Northampton and the surrounding villages. One principal cause of this de- 
clension was doubtless that the physical excitement had been greater than the 
human constitution can, for a long time, endure.* Another reason is unques- 
tionably to be found in the fact that those who had long witnessed this remark- 
able display of divine power, without being effected by it, became hardened in 
sin. Mr. Edwards also attributes it, in part, to two striking events of Provi- 
dence at Northampton, and to two remarkable instances of enthusiastic delusion, 
in two of the neighboring villages. He mentions also a third cause, and one 
far more powerful, and more extensive in its influence, than either of the two 
last. In 1735, the first church in Springfield having elected a pastor, invited 
the churches in the southern parts of Hampshire, by their ministers and dele- 
gates in council, to proceed to his ordination. The council when convened, 
after examining the qualifications of the candidate, refused to ordain him, and 
assigned two reasons for this refusal—youthful immorality, and anti-scriptural 
opinions. Mr. Edwards, though invited to this council, for some reason or other, 
was not present. The church, in August, called a second council, consisting 
chiefly of ministers and delegates from the churches in Boston, which imme- 
diately proceeded to the ordination. The first council, finding their own mea- 
sures thus openly impeached, published a pamphlet entitled “A Narrative and 
Defence of the Proceedings of the Ministers of Hampshire.” The second 
council defended themselves in a pamphlet entitled, “ An answer to the Hamp- 
shire Narrative.” Mr. Edwards, at the request of the first council, wrote @ 
reply to this, entitled, “ A letter to the author of the pamphlet called, An an- 
swer tu the Hampshire Narrative.” This concluded the written controversy. 
It, however, engrossed the attention of both ministers and people to such an 








* Dwight’s Life of Edwards, page 124. 
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extent, that it hastened the termination of the Revival of Religion, in the 
county of Hampshire. 

In other parts of the country, however, the work of grace continued. By the 
revival at Northampton, a strong impulse had been given to the churches ex- 
tensively throughout the colony. The style of preaching became more direct, 
pungent, and adapted to awaken the feelings, and enlighten the conscience. 
In conseyuence of the high reputation which Mr. Edwards had acquired as a 
successful preacher. and as a wise counsellor to the inquiring, he received fre- 
quent invitations from churches far and near, to labor among them for a little 
period. With the consent of his people, he frequently went forth on these 
missionary tours. ‘There was an extraordinary instance of his success in Enfield, 
a town on Connecticut river below Springfield. ‘The people of that place had 
remained unaffected, while all the surrounding region was visited by the intlu- 
ence of the divine Spirit. On a certain day a meeting was appointed, and Mr. 
Edwards invited to preach. The preceding night was passed by many Chris- 
tians in the neighboring towns in fervent prayer. The mecting was attended 
by several ministers and by others, from distant places. At the commencement 
of the service, the appearance of the people was thoughtless and vain. Mr. 
Edwards preached his well known sermon, entitled “ Sinners in the hands of an 
angry God.” Before the sermon was ended, the whole assembly seemed to be 
overwhelmed with strong emotion, and prostrated with awful convictions of their 
sin and danger. There was such a breathing of distress and weeping, that the 
preacher was obliged to speak to the people, and desire silence, that he might 
be heard. 

“ At New London, Groton, Lyme, Stonington, Preston, and Norwich,” remarks 
Dr. ‘Trumbull, “as well as in other parts of the colony of Connecticut, and in 
some portions of Rhode Jsland, the work was general and powerful. In a parish 
in the north part of New London, it is estimated that not less than twenty were 
born again, in one weck.” The church in Groton, under the pastoral care of 
the Rev. John Oliver, was favored with an accession of eighty members, in the 
term of five or six months. The Rev. Mr. Parsons, and the Rev. George Gris- 
wold, of Lyme, were very successful. Mr. Griswold admitted into his church 
one hundred whites and thirteen Indians. Mr. Fish, of Stonington, admitted 
to his church one hundred and four persons. In the town of Westerly, 
Rhode Island, previously to the revival, there was not known to be one pious 
family, nor one person who professed religion, or even one who believed some 
of the peculiar doctrines of the gospel. A clergyman by the name of Park, was 
sent thither. He took great pains to preach the doctrines of the gospel, faith- 
fully, to the English and Indians. A great change was by divine grace effected. 
A church of between thirty and forty members was formed. About one hun- 
dred Indians became the constant hearers of Mr. Park. 

It is the opinion of Dr. Trumbull, that in many places the converts were 
received too soon into the communion of the church. One reason was, that a 
great proportion of the clergy, at that time, were of opinion, that unregenerate 
men, if externally moral, ought to be admitted to all the ordinances of religion. 
Another reason was, that that was considered to be evidence of a real change 
of heart, which was no evidence at all. 

About this time’the Rev. Georee Wurrerie.p began to attract considerable 
attention. He was born at Gloucester, England, in December, 1714. He first 
visited this country in 1738, and preached in some of the southern colonies, and 
after his return to England, in various parts of the island, with great applause 
and success. He came over the second time into this country, in November, 
1739. Great effects immediately resulted from his preaching. Such was the 
eagerness in Philadelphia to listen to religious instruction, after Mr. White- 
field’s visit, that there was public worship, regularly twice a day, for a year; 
and on the Lord’s day, it was celebrated generally three, and frequently four 
times. An aged man, deeply interested in the scenes, which were there wit- 
nessed, and who was living in 1806, said that there were twenty-six societies 
for social prayer and religious conference. On his way from Philadelphia, 
Mr. Whitefield preached at Elizabethtown, Maidenhead, Abington, Neshaminy, 
Burlington, and New Brunswick in New Jersey. Many followed him twenty, 
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and some sixty miles from Philadelphia. After preaching in New York, he 
went by land to Georgia. He soon after returned to Philadelphia. In August, 
1740, he sailed for New England, having received letters of invitation, from the 
Rev. Dr. Colman, and Mr. Cooper, ministers of Boston. He arrived at Proyi- 
dence, Rhode Island, on the 14th of September. Ten miles from Boston, he 
was met by the governor’s son, and a train of the clergy and principal inhabi- 
tants. The ministers, Prince, Sewall, Foxcroft, Gee, and Webb, were his 
warm friends. He commenced preaching in Dr. Colman’s meeting-house. He 
then preached in the other churches, and sometimes on the common. The 
governor, (Belcher,) the Secretary, and several of the council, generally attended, 
Dr. Colman said “it was the happiest day he ever saw in his life.” He preached 
also at Cambridge, Marblehead, Ipswich, Newbury, Salem, Malden, Hampton, 
Portsmouth, York, and many other places. In about a week, he preached 
sixteen times, and rode one hundred and seventy miles. He returned to Boston 
on the sixth of October. Here, the number of his hearers was exceedingly 
increased. [t was supposed that. at his last sermon, they amounted to 20,000. 
The revivals of religion which had existed in the western parts of Massachu- 
setts, in Connecticut, and elsewhere, had not extended to Boston, until 
after Mr. Whitefield’s arrival. ‘The ministers of the town had appointed 
lectures, and taken much pains to call the attention of the people to the 
concerns of eternity; but they were unsuccessful. The lectures were so 
thinly attended, that the ministers were greatly discouraged. Mr. Whitefield 
took notice of it, and pressed the people to reform; and through his instrumen- 
tality, there was a remarkable change. The congregations became crowded 
and solemn. Public notice was given that there would be a lecture on the 
Tuesday evening, weekly. It was the first stated evening lecture ever ap- 
pointed in that part of New England. When the evening came, the house was 
as crowded as if Mr. Whitefield had been there. Dr. Colman preached a most 
interesting sermon. ‘This was the beginning of a very great revival of religion. 
Multitudes resorted to their ministers for spiritual advice. Never had any 
thing been experienced to be compared to it. Mr. Whitefield left Boston, for 
Northampton, and preached on his way, at Concord, Sudbury, Marlborough, 
Worcester, Leicester, and Hadley. Pulpits and houses were every where 
opened for him, and the same happy influence attended his labors. 

On the evening of Thursday, the 16th of October, 1740, Mr. Whitefield came 
to Northampton to see Mr. Edwards, and to converse with him respecting the 
work of God in 1725, and remained there until the morning of the 20th. In 
this interval, he preached five sermons, adapted to the circumstances of the 
town, reproving the backslidings of some, the obstinate impenitence of others, 
and summoning all, by the mercies with which the town had been distinguished, 
to return to God. Lis visit was followed by the conversion of some individuals. 
The attention to religion increased during the winter; and in the spring of 
1741, it became the object of general attention. On Monday, Mr. Edwards, 
with the Rev. Mr. Hopkins of West Springfield, and several other gentlemen, 
accompanied Mr. Whitefield, as far as East Windsor, to the house of the Rev. 
Timothy Edwards. While they were thus together, Mr. Edwards took an oppor- 
tunity to converse with Mr. Whitefield alone, at some length, on the subject of 
impulses, and assigned the reasons which he had to think, that he gave too 
much heed to such things. Mr. Whitefield received it kindly, but did not seem 
inclined to have much conversation on the subject, and in the time of it, did not 
appear convinced by anything which he heard. Mr. E. also took occasion, in 
the presence of others, to converse with Mr. Whitefield about his too common 
practice of judging others to be unconverted. 'The whole interview was an eX- 
ceedingly kind and affectionate one. At New Haven, Mr. Whitefield preached 
in presence of the governor, and other magistrates. He continued to preach in 
most of the towns till he came to Philadelphia. In seventy-five days he preached 
one hundred and seventy-five times in public, besides exhorting frequently in 
private. He travelled to Georgia, and soon after returned to England. In the 
autumn of 1744, he visited this country again. He passed through the whole 
land from Maine to Georgia, every where preaching to large congregations. 
Though near death, several times, yet he travelled 1,100 miles, and preached 
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daily. In 1754, he once more visited this country. In his next visit he died 
at Newburyport, Massachusetts. This event took place on Monday, Sept. 30, 
1770. He was not quite fifty-six years of age. He preached in the course of 
his ministry, which included thirty-four years and a quarter, EIGHTEEN THOU- 
SAND sermons; which was somewhat more than FIVE HUNDRED sermons a year. 
The day preceding his death, he expressed a great desire to enter into his 
eternal rest; at the same time saying, “ Lord, thou knowest I am not weary of 
thy work, though I am weary in it.” 


The effects of Mr. Whitefield’s labors were very great. The number of souls, 
who were truly converted to God, in this country, by the instrumentality of his 
preaching, doubtless, amounted to several thousands. Many others, like Presi- 
dent Finley, the two Tennents, and Rowland, were encouraged by his example 
to preach the gospel with unwonted faithfulness, and with great success. Very 
much was also done in exciting a benevolent spirit. Whitefield plead, almost 
with the persuasiveness of a seraph, in favor of various religious and philan- 
thropic enterprizes. No speaker ever had such astonishing power to unclasp 
the most inveterate avarice. The most stoical philosophy, the most hardened 
indifierence, melted before him, as wax before the fire. He also exerted great 
influence by his rioble, catholic spirit. He labored for no sect, nor party, but 
for the common cause of Christianity. 

At the same time, various evils, and some of them of most pernicious ten- 
dency, visited the American churches, partly from his example and agency, but 
especially from the heated zeal and indiscretion of his imitators. As is com- 
monly the fact, those things which are faulty in a leader, will be exaggerated 
and caricatured, by the crowd of copiers. ; 

To exhibit the true nature of these revivals, we will give some statements of 
the proceedings of a convention of ministers, who assembled in Boston, agree- 
ably to previous notice in the Boston Gazette, of May 30, 1743. The following 
is the original invitation. “It is desired and proposed by a number of ministers 
both in town and country, that such of their brethren as are persuaded that 
there has of late been a happy revival of religion through an extraordinary 
divine influence, in many parts of this land, and are concerned for the honor and 
progress of this remarkable work of God, may have an interview at Boston, the 
day after the approaching commencement, to consider whether they are not 
called to give an open, conjunct, testimony to an event so surprising and gra- 
cious ; as well as against those errors in doctrine, and disorders in practice, which 
through the permitted agency of satan have attended it, and in any measure blem- 
ished its glory, and hindered its advancement; and also to consult the most 
likely method to be taken, to guard people against such delusions and mistakes 
as in such a season they are in danger of falling into, and that this blessed work 
may continue and flourish among us.” Those who could not be present were 
invited to send written attestations. The convention met in Boston, to the 
number of ninety persons, on Thursday, July 7th. Rev. Dr. Sewall, of Boston, 
acted as Moderator, and the Rev. Messrs. Prince of Boston, and Hobby of Read- 
ing, as Scribes. Letters were read from twenty-eight persons, who were absent, 
A committee was appointed, consisting of the Rev. Dr. Sewall, Messrs. Wiggles- 
worth, Prince, Adams, Cooper, Nathaniel Rogers, Leonard, and Hobby, to pre- 
pare a report. On the next morning this committee presented a document, 
which, after full discussion, was signed by all present; and the meeting was 
dissolved. The following sentences will show the nature of the report. “ We, 
whose names are undersigned, think it our indispensable duty, (without judging 
or censuring such of our brethren as cannot at present see things in the same 
light with us,) in this open and conjunct manner, to declare, to the glory of 
sovereign grace, our full persuasion, either from what we have seen ourselves, 
or received upon credible testimony, that there has been a happy and remark- 
able revival of religion in many parts of this land, through an uncommon divine 


influence, after a long time of great decay and deadness, and a sensible and 


very awful withdrawal of the Holy Spirit from his sanctuary among us.” “The 
present work appears to be remarkable and extraord 
numbers wrought upon. We never before saw so many brought under 
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concern, and with great distress making the inquiry, What must we do to be 
saved? And these persons were of all ages and character. With regard to 
the suddenness and quick progress of it, many persons and places were sur- 
prised with the gracious visit together, or near about the same time, and the 
heavenly influence diffused itself far and wide, like the light of the morning. 
Also in respect to the degree of operations, both in a way of terror, and in a 
way of consolation, attended in many with unusual bodily effects. Not that all 
who are accounted the subjects of the present work, have had these extraor- 
dinary degrees of previous distress and subsequent joy. But many, and we 
suppose the greater number have been wrought on in a more gentle and silent 
way, and without any other appearances than are common and usual at other 
times, when persons have been awakened to a solemn concern about salvation, 
and have been thought to have passed out of a state of nature into a state of 
grace. As to those whose inward concern has occasioned extraordinary out- 
ward distresses, the most of them, when we came to converse with them, were 
able to give, what appeared to us, a rational account of what so affected their 
minds.” ‘The instances were very few in which we had reason to think these 
affections were produced by visionary or sensible represeutations, or by any 
other images than such as the scripture itself presents to us. Of those who 
were judged hopefully converted, and made a public profession of religion, 
there have been fewer instances of scandal and apostacy than might be ex- 
pected.” “There appears to be more experimental godliness and lively Chris- 
tianity, than most of us can remember we have ever seen before.” “ And now 
we desire to bow the knee in thanksgiving to the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that our eyes have seen and our ears heard such things. And 
while these are our sentiments, we must necessarily be grieved at any accounts 
sent abroad, representing this work as all enthusiasm, delusion, and disorder. 
Indeed it is not to be denied that in some places many irregularities and extrava- 
gances have been permitted to accompany it, which we would deeply bewail 
and lament before God, and look upon ourselves obliged, for the honor of the 
Holy Spirit, and of his blessed operations on the souls of men, to bear a public 
and faithful testimony against; though at the same time, it is to be acknow- 
ledged with much thankfulness, that in other places where the work has greatly 
flourished, there have been few if any of those disorders and excesses. But 
who can wonder if at such a time as this, satan should intermingle himself to 
hinder and blemish a work so directly contrary to the interests of his own 
kingdom.” 

‘The Convention go on to say, “that they do not make secret impulses on their 
minds, without a due regard to the written word, the rule of their duty ; ‘avery 
dangerous mistake, which we apprehend some in these times have gone into.’ 
That to avoid Arminianism, they do not verge to the opposite side of Antinomi- 
anism ; while we would have others take good heed to themselves, lest they be 
by some led into, or fixed in, Arminian tenets, under the pretence of opposing 
Antinomian errors. That laymen do not invade the ministerial office, and under 
a pretence of exhorting, get up preaching; which is very contrary to gospel 
order, and tends to produce errors and confusion in the church. That ministers 
do not invade the province of others, and in ordinary cases preach in another’s 
parish, without his knowledge, and against his consent; nor to encourage raw 
and indiscreet young candidates, in rushing into particular places, and preaching 
publicly or privately, as some have done, to the no small disrepute and damage 
of the work in places where it once promised to flourish. ‘Though, ‘at the same 
time, we would have ministers show their regard to the welfare of their people, 
by suffering them to partake of the gifts and graces of able, sound, and zealous 
preachers of the word, as God in his providence may give opportunity therefor ; 
being persuaded God has, in this day, remarkably blessed the labors of some of 
his servants, who have travelled, in preaching the gospel of Christ. That people 
beware of entertaining prejudices against their own pastors, and do not run into 
unscriptural separations, "That they do not indulge a disputatious spirit, which 
has been attended with mischievous effects, nor discover a spirit of censorious- 
ness, uncharitableness, and rash judging the state of others ; than which, scarce 
anything has more blemished the work of God amongst us,” 
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“Finally, we exhort the children of God to continue instant in prayer that He, 
with whom is the residue of the Spirit, would grant us fresh, more plentiful, and 
extensive effusions, that so this wilderness, in all the parts of it, may become a 
fruitful field ; that the present appearances may be an earnest of the glorious 
things promised to the church in the latter days, when she shall shine with the 
glory of the Lord arisen upon her, so as to dazzle the eyes of beholders, con- 
found and put to shame all her enemies, rejoice the hearts of her solicitous and 
pow saddened friends, and have a strong intluence and resplendenc) y throughout 
the earth, Amen. Even so, come, Lord Jesus. Come quickly.” 

This paper was signed by 18 ministers in the county of Suffolk, among whom 
were Colman, Sewall, Prince, Webb, Cooper, Foxcroft, Checkley, Gee, Eliot, 
and Moorhead of Boston 1 mg in the county of Essex; 9 in Middlesex; 6 in 
Worcester; 10 in Plymouth; 1 in Barnstable ; 3 in Bristol; 3 in York; 5 in 
New Hampshire ; 1 in Rhode Ieland. There were 114 in all who gave attesta- 
tions, either by signing their names to the above document, or by sending writ- 
ten attestations. Ninety-six of the one hundred and fourteen took their first 
degree of Bachelor of Arts more than ten years previously—consequently be- 
fore the revival commenced. ‘Twenty-six took their first degrees above thirty 
years before. Attestations were received from but twelve ministers in Con- 
necticut, as the proposal did not reach them seasonably. 

The Rev. John Rogers, of Ipswich, thus writes:—* And now I desire, as I 
have utmost reason, to bless God, who has given me to see’a day of such mar- 
vellous power and grace, particularly in this place, and since the Rev. Mr. 
Whitefield and Tennent came among us; wherein great numbers of our young 
people, and others of more advanced age, give clear evidence of a saving change 
wrought in them, and by the fruits of the Spirit, show that they are born of the 
Spirit.” The Rev. Peter Thacher, of Middleborough, in the county of Plymouth, 
has the following paragraph :—*“ There have been above two hundred, in a judg- 
ment of charity, savingly wrought on since November, 1741. Diverse, before 
that, had been met with under the ministry of the Rev. Mr. Daniel Rogers, and 
the Rev. Mr. Wheelock, not included in this number. But on one day in No- 
veinber, aforesaid, above eighty were pricked at the heart by a sermon, heard 
from the Rev. Mr. Josiah Crocker, founded on Rom. viii. 1. Scarce a sermon 
delivered after that wonderful day, but the hearts of some seemed to be reached 
by conviction, conversion, or consolation. The aforesaid number is exclusive 
of many scores, who have been awakened by the word in the late showers, and 
yet, I fear, have rested short of Christ.” The Rev. William Shurtleff, pastor of 
the church in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, says, “there has, for some time past, 
plainly appeared to be a remarkable revival of religion, and a marvellous 
work of God’s grace going on in Portsmouth. That among the very many 
who have been awakened and deeply convinced, there is a goodly number that 
are giving all the evidence which can be expected, of a real and saving change.” 
Six ministers of the Eastern Association of the county of York, declare, that 
“there hath been a happy revival of religion in our land. We dare not but 
publicly speak out our grateful sense thereof, to the honor of the free and sove- 
reign grace of God.” ‘The Rev. John Rogers, jun. pastor of the second church 
in Kittery, writes :—“ For my own part, I want a heart to conceive, and a tongue 
to express the obligations I am under, to admire, adore, and praise the name of 
the Lord for the great things he has done, and the yet, I trust, greater things 
he will do for his people in this land; and that he has spared me, the chief of 
sinners, to see this day of his wonderful grace. Qh praise, praise him, on my 
behalf; and also wrestle for me when nearest to his seat, that | may know the 
love of Christ, which indeed passeth knowledge, and that it may constrain me 
to love and live to him.” The Rev. Stephen Williams, Peter Reynolds, Jona- 
than Edwards, Samuel Allis, John Woodbridge, David Parsons, jun. Edward 
Billing, Timothy Woodbridge, and Chester Williams, of Hampshire county, 
Massachusetts, sent in a joint attestation, because, “living at a great distance, 
and their circumstances not well allowing so great a journey,” they could not be 
present. They assert, that there has been a happy revival of religion in the 
congregations under their care, and that there are many who give abiding evi- 
dence of a real conversion to God. The Rev. Daniel Putnam of Reading, near 
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Boston, says, “ that for the space of five or six weeks more or less of my people 
younger and elder, came to my house every day in the week, except Sabbaths. 
and manifestly under a work of conviction.” There were large additions to his 
church. The Rev. Oliver Peabody, of Natick, says, that many were hopefully 
converted in Medfield, Dedham, Needham, Medway, Sherburne, and other places 
in the vicinity. About fifty Indians and English were added to the church in 
Natick in four months. He says that many were convinced of sin before Mr. 
Whitefield came there. The Rev. Benjamin Bradstreet, of Annisquam parish, 
Gloucester, says, that “in his small parish, consisting of about eighty families, 
we have had in about twelve months past (previous to June, 1743), where we 
had before more communicants than families, about forty added to the church.” 
Twelve ministers of Connecticut thus write :—“ We are abundantly satisfied, that 
there has been of late, for about three years past, a great and wonderful revival 
of religion in the several places to which we minister, and in diverse others, 
with which we are acquainted ; wherein, through the mighty power and grace 
of God, great numbers of persons of all sorts, but especially young people, have 
been greatly awakened, deeply convinced of sin; and many, as far as we can 
judge from careful observation and examination, truly humbied at the foot of a 
righteous and sovereign God, and savingly brought to believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ for everlasting life.” A great revival of religion was experienced in 
both of the parishes in Wrentham. “There were very few houses, if any, in 
the town, in which there was not some observable spiritual concern. In the pe- 
riod between April, 1741, and August, 1743, two hundred and twenty-five per- 
sons were added to the churches.” There was scarcely a cessation of the 
work for three years. Only one sermon was preached by an itinerant minister. 
It was the regular and stated preaching of the gospel which produced the effect, 
through the grace of God. In reference to Newark, in New Jersey, the Rev. 
Jonathan Dickinson, afterwards President of the New Jersey College, thus 
writes :—“ There was a remarkable revival of religion in Newark, in the au- 
tumn of 1739, (the summer before Mr. Whitefield first came into these parts). 
In the following March, the whole town in general was brought under an uncom- 
mon concern about their eternal interests, and the congregation appeared 
universally affected under some sermons which were preached to them. “In 
February, 1740-1, they were again visited with the special and manifest effu- 
sions of the Spirit of God.” 'The same glorious scenes were witnessed in Mr. 
Dickinson’s own congregation, Elizabethtown. More persons visited him in a 
single day, to converse on the subject of personal religion, than had been to see 
him for half a year before the revival of religion commenced. About sixty 
persons were supposed to have passed from death to life. In other towns in 
New Jersey, and in the contiguous parts of Pennsylvania, many became truly 
devoted to the Lord. 

Particular individuals, besides Mr. Whitefield, were eminently successful in 
their work. Mr. William Cooper, of Boston, (colleague with Dr. Colman in 
Brattle-street church,) said, that six hundred persons called upon him for religious 
conversation, in six months. Mr. Webb, another of the Boston ministers, had, 
in the same space of time, above one thousand. Mr. Cooper frequently preached 
in other places. Mr. Gilbert Tennent spent about two months in Boston, and 
the vicinity. He seemed to have as deep an acquaintance with the experimental 
part of religion, as any person whatever, and his preaching was searching and 
rousing to an extraordinary degree. He aimed directly at the hearts and con- 
sciences of people, and laid open their various delusions. He was truly a son 
of thunder. Rev. Dr. Benjamin Pomeroy, of Hebron, was a man of powerful 
pulpit talents. His sermons were solemn and weighty, and delivered with great 
animation. He set the terrors of the Lord in awful array before sinners; yet 
he would melt into tears when speaking of the wonders of Christ’s love. Doc- 
tor Wheelock, afterwards President of Dartmouth College, was a gentleman of 
a mild and winning aspect, his voice smooth and harmonious, his addresses pun- 
gent and powerful. Both Mr. Pomeroy and Mr. Wheelock were often invited to 
preach in distant partsof New England. Dr. Bellamy, of Bethlem, Connecticut, 
who studied divinity with President Edwards, had a commanding appearance, & 
smooth and strong enunciation, and could fill the largest house with his voice. 
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He had great reasoning powers, and was a most able vindicator of the doctrines 
of grace. “It is difficult for any man who never heard him,” says Dr. Trumbull, 
“to form a just idea of the beauty and force of his preaching.” 

“This glorious work of God,” continues Dr. Trumbull, “ which had effected 
such a wonderful reformation through the country, was marred and greatly 
injured by many imprudences and irregularities, and was most violently opposed 
by ministers, by magistrates, by cruel and persecuting laws, by reproach and 
misrepresentation, and all other ways aud means which its adversaries could 
invent.” 

Mr. James Davenport, of Southhold, on Long Island, who had been esteemed 
a faithful minister, became zealous beyond measure, made a visit to Connecticut, 
and preached in New Haven, Brantord, Stonington, and various other places, 
and went on as far as Boston. He gave an unrestrained license to noise and 
outcries, both of distress and joy in time of divine service. He spoke himself 
in the highest tone of voice, and practised the most violent agitations of body. 
Those persons who were the subjects of these violent contortions and distress, 
he would declare to be converted. He also encouraged public exhorters to 
speak with ministerial assurance and authority. He also undertook to examine 
his brethren in the ministry in regard to their spiritual state, and publicly to 
decide concerning them, whether they were converted or not. Some whom he 
had privately examined, he would declare in his prayers to be unregenerate. 
His brethren remonstrated against these measures, but without producing any 
effect. At Charlestown, Massachusetts, he withdrew from the communion on 
the Sabbath, pretending that he had scruples as to the conversion of the minister. 
He was complained of and brought before the General Court of Massachusetts, 
and dismissed as not being of a sound mind. His conduct had a pernicious in- 
fluence on the people, and gave rise to many errors which sprang up in the 
churches ; and he seems to have been instrumental in the separations which 
took place, and to have given great occasion of scandal to the enemies of religion. 
Every thing reproachful was said of religion, which its enemies could devise. 
Under the administration of Jonathan Law, in Connecticut, a number of severe 
and persecuting laws were enacted. By one of these laws, every minister, 
who should preach in the parish of another, without an invitation from the 
minister, and a majority of the inhabitants, should be deprived of the benefit of 
the law for the support of the clergy. No association should license a candi- 
date for the ministry, belonging to another association, under a similar penalty. 
Such as should transgress might be bound to keep the peace in the sum of one 
hundred pounds. ‘hese laws were probably passed by the instigation of the 
Arminian (or Old Lights, as they were called) part of the General Association 
of Connecticut. They were an outrage upon every principle of justice, and a 
palpable violation of the bill of rights. Episcopalians and Baptists, even in 
Connecticut, were allowed to preach in the parishes of other ministers. It 
was the occasion of a great and fixed disaffection between the different classes 
of ministers, and was a means of separation and division in the churches. In 
1742, Mr. Davenport, and Rev. Dr. Pomeroy were arrested by order of the 
Legislature. Mr. Davenport was transported to Long Island. Dr. Pomeroy 
was dismissed. This was a period of fearful interest in the churches. Most 
dangerous errors were greedily adopted by many of the separates as they were 
called. If an honest man doubted of his conversion, and only said that he did 
not know that he had faith, he was upon that declared to be unconverted. If a 
person was filled with great joy, that was considered as a sure evidence of his 
being a Christian. They maintained that one Christian could certainly know 
another, not so much by external evidence, as by inward feeling, or fellowship, 
as they called it. Sometimes they pretended to have a witness of the conver- 
sion of others, who now were in a state of sin. In their religious conduct, they 
were influenced more by inward impressions, than by the plain word of God, or 
by the manifest intimations of Providence. They pretended that if they did 
not fee] a minister’s preaching, he was either unconverted or legal and dead. 
‘There was also a remarkable haughtiness and self-sufficiency, and a fierce and 
bitter spirit of censoriousness, and an impatience of instruction and reproof. 

It ought, however, to be mentioned that these errors were not general. In 
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Connecticut, they were mostly confined to the counties of New London, and 
. a ? 
Windham, and to a part of the county of Hartford. The towns in which separa- 
tions took place, were Stonington, Lyme, Norwich, Preston, Canterbury, Plain- 
field, Mansfield, Middletown, Suffield, and Windsor. In 1744, Rev. John Owen 
of Groton, and Rey. Dr. Pomeroy, were arrested by order of the General Assein- 
bly. Dr. Pomeroy was bound to his good behaviour in a bond of fifty pounds, 
Mr. Owen was dismissed on paying the costs of prosecution. Mr. Finley, after- 
wards President of the college of New Jersey, was transported from the colony 
as a vagrant. ‘I'wo members of Yale College, by the name of Cleaveland, were 
dismissed on account of their zeal and irregularities. In 1744, Mr. Davenport 
was convinced of his faults, principally by the labors of the Rev. Messrs, Wil- 
liams and Wheelock. He made a most public and ample confession of his 
errors. This was published and spread throughout the country. But it did not 
reclaim those of whose delusion Mr. Davenport had been the cause. Both 
parties continued to contend with fierce and unrelenting zeal. Some of the 
churches were rent in sunder. Laymen took upon themselves the business of 
ordaining ministers, while on the other hand the General Association recom- 
meuded to the ministers not to admit Mr. Whitefield and other itinerants, into 
their pulpits. In Massachusetts, the revival met with some violent opposition. 
The Rev. Dr. Chauncy, pastor of the first church in Boston, and great grandson 
of President Chauncy, wrote a book of between four and five hundred pages, in 
which he dwells at length on the irregularities of the work, all calculated to 
place it in a very disadvantageous light. He collected the most exaggerated 
accounts from those persons who were enemies of religion, and even conde- 
scended to copy anonymous newspaper paragraphs. He attempted to prove 
that it was not a divine work, and that the Spirit of God could not be in it. He 
calls upon all churches and ministers to unite to crush it. Dr. Chauncy was a 
gentleman of extensive reading, and a good scholar, but it is a little remarkable 
that he frequently falls into the same errors, which he condemns, censoriousness, 
and indiscriminate condemnation of others, and in fact, in many of his quotations 
insensibly gives up the whole argument. He travelled several hundred miles to 
collect information, but unhappily sought it, principally, of those, who were 
opposers of the revivals of religion. In the Presbyterian church, the contro- 
versy was equally protracted and violent. In 1741, the synod of Philadelphia, 
representing the whole Presbyterian church in the British provinces, after an 
ardent dispute among its members, was rent in sunder, and two rival synods 
were formed, New York, and Philadelphia. The synod of New York were toa 
man the warm friends and coadjutors of Mr. Whitefield, while the synod of 
Philadelphia were generally, if not universally, his opposers. The leaders of 
the New York synod, were Blair, Finley, Dickinson, the Tennents, &c. ; of the 
Philadelphia synod, the Alisons and others. The synod of New York re- 
proached that of Philadelphia, with introducing men into the Christian ministry 
without a due regard to their personal picty ; while the synod of Philadelphia 
recriminated, by charging the synod of New York with licensing men to preach 

the gospel without the adequate literary attainments. 

We cannot close the history of this period, without adverting to the almost 
unparalleled labors and sufferings of David Brainerd. This eminent missionary 
was born in Haddam, Connecticut, April 20, 1718. He was admitted a member 
of Yale College in September, 1739. In November, 1742, he was appointed a 
missionary to the Indians, by the correspondents of the British Svciety for 
Propagating Christian Knowledge. He commenced his labors at Kaunameek, an 
Indian village, about twenty miles from Stockbridge, Massachusetts, and fifteen 
miles from Kinderhook, New York. He spent one year in this place. The fol- 
lowing year—1744-5—he passed at some Indian settlements on the Delaware 
river, in Pennsylvania. Ata place called Crossweeksung, near Freehold, New 
Jersey, whither he went in 1745, he was favored with remarkable success. It 
was not uncommon for the whole congregation to be in tears, under the power- 
ful and affecting preaching of Brainerd. In less than a year, seventy-seven 
persons were baptized, of whom thirty-eight were adults, who gave satisfactory 
evidence of having been renovated by the Spirit of God. Many, who had been 
very debased and profligate, seemed to be entirely reformed. In 1746, Mr. 
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Brainerd visited the Indians on the Susquehanna river. By this journey he 
was very much debilitated. His health gradually declined, till October %th, 
1747, when he entered into that rest which remaineth for the people of God. 
He was in the thirtieth year of his age. The exertions of Brainerd were of 
short continuance ; but they were intense, unremitted, and attended with extra- 
ordinary success. 

Another name, worthy of honorable mention in this connection, is that of John 
Sergeant. He was born at Newark, New Jersey, in 1710. He graduated at 
Yale College in 1729. He was employed as a tutor four years at that institu- 
tion. In October, 1734, he went to Houssatonnoc, an Indian village, in the 
western part of Massachusetts (now Stockbridge), and began to preach to the 
Indians. He was supported, in part, by the Society for Propagating the Gospel, 
and in part by individuals in England, whose liberality reached him, through the 
hands of the Rev. Dr. Colman, of Boston. He died at Stockbridge, July 27, 
1759, in the forty-ninth year of his age. He had baptized one hundred and 
twenty-nine Indians, forty-two of whom were communicants at the time of his 
death. He translated the whole of the New Testament, except the Apocalypse, 
into the Indian language, and also several portions of the Old Testament. Soon 
after his death, the Indians removed to New Stockbridge, in New York. For 
many years they were under the care of the Rev. John Sergeant, the son of the 


individual just named. 


We close the review of the religious history of this period with the following 
general observations. 

1. Extent of the revivals of religion. The special religious attention commenced 
about the year 172%, and continued, with various interest, till 1745, and in some 
towns till 1750. The whole time was from fourteen to eighteen years. The 
white population of all the colonies in 1729, may be estimated at 500,000; and 
in 1745—the close of the period—at 900,000. About one half of this number 
resided in the States of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. ‘he revivals of 
religion were confined almost entirely to the Congregational and Presbyterian 
denominations. There were no Methodist churches in this country till 1766, 
when a society was collected in New York city. In 1707, there were but sev- 
enteen Baptist churches in this country; and in 1740, the whole number was 
scarcely thirty-five. In the year 1700, there were, according to the estimates 
of Colonel Heathcote, not far from 6,000 individuals attached to the church of 
England. A large part of this number was found in the States of Maryland and 
Virginia. In the latter State there were forty parishes, and twenty clergymen. 
As late as 1775, there were but eighty Episcopal clergymen in this country, 
north and east of the State of Maryland. It is not known that any Episcopal 
churches were affected by the revivals of religion under consideration. The 
number of Presbyterian churches in 1730, was small compared with the Con- 
gregationalists. The first Presbyterian church in the United States was not 
formed till 1702. The first house of worship erected in New York city—the 
Wall-street church—was in the year 1719. The oldest synod established, and 
the only synod till 1741, was that of Philadelphia, in 1716. At the commence- 
ment of the revivals of religion, there were probably not far from one hundred 
Presbyterian churches, fifty ministers, and 10,000 communicants. A number of 
Dutch Reformed churches were established, and participated in the influences 
of the divine Spirit. In 1730, there were in Massachusetts, including Maine, 
not far from one hundred and thirty incorporated towns, and one hundred and 
sixty Congregational churches. Allowing the number of communicants on an 
average to have been &0 for each church, the sum would be 12,800. The num- 
ber of churches in New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, may be 
estimated at 100, and the communicants at 10,000. ‘Thus the whole number of 
communicants in the Presbyterian and Congregational churches in this country, 
in 1729, may be estimated at not far from 33,000. There is ample reason for 
believing, that the number of churches in these denominations, in 1745, amounted 
to 750; and that each church contained, on an average, 100 members, making 
the whole number of communicants, in 1745, 75,000. The special revivals of 
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religion were probably the means of adding from 20,000 to 30,000 members to 
the churches. 

2. The genuine fruits of holiness appeared, according to the acknowledgment 
of all parties, in multitudes of those who professed religion. They were 
Christians who endured unto the end. This is the unanimous testimony of 
those men who were the best able to judge. Great numbers, who were con- 
vinced of sin by Mr. Whitefield’s preaching, gave ample evidence, living and 
dying, of sincere and fervent love to the commands of God. ° 

3. There is reason to believe that a preparation had been made for the descent 
of the Holy Spirit, many years before the revival commenced. The fasts and 
public reformations, the prayers and tears of good men, from 1700 to 1730, were 
not in vain. 

4. The same errors and irregularities existed in revivals of religion as exist 
now, and as were witnessed, within a few years after the settlement of the 
country. There seem to be no new errors, nor mistakes, Lay-preaching, cen- 
soriousness, self-confidence, harsh judgments, extravagant speeches, looking for 
evidence of grace in feelings and impulses, neglect of the written word, and 
other similar things, have always sooner or later, to a greater or less extent, 
attended general revivals of religion. ‘The people of God have never yet been 
able to bear a continued divine influence. ‘There has not been holiness enough. 
Revivals of religion will certainly be corrupted, till there is a great advance in 
liberality of views, and spirituality of feeling, among the churches and ministers 
of Christ. 

5. It ought to be distinctly mentioned here, that much of the opposition to 
the revivals of religion, arose from the fundamental error which prevailed in 
many churches, of admitting unconverted members to the communion. The 
real church of Christ was paralyzed and shackled. ‘There were enemies within 
her bosom more formidable than the enemies without. These individuals, if 
they were not affected by the divine influence, were ever to be found in the 
front rank of opposition. ‘The venerable Stoddard accomplished a vast amount 
of good, but by his support of the practice in question, he was the means of a 
vast amount of evil. 

6. In the instances of legislative interference in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, we see the utter folly of controlling religious affairs, by the civil 
power. No man who will read the history of Governor Law’s administration in 
Connecticut, will ever desire to unite “ Church and State.” 

7. The necessity of preaching plainly and powerfully the great doctrines of 
the gospel, is most affectingly seen, in the history of those times. There was 
very little fanaticism in Northampton, in Hampshire county, in Bethlem in Con- 
necticut, nor in Elizabethtown in New Jersey. Edwards, and Bellamy, and 
Dickinson, excluded error, by a powerful and uniform exhibition of the truth. 
The people were instructed. The excitement proceeded more from reflection 
than from sympathy. In those places where appeals to the feelings, and exhor- 
tations were most frequently made, fanaticism exhibited its most baleful fruits. 

8 The right course for all Christians, and all Christian ministers to take, on 
the recurrence of such scenes, is most obvious. It is to join heartily and cor- 
dially in all scriptural and proper measures to promote revivals of pure Chris- 
tianity, and steadily and calmly to oppose and discountenance all injudicious 
measures at the beginning. In resisting what is obviously wrong, they are not 
resisting the Spirit of God. The Convention of ministers who assembled in 
Boston, in 1743, took the proper course. They most unequivocally approved of 
the revivals as the work of God’s Holy Spirit, while they were not afraid to lift 
their warning voice against whatever had an injurious tendency. Dr. Chauncy, 
and the warm partisans of Mr. Whitefield, were all in fault. One party 
indiscriminately condemned, and the other indiscriminately approved and 
admired. 

9, An accurate knowledge of human nature, and of the laws of the human 
mind, was needed exceedingly during that revival. If the ministers of Con- 
necticut had read and understood President Edwards’s book on the Religious 
Affections, they would have avoided one half of the evils which rent many of 
the churches in sunder. 
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COMPLETE LIST 


OF THE 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS OF CONNECTICUT. 


From the Settlement of the Colony to the Present Time. 





ExeLanations.—The figures after the names of the towns show when they were incorporated; n, 
native place; d, place of studying divinity; from, points to the place where previously settled, and to, 


place where afterwards settled. 


Figures before names, time of settlement; and after names, time of death 


or dismissal; next column, time and place of graduation; *, died. ‘The precise time of settlement and 


removal is not, in every instance, precisely known. 


In most instances, the data are accurate. 


In a few, 


I have found only some particular dates, when they were pastors, and not the precise time when settled or 
removed. Some inaccuracies in societies will oceur, as the name of the town only is mentioned in the 


record. 
HARTFORD, 1639, 
Centre. 
1633 Thomas Hooker *1647 Cambridge, Eng. 


from Chelmsford, Eng. 
n Marfield, Leicester, Eng. 
1633 Samuel Stone *1663 Cambridge, Eng. 
n Hartford, Eng. 
3664 ? Joseph Haynes *1679 ~~ Harv. 1658 
1685 Timothy Woodbridge *1732 Harv. 1675 
Trustee Yale. 
1732 Daniel Wadsworth *1747 Yale, 1726 
Trustee Yale. 
1748 Edward Dorr 1772? 
to Springfield. 
1774 Nathan Strong *1816 
n Coventry, Conn. 
son of Rev. N. Strong. 
1818 Joel Hawes Brown, 1813 
d Andover. 


North. 


1824 Carlos Wilcox *1826 Mid. 1813 
d Andover; n Newport, N. H. 
1827 Samuel Spring Yale, 1811 
from Abington, Mass. 
n Newburyport, Mass. 
son of Rev. Dr. S. Spring 
d Andover. 


South. 


1669 Samuel Whiting 1709 Harv. 1653 
Thomas Buckingham 1731 Harv. 1690 
Trustee Yale; *1732. 
1732 Elnathan Whitman 1776 
Trustee Yale. 
William Patten 


Yale, 1742 


Yale, 1769 


Yale, 1726 


Harv. 1754 


1780? Benjamin Boardman 1789? Yale, 1758 
from Chatham. 

1790 Abel Flint *1824 

1824 Joel H. Linsley 
previously an attorney. 


Yale, 1785 
Mid. 1811 





West Hartford. 
1713 Benjamin Colton *1749 
1757 Nathaniel Hooker 1771? Yale, 1755 
1772? Nathan Perkins Prin, 1770 
Avon, 1830, from Farmington. 
1780? Rufus Hawley 1821 Yale, 1767 
1820 Ludovicus Robbins 1822 Mid. 1815 
to Ohio. 
1824 Harvey Bushnell 
Second Society. 
1819 Bela Kellogg 1830 
from Brookfield, *1831 
1831 Francis H. Case Yale, 1821 
from Goshen; n Canton; d Yale. 
BERLIN, 1785, from Farmington. 
Kensington. 
1712 William Burnham *1750 
1756 Samuel Clarke 1775? 
1778? Benoni Upson *1824 
Trustee Yale. 
1816 Royal Robbins 
n Wethersfield. 
New Britain. 
1758 John Smalley *1820 
1810 Newton Skinner *1825 
n Granby. , 
1825 Heury Jones 1827 Yale, 1820 
to Greenfield female high school 
n Hartford; d Andover. 
1829 Jonathan Cogswell Harv. 1806 
from Saco, Me.; d Andover. 
Worthington. 
1780? Nathan Fenn *1799 
1802 Evan Johns 1811 Not grad. 
1811 Samuel Goodrich Vale, 1783 
from Ridgefield; n Durham. 
1831 Ambrose Edson Not grad. 
from Brooklyn ; d Princeton 


Vale, 1710 


Not grad. 


Will. 1800 


Harv. 1702 
Prin. 1751 
Vale, 1776 


Vale, 1806 


Vale, 1756 
Yale, 1804 


Yale, 1775 








Gp ceuaheg 6? Aaron J. Booge 1785 | 
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BrisTo., 1785, from Farmington. 


1747 Samuel Newell *1789 Vale, 1739 

1790 ? Giles H. Cowles 1810 Yale, 1789 
n Farmington 
to Austinburg, Ohio. 

1811 Jonathan Cone 1828 Yale, 1808 
n Colchester; d Andover 
to Durham, N. Y. 

1829 Abner J. Leavenworth 1831 Am. 1825 
n Waterbury, Ct.; d Andover. 


BuruinGron, 1806, from Bristol. 


1751 Ebenezer Booge Yale, 1748 
1782 Jonathan Miller *1831 Yale, 1781 
1823 Erastus Clapp 1829 Union, 1822 
n Southampton, Ms. 
to New Marlboro, Mass. 

1830 Erastus Scranton Yale, 1802 
n Madison ; from Wolcott. 
Canton, 1806, from Simsbury. 
Yale, 1774 

to Granville, Mass. 
1785 Jeremiah Hallock 1826 Not grad. 
1826 Jairus Burt Am. 1824 
d Auburn; n Southampton, Ms. 


East HARTFORD, 1784, from Hartford. 


1705 Samuel Woodbridge *1746 Harv. 1701 
Trustee Yale. 

1758 Eliphalet Williams 1803 
Trustee Yale. 

1800 Andrew Yates 1814 
professor, Union, and at 
Chitteningo, N. Y. 

1816 Joy H. Fairchild 1827 Yale, 1813 
n Guilford ; to South Boston. 

1830 Asa Mead *1831 Dart. 1818 
d Andover; from Brunswick, Me. 


East Winpsor, 1765, from Windsor. 


1694 Timothy Edwards *1758 Harv. 1691 
father of Jonathan, 
1755 Joseph Perry 1780? Harv. 1752 
1785 David McClure 1820 Yale, 1769 
missionary to Indians in N. H., 
from 1776 to 1785. 
1809 Thomas Robbins 1827 
n Norfolk; to Stratford. 
1828 Samuel W. Whelpley 1830 
from Plattsburg, N. Y. 


Scantic. 


1754 Thomas Potwine 1803 
1804 Shubael Bartlett 
ENFIELD, 1752. 
1697 Nathaniel Collins *1757 
1724 Peter Reynolds 1768 Harv. 1720 
1768 Elam Potter 1780 ? Vale, 1765 
1780 ? Nehemiah Prudden *1815 Yale, 1775 
1816 Francis L. Robbins Will. 1808 
n Norfolk, 


FARMINGTON, 1645, 


1652 Roger Newton 1657 
to Milford. 

1655 Samuel Hooker *1697 Harv. 1653 
n Hartford; son of Thomas. 

1706 Samuel Whitman *1751 Harv. 1696 
Trustee Yale. 


Yale, 1743 
Vale, 1794 


Yale, 1796 


Yale, 1751 
Yale, 1800 


Harv. 1697 
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Yale, 1747 


1752 Timothy Pitkin 1784 
Trustee Yale. 

1786 Allen Olcott 1792 
n East Hartford. 

1795 Joseph Washburn *1805 
n Middletown. 

1806 Noah Porter Yale, 1803 
n Farmington; d Dr. Dwight. 


Yale, 1768 


Vale, 1793 


GLASTENBURY, 1690. 


1693 Timothy Stevens 1725 Harv. 1687 

1728 Ashbel Woodbridge *1758 Yale, 1724 
Trustee Yale. 

1759 John Eells “1791 

1792 William Brown 1796? 
to Tioga, N. Y. 

1797 William Lockwood 1805 
from Milford; *1828. 

1807 Prince Hawes 1820 
n Warren 
to Boston and Woodbridge. 

1821 Caleb Burge 1826 Mid. 1816 
to Bellville, N. Y., &c. 

1827 Samuel H. Riddell Vale, 1823 
n Hadley, Mass. ; d Andover. 


Vale, 1755 
Yale, 1789 


Yale, 1774 
Will. 1805 


Eastbury. 


1736 Chiliab Brainard 1739 Yale, 1731 

1740 Nehemiah Brainard *1742 Yale, 1732 

1744 Isaac Chalker 1760? Yale, 1728 

1765? Samuel Woodbridge 1768? Yale, 1763 

1769? Samuel Eells 1771? Yale, 1765 
to Branford. 


1772? James Eells 1805 Vale, 1763 


1806 Joseph Strong 1818 Yale, 1784 
from Heath, Ms. 
1828 Jacob Allen Dart. 1811 


n Columbia. 


GRANBY, 1786, from Simsbury & Windsor. 


1752? Joseph Strong 1770? Yale, 1749 
to Williamsburg, Mass. 

1780 ? Israel Holley 1790? 
to Cornwall. 

1790 ? Isaac Porter Yale, 1788 
n Farmington; d Dr. Smalley 


Turkey Hills, from Windsor. 


1742? Ebenezer Mills 1756? Vale, 1738 
to Sandisfield, Mass. 
*1799 ; aged 89. 
1757? Nehemiah Strong 1770 Yale, 1755 
Prof. of Math. & Nat. Phil. Yale 
32 from 1770 to 1781 
has? Theodore Hinsdale 1792? Yale, 1765) 
1794 Whitfield Cowles 1808 Vale, 1754 
n Southington; to Ohio. 
1804? Eber L. Clark 1822 
to Winchendon, Mass. 
1822 Chester Chapin 1823 
1826 Stephen Crosby 
from Spencer, Mass. 


Will. 1811 


Union, 1814 


HARTLAND, 1761. 
East. 


1768 Starlin Graves 1775? 
1780? Aaron Church 1814 


Vale, 1765 
Vale, 1765 





1815 Ammi Linsley Yale, 1810 


n Branford, 


ak 


Je Window. 
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West. 


1784 Nathaniel Gaylord 
1827 Adolphus Ferry 
n Granby, Ms. 


MANCHESTER, 1823, from East Hartford. 
Yale, 1761 


Vale, 1774 
Will. 1821 


1780? Benajah Phelps 1795? 
to Nova Scotia. 
1800 Salmon King 1808 Yale, 1796 
n Bolton; to Warren, Pa. 
1814 Elisha B. Cooke, *1823 Will. iSll 
n Otis, Ms. 
1824 Enoch Burt 1828 
from Ohio, missionary. 
1829 Bennett F. Northrup 
n Danbury; d Auburn. 


Prin. 1805 


Yale, 1824 


MarRLporo’, 1803, from Glastenbury, &c. 


Elijah Mason 1762 ? Yale, 1744 

to Saybrook. 

1764 ? Benjamin Dunning 1780 ? Yale, 1759 
to Saybrook. 

1807 David B. Ripley, 1827 
n Pomfret. 

1828 Chauncey Lee 
from Colebrook. 


Vale, 1798 


Yale, 1784 


SimssBury, 1670. 


1696 Dudley Woodbridge*1710 Harv. 1694 
1712 Timothy Woodbridge *1742 Yale, 1706 
1744 Gideon Mills *1754 Yale, 1737 
1757 Benajah Root 1772 ? Prin, 1754 
1775 ? Seth Sage 1778 ? Yale, 1768 
1780 Samuel Stebbins 1807 Dart, 1775 
1809 Allen McLean Yale, 1805 
n Vernon. 


SouTHINGTON, 1779, from Farmington. 


1728 Jeremiah Curtiss 1755 Yale, 1724 
*1795, aged 88. 

1756 Benjamin Chapman 1774? Prin. 1754 

1776 William Robinson 1821 Yale, 1773 

1821 David L. Ogden Yale, 1814 
n New Haven. 


SuFFIELD, 1752. 


East. 

1698 Benjamin Ruggles *1708 Harv. 1693 
1710 Ebenezer Devotion *1741 Harv. 1707 

n Brooklyn, Ms. 
1742 Ebenezer Gay 1796? 
1793 Ebenezer Gay 

son of the preceding. 
1826 Joel Mann 1830 

to Greenwich. 
1831 Henry Robinson Yale, 1811 

n Guilford ; from Litchfield. 


West. 


1746 John Graham 1788 ? 

1790 ? Daniel Waldo 1810 
to Lebanon. 

1815 Joseph Mix 1830. 


Harv. 1737 
Yale, 1787 


Dart. 1810 


Vale, 1740 
Yale, 1788 


WETHERSFIELD, 1639. 
1641 Henry Smith *1648. 
1641 Jonathan Russell 1667 

to Hadley, Ms. 
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Harv. 1655 


1666 Gershom Bulkley 1667 
n Concord, Ms. ; 
from New London *1713. 

1670 ? Joseph Ronaldson 1678? Harv. 1652 

1679 John Woodbridge 1690? Harv, 1664 
from Killingworth. 

1694 Stephen Mix “1738 

1737 James Lockwood *1772 
Trustee Yale. 

1774 John Marsh *1821 
Trustee Yale. 

1816 Caleb J. Tenney 

Vewington. 

1722 Elisha Williams 1726 
n Hatfield, Ms. ; : 
Pres. Yale 1726 to 1739. 

1726 Simon Backus *1745 Yale, 1724 

1747 Joshua Belden *1813 Vale, 1743 

1805 Joab Brace Yale, 1804 
n Hartford. 


Harv. 1690 
Yale, 1735 


Harv. 1761 


Dart. 1801 


Harv. 1711 


Stepney. 
1727 Daniel Russell *1764 
1765 ? Burrage Meriam 1782 ? 
1785 John Lewis *1792 
1793 ? Calvin Chapin 
Trustee Yale. 
Winpsor, 1639. 


1639 John Warham *1670 
1639 Ephraim Hewet *1644 
Woodbridge ? 
Chauncey 
1682 Samuel Mather 1726 


Yale, 1724 
Vale, 1762 
Yale, 1770 
Yale, 1788 


1680 
Harv. 1671 





Trustee Yale. 
1710 Jonathan Marsh 1747 

Trustee Yale. 
1751 William Russell 1774 ? Vale, 1745 
1775 ? David S. Rowland 1789? Yale, 1743 

from Plainfield. 
1790 Henry A. Rowland 

n Windsor, 

Poquonuc. 


John Woodbridge 
[i740 Hezekiah Bissell *1783 
7A Foster. 


Harv. 1705 


Dart. 1785 


Harv. 169 
Yale, 1733 


Poquonuc has been a long time a waste 
place. 
Wintonbury. 
40 Samuel Tudor 1770 ? 
1780 ? Solomon Walcott 1790 ? 
from Stamford. 
1791 William F. Miller *1811 
1815 John Bartlett 1831 
n Lebanon ; 
from Warren ; to 
1831 Ansel Nash 
n Williamsburg, Ms. 
from Tolland ; d Andover. 


New Haven, 1639. 


1639 Samuel Eaton 1644 
to England. 
1639 John Davenport 1668 Oxford, Eng. 
n Coventry, Eng.; to Boston. 
1644 William Hook 1656 
to England. 


Dart. 17 


Vale, 1786 
Yale, 1807 





Will. 1809 








Men 
Wuten 


Yale, i728] Oo-gua 
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1658 Nicholas Street *1674 
1685 James Pierpont "1714 
Trustee Yale. 
1716 Joseph Noyes “1761 
Trustee Yale. 
1758 Chauncey Whittlesey *1787 Yale 1738 
1788 James Dana 1805 
from Wallingford ; Trustee Yale. 
1806 Moses Stuart 1810 Yale, 1799 
Prof. Sac. Lit. Andover. 
1812 Nathaniel W. Taylor 1824 Yale, 1807 
n New Milford ; 
Prof. Didac. Theol. Yale ; 
d. Dr. Dwight. 
1825 Leonard Bacon Yale, 1820 
n Hartford; d Andover. 


Harv. 1681 


Yale, 1709 


Second Society. 
1772 Allen Mather *1784 
1785 Samuel Austin 1790 
to Worcester ; 
Pres. Univ. of Vermont ; *1830. 
White Haven. 
1751 Samuel Bird 1768. 
1769 Jonathan Edwards 1795 
n Northampton ; 
son of Pres. Edwards ; 
d Dr. Bellamy ; to New Hartford; 
Pres. Union College ; “1801. 


United. 


1805 Samuel Merwin 1831 
n Milford; to Wilton. 


African. 
1829 Simeon S. Jocelyn 


Fairhaven. 
1830 John Mitchell Vale, 1821 
n Saybrook ; d Andover ; 
Editor Christian Spectator. 


Yale, 1771 
Yale, 1783 


Prin. 1765 


Yale, 1802 


BRANFORD, 1644. 


1644 Abraham Pierson 1665 
to New Jersey. 

1687 Samuel Russell *1731 
Trustee Yale. 

1732 Philemon Robbins 1780 

1783 Jason Atwater *1794 

1795 Lynde Huntington, 1804 

1808 Timothy P. Gillet 


North Branford. 


1727 Jonathan Merrick *1772 
Trustee Yale. 

1770 Samuel Eells 1807 

1809 Charles Atwater *1825 
n New Haven. 

1828 Judson A. Root 
n Norfolk ; d Yale. 


Northford. 
Warham Williams *1788 
Trustee Yale. 


1789 Matthew Noyes Yale, 1785 
n Lyme ; Trustee Yale. 


Harv. 1681 
Harv. 1729 
Yale, 1781 
Yale, 1788 
Will. 1804 
Yale, 1725 


Yale, 1765 
Yale, 1805 


Yale, 1823 


Yale, 1745 


CHESHIRE, 1780, from Wallingford. 


1724 Samuel Hall 1775 Yale, 1716 
1766 John Foot *1813 Yale, 1765 
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| 1813 Humphry M. Perrine 1816 Prin, 1808 
to Baskingridge, N. J 

1820 Roger Hitchcock 1823, 

1823 Luke Wood 1824 Dart. 1803 
n Somers; from Waterbury ; 
to Ashford. 

1827 Joseph Whiting 
n Milford. 

DerBy, 1675, from Milford, 


John Bowers Harv. 1649 
Webb. 
John James 


1706 Joseph Moss 1731 


Trustee Yale ; *1732. 
1733 Daniel Humphreys *1787 Yale, 1732 
father of Gen. David Humphreys, 
1780 Martin Tuller 1796 Yale, 1777 
to Royalton, Vt. ; *1813. 
1797 Amasa Porter 1805 Yale, 1793 
merchant, New Haven. 
1809 Thomas Ruggles 18i1 Yale, 1805 
n Guilford. 
1814 Zephaniah Swift 
Great Hill. 
1786 Abner Smith 1824 
1827 Samuel T. Babbitt 1828, 
Humphreysville. 
1825 Ephraim G. Swift 1827 
to Woodbridge. 
| 1828 Charles Thompson Not grad. 
d Princeton ; from Dundaff, Pa. 


Yale, 1823 


not grad. 
Harv. 1699 
Yale, 1702 


Dart. 1792 


Harv. 1770 


Will. 1804 


East Haven, 1785, from New Haven. 


1711 Jacob Hemingway *1754 Yale, 1704 
1755 Nicholas Street *1806 Yale, 1751 
1808 Saul Clark 1818 Will. 1805 

to Barkhamstead ; 

n Southampton, Ms. ’ 
1818 Stephen Dodd 

from Waterbury. 


GuUILFORD, 1639. 


1643 Henry Whitfield 1650 
to England. 

1643 John Higginson 1659 
from Saybrook. 

1664 Joseph Elliot, 1694 

1695 Thomas Ruggles *1728 
Trustee Yale. 

1729 Thomas Ruggles *1770 —- Yale, 17238 
son of preceding ; Trustee Yale ; 

1758 Amos Fowler *1800 Yale, 1753 





Harv. 1658 
Harv. 1690 


1801 Israel Brainard 1807 Vale, 1797 
to Verona, N. Y. 
1807 Aaron Dutton Yale, 1803 


n Watertown. 
Second Society. 
1748 James Sprout 1769 
n Scituate, Mass. ; 
to Philadelphia ; *1793. 
1770 Daniel Brewer 
North Guilford. 
1725 Samuel Russell *1746 
n Branford. 


Yale, 1741 


Yale, 1765 


Yale, 1712 





1748 John Richards 1765 ¢”” Yale, 1745 


n Wategbury ; to Vermont. 


h 

















f 
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1766 Thomas W. Bray *1808 
n Branford. 

1808 William F. Vaill 1820 
n East Haddam ; 
missionary to the Osages. 

1821 Zolva Whitmore Union, 1818 
HaMDEN, 1786, from New Haven. 
1778 Joshua Perry 1796 Yale, 1775 

farmer in Burlington ; *1812. 

1800 Asa Lyman 1803 Yale, 1797 
to Bath, Me. 

1807 John Hyde 1811 Yale, 1803 
n Franklin; to Preston. 

1812 Eliphalet B. Coleman 1826 Will. 1800 
n Amherst, Ms.; to New York. 

1830 Stephen Hubbell Yale, 1826 
n Wilton; d Yale. 


East Plains. 
1805 Abraham Alling 1827. 


Mapison, 1826, from Guilford. 
1707 John Hart *1732 Yale, 1703 
n Farmington. 
1732 Jonathan Todd *1791 
n New Haven. 
1792 John Elliot *1825 
n Killingworth. 
1826 Samuel N. Shepard 
n Lenox, Ms. 
North Bristol. 
1758 Richard Ely 1784 
n Lyme ; to Saybrook. 
1785 Beriah Hotchkin 1790 Not grad. 
to Pultney, N. Y.; *1829. 
1792 Simon Backus 1800 Yale, 1759 
from South Hadley, Ms. 
1812 John Ely *1827 Yale, 1786 
n Lyme ; from Danbury ; 
killed by a fall from a horse. 
1829 David Metcalf Mid. 1819 


MERIDEN, 1806, from Wallingford. 


1729 Theophilus Hall 1768 Yale, 1727 

1770 John Hubbard *1786 Yale, 1744 

1786 John Willard 1802 Yale, 1782 
n Stafford. 

1803 Erastus Ripley 1822 Yale, 1795 
from Brookfield ; to Lebanon: 

1823 Charles J. Hinsdale Vale, 1815 
n Newark, N. J.; d. Princeton. 

Mripp.esury, 1807, Waterbury. 


1799 Ira Hart 1809 Vale, 1792 
to Stonington. 
1809 Mark Mead, 1830 
n. Greenwich, 
1830 Jason Atwater 
MILFoRD, 1659. 


1640 Peter Prudden *1656 
n Herefordshire, Eng. 
1660 Roger Newton *1683 
from Farmington. 
1685 Samuel Andrew *1738 
; Trustee Yale. 
1737 Samuel Whittlesey 1770 
é n Wallingford ; 
son of Rev. Samuel W. 


Yale, 1765 


Yale, 1806 


Yale, 1732 
Yale, 1786 


Will. 1821 


Vale, 1754 


Yale, 1802 


Yale, 1825 


Harv. 1675 
Vale, 1729 
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Yale, 1767 


1770 Samuel Wales 1782 
n Raynham, Mass. ; 
Prot. Divinity Yale, from 1782 to 
1794; *1794, aged 46. 
1785 William Lockwood 1796 
to Glastenbury. 
1796 Bazaleel Pinneo 
d Dr. Smalley. 


Second Society. 


1747 Job Prudden 1778 Yale, 1743 

1780 David Tuller 1803 Yale, 1774 
to Rowley, Ms. 1803 to 1810, to 
Vermont, and to Caledonia, N. Y. 

1805 Sherman Johnson 1807 Yale, 1802 
n Southborough, Ms. 

1808 Caleb Pitkin 1816 Vale, 1806 
n New Hartford ; to Ohio. 

1818 Jehu Clark 1827 Yale, 1794 
from Newtown. 

1829 Asa M. Train 
n Enfield, Ms. 

NortH HAven. 

1718 James Wetmore, 1722 Yale, 1714 
became Episcopalian ; *1760. 

1724 Isaac Stiles 1760 Yale, 1722 
n Windsor ; father of Pres. S. 

1760 Benjamin Trumbull 1820 Yale, 1759 
n Hebron ; historian of Conn. 

1820 William J. Boardman Will. 1815 
d Andover. 

| ORANGE, 1822, from New Haven and Mil- 

ford. 


North Milford, 


1806 Erastus Scranton 1826 
n Madison ; to Wolcott. 
1830 Horatio A. Parsons Will. 1820 
d Andover ; from Manchester, Vt. 


West Haven. 


1720 Samuel Johnson 1722 Vale, 1714 
n Guilford ; became Episcopalian; 
Stratford, from 1723 to *1772. 

1725 Jonathan Arnold 1734 Yale, 1723 
became Episcopalian, Staten Isl- 
and. 

1738 Timothy Allen 1742 
to Ashford. 

1742 Nathan Birdseye 1758 

1760 Noah Williston *1811 

1816 Stephen W. Stebbins 
from Stratford. 


Yale, 1774 


Dart. 1791 


Amh. 1825 


Yale, 1802 


Yale, 1736 


Vale, 1736 
Yale, 1750 
Yale, 1781 


Oxrorp, 1798, from Derby. 


1745 Jonathan Lyman *1763 Yale, 1742 
1764 David Bronson 1779 *1796 Yale, 1762 
1809 Nathaniel Freeman 1815 = Yale, 1805 
*n Mansfield; to Weston. 
Sayres Gazley 

missionary to the West. 
1830 Abraham Brown 

from Hartford, Vt. 


Prospect, 1827, from Cheshire and Water- 
bury. 
| 1790 Reuben Hitchcock “1794 Yale, 1786 


n Cheshire. 


Dart. 1823 
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1803 Oliver Hitchcock 1812 

1817 John Marsh 1818 Vale, 1804 
n Wethersfield; to Haddam. 

1818 Samuel Rich 1824 Yale, 1804 
n Bristol. 

1825 John E. Bray. 


SouTHBURY. 


1733 John Graham 1775 Not grad. 
1766 Benjamin Wildman *1812 Yale, 1758 
1813 Elijah Wood 1815 Will. 1812 
1816 Daniel A. Clark 1819 Prin. 1808 
from Weymouth, Ms. ; 
to Amherst, Ms. &c. &c. ; 
d Andover. 
1826 Thomas L. Shipman Yale, 1818 
n Norwich ; d Andover. 
South Britain. 
1770 Jehu Miner 1790 
Lathrop Thompson 
1799 Matthias Kasier 1804 Prin. 1785 
1809 Bennet Tyler 1822 Vale, 1804 
n Woodbury ; Pres. Dart. Coll. ; 
to Portland, Me. 
1822 Noah Smith *1830 
d Andover. 


Vale, 1767 


Dart. 1818 


WALLINGFORD, 1670. 
1674 Samuel Street *1717 Harv. 1664 
1710 Samuel Whittlesey “1752 Yale, 1705 
n Cambridge ; Trustee Vale. 
1758 James Dana 1785 Harv. 1753 
to New Haven; Trustee Yale. 
1785 James Noyes Yale, 1782 
n Fairfield. 
Second Society. 


1761 Simon Waterman 1780 
to Plymouth. 


Yale, 1759 


WATERBURY, 1686. 
1669 Joseph Peck *1699 
1705 John Southmayd 1735 Harv. 1697 
1740 Mark Leavenworth *1797 Yale, 1737 
1800 Holland Weeks, 1806 Dart. 1795 
1808 Luke Wood 1818 Dart. 1803 
n Somers ; to Cheshire. 
1821 Daniel Crane 1826 
to Chester, N. Y. 
1826 Henry Benedict 1827 Yale, 1822 
n Norwalk ; to Norwalk. 
1831 Joel R. Arnold 
from New Hampshire. 


Prin. 1797 


Salem. 
1785 Abraham Fowler, 1800 
to Litchfield. 
1801 Jabez Chadwick 1803 
to Lansingville, N. Y. 
1812 Stephen Dodd 1817 
to East Haven. 
1823 Amos Pettengill *1830 
from Litchfield. 


Vale, 1775 


Hary. 1805 


WoopBRIDGE, 1784, from New Haven and 
Milford. 


Amity. 
1742 Benjamin Woodbridge *1785 Yale,1740 
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1784 Eliphalet Ball 1790 Yale, 1748 
to Ballston, N. Y. from whom the 
town derives its name ; 
*1797, aged 75. 

1791 David L. Beebe 1801 
to Catskill, N. Y. 

1802 Claudius Herrick 1807 Vale, 1790 
teacher female school New Haven; 
*IS3L. 

1810 Jason Allen 1826 Yale, 1806 
n Montville ; to Utica, N. Y. 

1828 Prince Hawes Will. 1805 
n Warren ; 
from Glastenbury, and Boston. 


Yale, 1785 


Bethany. 


1762 Stephen Hawlev *1804 

1804 Is Jones 1808 

1810 Nath’! G. Huntington 1823 Yale, 1806 
n Hartford. 

1827 Ephraim G. Swift 1828 
from Derby. 


Wo.cort, 1796. 


1775 Alexander Gillett, 1790 
to Torrington. 
1791 Israel B. Woodward *1810 Yale 1789 
1811 Thomas Rich 1812 Dart. 1799 
1812 Luther Hart *1813 Not grad. 
n Burlington. 
1814 John Keyes 1823 
to Ohio. 
1827 Erastus Scranton 1830 Vale, 1802 
from Orange ; to Burlington ; 
n Madison. 


New Lonpon, 1648. 


1648 Richard Blynman 1658 
from Gloucester, Ms. ; 
to England. 
1658 Gershom Bulkley 1666 Harv. 1655 
n Concord, Ms. ; to Wethersfield. 
1670 Simon Bradstreet *1683 Harv. 1660 
1691 Gurdon Saltonstall 1707 Harv. 1684 
n Haverhill ; 
governor Connecticut. 
1709 Eliphalet Adams *1753 Harv. 1694 
from Boston; Trustee Yale. 
1757 Mather Byles 1768 Harv. 1751 
1769 Ephraim Woodbridge *1776 Yale,1765 
1785 Henry Channing 1806 Yale, 1781 
n Newport, R. I. 
1806 Abel McEwen 
n Winchester. 


NorwicnH, 1660. 


1660 James Fitch *1702. 
1699 John Woodward 1716 
1717 Benjamin Lord *1784 
Trustee Yale. 
1784 Joseph Strong 
Trustee Yale. 


Yale, 1759 


Will. 1804 


Yale, 1770 


Dart. 1803 


Vale, 1804 


Harv. 1693 
Vale, 1714 


Yale, 1772 


1829 Cornelius B. Everest Will. 1811 
from Windham. 
Chelsea. 
Nathaniel Whitaker 1772 Harv. 1730 
1774 Judson, 
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1784 Walter King 1811 Yale, 1782 | 
to Williamstown, Ms. from 1813 to | 
*IS15. 

1812 Asahel Hooker *1813 Yale, 1789 
n Bethlem; from Goshen. 

1814 Alfred Mitchell *1831 Yale, 1809 
n Wethersfield ; d Andover. 


Fourth Society. 


Jesse Ives 1770 
to Monson, Ms. 


Norwich Falls. 
B. Barlow 1828 
1828 Benson C. Baldwin 1830 
1830 Charles Hyde. 


Bozran, 1786, from Norwich. 


1738 Benjamin Throop *1785 Yale, 1734 

1786 Jonathan Murdock *1812 Yale, 1766 
from Greenwich. 

1815 David Austin *1831 


CoLCHESTER, 1699. 


1703 John Bulkley *1731 Harv. 1699 
n Wethersfield ; son of Gershom. 

1732 Ephraim Little 1788 Yale, 1728 

1791 Salmon Cone 1830 Yale, 1789 
n Bolton. 

1830 Lyman Strong Will. 1802 
n Southampton, Ms.; from Hebron. 


West Chester. 


1729 Judah Lewis 1742 
1742 Thomas Skinner *1762 
1764 Robert Robbins 1804 Yale, 1760 
1806 Ezra Stiles Ely 1810 Vale, 1804 
n Lebanon; to Philadelphia ; 
Editor Philadelphian. 
1812 Nathaniel Dwight 1820 
n Northampton, Ms. ; 
to Oswego, N. Y.; *1831. 
1821 Jacob Scales 1826 Dart. 1817 
d Andover; to Henniker, N. H. 
1827 Josevh,Harvey Vale, 1808 
n East Haddam ; from Goshen ; 
Gen. Agent Am. Ed. Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL 


Yale, 1758 


7 


Mid. 1822 


Yale, 1779 


Vale, 1726 
Harv. 1732 


Not grad. 


FRANKLIN, 1786, from Norwich. 


1723 Daniel Kirkland *1773 Vale, 1720 

1756 Peter Powers 1766 Harv. 1754 

1767 Joel Benedict 1780 Prin. 1765 
to Plainfield. 

1782 Samuel Nott Yale, 1780 


GRISWOLD, 1815, from Preston. 


1720 Hezekiah Lord *1763 Vale, 1717 
1762 Levi Hart *1807 Yale, 1760 
n Southington ; trustee Yale ; 
d Dr. Bellamy. 
1810 Horatio Waldo 1830 Will. 1804 
1830 Spofford D. Jewett Dart. 1826 
n Barnstead, N. H.; d Andover. 


Jewett’s City. 


1825 Seth Bliss Not Grad. 


n Springfield, Ms.; d Yale. 
Groton, 1705, from New London. 
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1704 Ephraim Woodbridge *1724 Harv.1701 
VOL. IV. 


40 
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CONNECTICUT, 


1727 John Owen *1753 Harv. 1723 

1757 teegyel Kirtland 1758 Deas 

1758 Jonathan Barber *1783 Vale, 1730 

1772 Aaron Kinne 1796 Vale, 1765 
to Talmadge, Ohio. 

1811 Timothy Tuttle 

n Durham. 


Vorth. 


ca 
1729 POET anderen 1736 Yale, 1726 


became Episcopalian ; 
New Haven, 1755 to 1762. 

1736 Andrew Croswell 1746 Harv. 1728 
1746 Jacob Johnson 1780 Yale, 1740 
Independent. 

1817 Christopher Avery 1820 
from Stonington. 
1820 Thomas H. Deverell 1823 
LEBANON, 1697. 


1700 Joseph Parsons 1708 
1711 Samuel Welles 1722 Vale, 1707 
1722 Solomon Williams 1679 Harv. 1719 
n Hatfield, Ms; Trustee Yale ; 
brother of the president of Yale. 
1780 Zebulon Ely 1824 Yale, 1779 
father of Ezra Stiles Ely. 
1825 Edward Bull Yale, 1816 
n Saybrook ; d Yale. 
Exeter. 
1720 Samuel Smith *1725 
1725 William Gager *1739 
1739 Eleazar Wheelock 1769 
n Windham ; 
Pres. Dartmouth 1770 to *1779, 
aged 69. 
1775 John Gurley *1812 Yale, 1773 
1813 John H. Fowler 1821 Yale, 1790 
to Montgomery, Ms, ;*1828. 
1823 Danie! Waldo Yale, 1788 
from Suffield. 
Goshen. 


1765 Timothy Stone 1797 
n Guilford. 

1798 William B. Ripley 1822 
from Ballston, N. Y. ; 
Trustee Yale. 

1823 Erastus Ripley 
from Meriden. 


Yale, 1808 


Harv. 1697 


Yale 1713 
Yale, 1721 
Yale, 1733 


Vale, 1763 
Yale, 1786 


Yale, 1795 


Lisson, 1786, from Norwich. 
Newent. 
1718 Henry Willes 1750 *1759 Yale, 1715 
1753 John Ellis 1782 Harv. 1750 
1790 David Hale 1803 Yale, 1785 
n Coventry. 
1805 Levi Nelson. 
Hanover. 


1768 Andrew Lee Vale, 1766 
Trustee Yale. 
1830 Barnabas Phinney Will. 1827 


LyME, 1667, from Saybrook. 
1693 Moses Noyes *1729 Harv. 1659 
Trustee Yale. 
1724 Samuel Pierpont *1725 
drowned. 


Yale, 1718 
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1730 Jonathan Parsons 1746 Vale, 1729 
to Newburyport 1756 to *1776. 
1746 Stephen Johnson “1786 —- Yale, 1742 
Trustee Yale. 
1790 Lathrop Rockwell *1828 
1829 Chester Colton 
n Hartford ; 
from Brentwood, N. Hy 


North. 


George Beckwith *1793 
Trustee Yale. 


Dart. 1789 
Yale, 1804 


Yale, 1728 


Will, 1800 
from Cornwall. 
Nantic. 
-~ Ebenezer Mack. 
George Griswold 1770 
1786 David Higgins 1800 
to Bath, N. Y. 
1803 David Huntington, 1812 
from Salem. 
1821 Beriah Green 1822 Mid. 1819 
to Brandon, Vt., and Kennebunk, 
Me. and Prof. Western Reserve 
College. 
1823 John R. St. John *1828. 


Independent. 


Daniel Miner 1799. 
1820 Seth Lee 1825. 


MonTVILLE, 1786, from New London. 


1722 James Hillhouse 1738 
1739 David Jewett 1780 
1784 Rozell Cook *1798 Yale, 1777 
1803 Abishai Alden 1825 Dart. 1787 
n Stafford ; from Willington. 
1830 Rodolphus Landfear Yale, 1821 
n East Hartford ; d Andover. 
Chesterfield. 
1826 Nathaniel Miner 1830. 
NorTH STONINGTON, 1808, from Stoning- 
ton. 
1727 Ebenezer Russell *1731 
1732 Joseph Fish 1780 Harv. 1728 
1823 Charles F. Butler 1824 Vale, 1816 
n Greenwich ; to Bedford, N. Y. 
1825 James Ayer 1827. 
Preston, 1687. 


1698 Salmon Treat 1744 


1744 Asher Rossiter *1781 
1784 Jonathan Fuller *1786 
1787 Lemuel Tyler *1810 
n Branford. 
1812 John Hyde 1827 Yale, 1803 
n Franklin; from Hamden ; 
to Wilbraham, Ms. 
1828 Augustus B. Collins 
from Coventry. 
Long Society. 
1765 Jabez Wight 1775. 
Independent. 
Paul Park 1802. 


Vale, 1717 


Harv. 1736 


Vale, 1722 


Harv. 1694 
Yale, 1702 
Yale, 1740 
Yale, 1783 
Yale, 1780 


Not grad. 
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SALEM, 1785, from Colchester. 


1719 Joseph Lovett 1745. 
1775 David Huntington 1796 
to Lyme. 

1813 Amasa Loomis 1817 Yale 1807 
n East Windsor; to Ohio. 

1818 Royal Tyler 1822 Dart. 1788 
from Coventry. 

1822 Ely Hyde Yale, 1803 
n Franklin; from Amenia, N. Y. 


Dart. 1773 


Independent. 
1809 Robert Fargo. 


STONINGTON, 1658, 


1660 Zechariah Brigden 1663, 
loot James Noyes *1719 
Trustee Yale. 
1720 Ebenezer Rossiter 1730 
1733 Nathaniel Eells 1790 
1766 John Dennison. 
Hezekiah N. Woodruff 1803 Yale, 1784 
n Farmington; to Manlius, N. Y. 
1810 Ira Hart *1829 Yale, 1792 
from Middlebury. 
1830 Joseph Whittlesey 
n Washington; d Yale. 


Harv. 1659 


Vale, 1718 
Yale, 1728 


Vale, 1825 


Independent. 


Christopher Avery 1814 
to Salem. 


WATERFORD, 1801, from New London. 


No pastor ever settled over the congre- 
gational church. 


FAIRFIELD, 1639. 


( Jones. 
1665 Saniuel Wakeman *1692. 
1694 Joseph Webb *1732 
Trustee Yale. 
1733 Noah Hobart *1773 
Trustee Yale. ‘ 
1775 Andrew Elliot 1805 Harv. 1762 
1807 Heman Humphrey 1817 Yale, 1805 
n Burlington ; to Pittsfield ; 
Pres. Amherst College. 
1818 Nathaniel Hewit 1827 Yale, 1808 
n New London; d Andover ; 
Sec. Amer. Temperance Society ; 
to Bridgeport. 
1828 John Hunter 
d Princeton. 


Greensfarms. 


1715 Daniel Chapman *1741 Yale, 1707 
1742 Daniel Buckingham 1766 Yale, 1735 
1766 Hezekiah Ripley 1821 Yale, 1769 
Trustee Yale ; *1831. 
1821 Edward W. Hooker 1829 Mid. 1814 
d Andover ; 
Editor Journal of Humanity ; 
to Wiscasset, Me., and Benning- 
ton, Vt. 
1829 Thomas F. Davies 


Harv. 1684 


Harv. 1724 


Union, 1826 


Vale, 1813 


n Reading ; from Huntington ; 
Editor Christian Spectator. 
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Greenfield. 
1726 John Goodsell 1754 
1756 Seth Pomeroy 1773 Yale, 1753 | 
1783 Timothy Dwight 1795 Yale, 1769 | 
n Northampton; Pres. Yale. 
1805 Horace Holley 1808 Yale, 1803 
n Salisbury ; to Boston ; 
Pres. Transylvania University ; 
*1827. 
1812 William Belden 1821 Yale, 
n Norwalk ; to New York. 
1823 Richard V. Dey 1828 Colum. 1818 | 
to Dutch church, New York. 


Vale, 1724 


1803 | 


Dansury, 1687. 
1697 Seth Shove *1735 Harv. 1687 | 
1736 Ebenezer Whitee *1779 Yale, 1733 
1762 Noadiah Warner 1769 Yale, 1759 
1770 Ebenezer Baldwin 1776 ~—s- Vale, 1763 | 
1785 Timothy Langdon 1800 ——- Yale, 1781 | 
n Berlin. 
1803 Israel Ward 1810. 
1813 William Andrews 1827 Mid. 1806 
from Windham ; to Cornwall. 
1829 Anson Rood Mid. 1825 | 
n Jericho, Vt. 
Bethel. | 


1760 Noah Wetmore 1786 Vale, 1757 | 
1788 John Ely 1807 Yale, 1786 
n Lyme; to Madison. 
1807 Samuel Sturges 1812, 
1822 John G. Lowe, 1829 
to Amenia, N. Y. 


BRIDGEPORT, 1821, from Stratford. 


Charles Chauncey Harv. 1686 
Samuel Cook 1746 Yale, 1705 
Trustee Yale. 

1760 Robert Ross *1799 
1797 Samuel Blatchford 1804 
n England ; 

to Lansingburgh, N. Y. *1828. 

1806 Elijah Waterman “1825 Yale, 1791 
from Windham. 

1826 Franklin Y. Vail 1828 Not grad. 
Sec. Western, Agency American 
Education Society. 

1830 John Blatchford Union, 1820 
son of Samuel; d Princeton ; 
from Stillwater, N. Y. 

Second Society. 

1830 Nathaniel Hewit 

from Fairfield, &c. 


BROOKFIELD, 1788, from Newtown, &c. 


1758 Thomas Brooks 1800 Yale, 1755 

1801 Erastus Ripley 1802 Yale, 1795 
to Meriden. 

1807 Richard Williams 1811 Yale, 1802 
n Lebanon; to Veteran, N. Y. 

1813 Bela Kellogg 1817 Will. 1800 
to Avon; *I1S31. 

1821 Abner Brundage 








Prin. 1751 


Yale, 1808 


Not. grad. 


DARIEN, 1820, from Stamford. 


1760 Moses Mather 1807 
1807 William Fisher 1819 


Vale, 1739 
Will. 1805 
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GREENWICH, 1708. 
Joseph Morgan 
to New Jersey. 
1760 Ebenezer Davenport. 
Robert Morris 1790. 
West Benedict. 
1709 Richard Sackett *1727 
1728 Stephen Munson *1730 
1733 Abraham Todd 1784 Vale, 1727 
1786 Isaac Lewis 1818 Vale, 1665 
from Wilton ; trustee Yale. 
1818 Isaac Lewis 1828 Vale, 1794 
son of preceding; to Bristol, R. I. 
1830 Joel Mann Dart. 1810 
from Suffield. 


Stanwich. 


Ephraim Bostwick 
Benjamin Strong 1768 
Blackleach Burritt 
to N. Y. 
1772 William Seward 1790 
*1S08, 

1793 Platt Buffett Vale, 1791 
HuNTINGTON, 1789, from Stratford. 
1724 Jedidiah Mills 1770 Yale, 1722 

Sane a eepamens secnmmenanans Vale, 1775 

1780 David Ely 1816 Yale, 1769 
Trustee Yale. 

1817 Thomas F. Davies 1818 
n Reading; 
Editor Christian Spectator ; 
to Fairfield. 

1818 Thomas Punderson Vale, 1804 
n New Haven; from Pittsfield, Ms. 


Monrok, 1823, from Huntington. 


1766 Elijah Rexford *1807 Yale, 1763 

1821 Chauncey G. Lee 1823 Mid, 1817 
n Colebrook ; 
son of Dr. Chauncey L. 

1827 Amos Bassett *1828 Vale, 1784 
n Derby ; from Hebron ; 
Principal Foreign Mission School, 
Cornwall. 

1828 Daniel Jones. 

New CANAAN, 1801, from Norwalk. 


Robert Silliman 1770 Vale, 1737 

to Saybrook. 

1774 Drummond 

1781 Justus Mitchell *1806 

1818 William Bonney 1831 

1831 Theophilus Smith 
n Halifax, Vt.; d Yale. 
New FArrFie.p, 1740. 


1742 Benajah Case 1758 Yale, 1733 
1758 James Taylor *1786 Yale. 1754 
1774 Peck. 
1786 Medad Rogers 1824 
n Branford. 
1824 Abraham O. Stansbury 1826 
to South East, N. Y.; *1829. 


Newtown, 1708. 
John Beach 1732 Vale, 1721 


became Episcopalian ; *1784. 
David Judson 1780 Yale, 1738 


Yale, 1702 


Vale, 1709 
Yale, 1725 


Vale, 1729 
Yale, 1734 
Vale, 1765 


1735 


Yale. 1769 


Yale, 1813 


Vale, 1776 
Will. 1805 
Yale, 1824 


Vale, 1777 
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1784 Zephaniah H. Smith 1796 Yale 1782 
n Glastenbury. 


1799 Jehu Clark 1817 Vale, 1794 
to Milford. 
1825 William Mitchell 1831 Yale, 1818 


n Saybrook ; d Andover. 


Norwa tk, 1655. 


1654 Thomas Hanford. 

1697 Stephen Buckingham —° 1693 
Trustee Yale. Vale 1702 

1727 Moses Dickinson *1778 Yale, 1717 
Trustee Yale. 

1763 William Tennant 

1785 Matthias Burnet 1806 

1807 Roswell R. Swan *1819 
n Stonington, 

1820 Sylvester Eaton 1827 
to Buffalo, N. Y. 

1828 Henry Benedict Yale, 1822 
n Norwalk; from Waterbury ; 
d Princeton. 


READING, 1767, from Fairfield. 


1733 Nathaniel Hunn *1749 Yale, 1731 
1753 Nathaniel Bartlett 1810 Yale, 1749 
Jonathan Bartlett 1809 Not grad. 
1809 Daniel Crocker 1825 *1831 Yale, 1782 
1826 Wm. C. Kniffin 1828 Not grad. 
d Princeton. 
1830 William L. Strong Yale, 1802 
n Salisbury ; from Somers. 


Prin, 1758 
Prin. 1769 
Vale, 1802 


Will. 1816 


RIDGEFIELD, 1709. 


1760 Jonathan Ingersoll 1778 Yale, 1736 
1785 Samuel Goodrich 1811 Yale, 1783 
n Durham; to Berlin. 
18}7 Samuel M. Phelps 1829. 
1831 Charles G. Sellick Yale, 1827 
Ridgebury. 
1770 Samuel Camp 1805 Yale, 1764 


1824 Nathan Burton. 


SHERMAN, 1802, from New Fairfield. 


1744 Thomas Lewis Yale, 1741 
to New Jersey. 


1751 Elijah Sill 1780 Yale, 1748 


1793 Maltby Gelston Yale, 1791 
STAMFoRD, 1641. 

1641 Richard Denton 1644 
to Hampstead, L, I. 

1644 John Bishop *1694. 

1694 John Davenport *1731 Harv. 1687 
Trustee Yale. 

1732 Ebenezer Wright *1746 Yale, 1724 

1746 Noah Wells *1776 Yale, 1741 
Trustee Yale. 

1779 John L. Avery *1791 Yale, 1777 

1793 Daniel Smith Yale, 1791 
Trustee Yale. 

North. 

1786 Solomon Walcott 1786 Dart. 1776 
to Windsor. 

1787 John Shepherd. 

1800 Amzi Lewis 1820 Vale 1768 

1821 Henry Fuller Mid. 1812 
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STRATFORD, 1639. 


1640 Adam Blackman *1665. 

1665 Israel Chauncey *1722 
Trustee Yale. 

1667 Zephaniah Walker 1673 
to Woodbury, 

1709 Timothy Cutler 1719 Harv. 1701 
Pres. of Yale from 1719 to 1722. 
became Episcopalian. : 

1722 Hezekiah Gould 1752. 

1753 Izrahiah Wetmore 1780 
to Trumbull. 

1783 Stephen W. Stebbins 1813 Yale, 1781 
to West Haven. 

1814 Matthew R. Dutton 1823 Yale, 

n Watertown; d Andover; 
Prof. Math. and Nat. Phil. Yale, 
1823 to *1825. 

1825 Joshua Leavitt 1828 
n Heath, Ms.; 
previously an attorney ; 
Sec. Seaman’s Friend Soc. New 
York ; Editor N. Y. Evangelist. 

1830 Thomas Robbins 1831 Yale, 1796 
n Norfolk ; from East Windsor. 


TRUMBULL 1801, from Stratford. 


1730 Richardson Miner 1742 —— Yale, 1726 
became Episcopalian. 
James Beebe *1785 


Harv. 1661 


Yale, 1748 


Yale, 1814 


Yale, 1745 


1783 Izrahiah Wetmore *1798 Yale, 1748 
from Stratford. 

1802 John Giles 1803. 

1807 Daniel C. Banks 1813 Yale, 1804 


n Fairfield ; to Louisville, Ky. 
1817 Reuben Taylor 1824 Will, 1806 
1826 James Kant. tor 


WESTON, 1787, rom Fairfield. 


1763 James Johhson 1810 Yale, 1760 

1813 Henry Sherman 1815 Yale, 1803 
n New Haven. 

1819 Nathaniel Freeman Yale, 1805 


n Mansfield ; from Oxford. 
Norfield. W1sTon- 


1757 Samuel Sherwood *1783 Yale, 1749 
1785 John Noyes 1827 Yale, 1777 
n Fairfield. 


Wi.Ton, 1802, from Norwalk. 
1726 Robert Sherwood 1732. 


1732 William Gaylord 1770 Yale, 1730 

1772 Isaac Lewis 1786 Yale, 1770 
to Greenwich. 

1791 Aaron Woodward 1800 Yale, 1789 


1801 John J. Earle 1805 
1807 Samuel] Fisher 1809 

to Paterson, N. J. 
1812 Sylvanus Haight 1831. 


Will. 1799 


Samuel Merwin Yale, 1802 
from New Haven. 
WINDHAM, 1692. 
1700 Samuel Whiting *1725 
1726 Thomas Clap 1739 Harv. 1722 


President Yale 1739 to *1766. 
1740 Stephen White *1794 Vale, 1736 
1794 Elijah Waterman 1804 Yale, 1791 


to Bridgeport; father of Thomas T, 


ae 





es. 
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1808 William Andrews 1813 
to Danbury. 

1815 Cernelius B. Everest 1827 Will. 1811 
to Norwich. 

1829 Richard F. Cleaveland Yale, 1824 
n Norwich; d Princeton. 
Scotland. 

1735 Ebenezer Devotion *1789 Yale, 1732 
1772 James Cogswell 1805 Yale, 1741 

from Canterbury ; 
father of Dr. Mason F. 
1808 Elijah G. Wells 1810 
n New Hartford. 
1811 Jesse Fisher 
Willimantic. 
1827 Dennis Platt 1829 
n Danbury; d Yale ; 
to Canterbury. 
1830 Ralph S. Crampton 
from Woodstock. 
Independent. 


John Palmer 1807. 


Brook yn, 1786, from Pomfret and 
Canterbury. 
1735 Ephraim Avery *1754 Harv. 1731 
1756 Josiah Whitney *1824 Harv. 1752 
Trustee Yale; died aged 94. 


Mid. 1806 


Will. 1805 
Harv. 1803 


Yale, 1823 


1813 Luther Wilson 1817 Will. 1807 
became Unitarian ; 
to Petersham, Mass. 

1824 Ambrose Edson 1830 Not grad. 


to Berlin ; d Princeton. 
1831 George J. Tillotson 
n Farmington ; d Yale. 


AsHFORD, 1710. 


Vale, 1825 


1718 James Hale *1742 Harv. 1703 
1743 John Bass *1751 Harv. 1737 
1751 Timothy Allen 1765 Yale, 1736 
from Woodbridge ; 
to Chesterfield, N. Y. 
1766 James Messinger 1780 Harv. 1762 
1790 Enoch Pond 1807. 
1812 Philo Judson Yale, 1809 


n Woodbury. 
Eastford. 
1760 Ebenezer Martin 1780 
1785 Andrew Judson 1805 
1811 Holland Sampson 1817. 
1820 Reuben Torry 
Westford. 
1790 William Storrs 1825 Dart. 1788 
1826 Luke Wood 1829 Dart. 1803 
n Somers; from Cheshire 
to Killingworth. 


CANTERBURY, 1706. 
1711 Samuel Eastabrook *1727 Harv. 1696 


1729 John Wadsworth *1741 Harv. 1723 
1744 James Cogswell 1771 Yale, 1741 


Vale, 1756 
Dart. 1775 


Brown, 1816 


n Saybrook; to Windham. 
1778 Solomon Morgan 1797 

from Sterling ; to Canaan. 
1808 George Larned 1810. 
3813 Asa Meech 1822. 
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1822 Thomas J. Murdock *1827 Dart. 1812 
d Andover. 
1827 James R. Wheelock 1829 Dart. 1807 
1830 Dennis Platt Yale, 1824 
n Danbury; d Yale ; 
from Windham. 
Westminster. 


1770 Job Staples 1804 Prin. 1765 
1805 Erastus Larned 1824 Brown, 1795 
1825 Israel G. Rose 1831 Yale, 1821 


n Coventry ; to Wilbraham, Ms. 
CHAPLIN, 1822, from Mansfield. 
1817 Jared Andrus 1830 Not grad. 
1831 Lent S. Hough Not grad. 

d Yale. 

Hampton, 1786, from Windham. 

1733 William Billings 1734 Yale, 1702 

to Sunderland, Ms, 
1734 Samuel Moseley *1791 
1791 Ludovicus Weld 1824 

to Fabius, N. Y. 
1824 Daniel G. Sprague 

d Andover. 

KILLINGLY, 1708, 

1715 John Fisk “1741 “4773, Harv. 1702 


Harv. 1729 
Harv. 1789 


Brown, 1819 


1746 Perley Howe *1753 Harv. 1731 
1754 Aaron Brown 1778 Yale, 1749 
1778 Elisha Atkins Yale, 1773 


Second. 

1746 Nehemiah Barker 1747 
1747 Samuel Wadsworth 1759. 
1760 Eden Burroughs 1763 Yale, 1751 

to Hanover, N. H. *1813. 
1798 Israel Day 1827 Not grad. 

Westfield. 

1806 Gurdon Johnson 1809 

to Voluntown. 
1812 Roswell Whitmore. 


PLAINFIELD, 1700. 


1706 Joseph Coit 1748 Harv. 1697 


Vale, 1702 
1748 David S. Rowland 1761 Yale, 1743 
to Windsor. 
1773 Fuller. 
1780 Joel Benedict 1816 
from Franklin. 
1820 Orin Fowler 1831 
n Lebanon ; 
to Fall River, Troy, Mass. 


PomFRET, 1713. 


1715 Ebenezer Williams *1753 Harv. 1709 
Trustee Yale. 
1756 Aaron Putnam 1802 


Yale, 1742 


Will. 1798 


Prin. 1765 


Vale, 1815 


Harv. 1752 


1802 Asa King 1811 Not grad. 
to Killingworth. 

1811 James Porter 1830 Will. 1810 

1831 Amzi Benedict Vale, 1814 


n New Canaan; d Andover ; 
from Vernon. 


Abington. 


1753 David Ripley “1785 Yale, 1749 
1783 Walter Lyon 1827 Dart. 1777 
1828 Charles Fitch Not grad. 
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STERLING, 1794, from Voluntown. 


Solomon Morgan 1777 
to Canterbury. 

1828 Otis Lane Harv. 1798 
Tuompson, 1785, from Killingly. 
1730 Marston Cabot *1756 Harv. 1724 
1757 Noadiah Russell 1795 Yale, 1750 
1796 Daniel Dow Yale, 1793 

Trustee Yale. 


Vo.Luntown, 1719. 


~~ 


1723 Samuel Dorrance *1775 
Eleazer Porter 


1785 Michaia Porter 1801 Brown, 1775 


1813 Gurdon Johnson 1817 Will. 1798 
from Killingly. 
1828 Otis Lane Harv. 1798 
Woopsrock, 1686. 
1690 Josiah Dwight *1726 Harv. 1687 
1727 Amos Throop *1735 Harv. 1721 


1737 Abel S. Stiles 1760 Yale, 1733 
to North Society. 

1763 Abiel Leonard 1780 

_-¥180 Eliphalet Lyman 1825 

1827 Ralph S. Crampton 1830 
to Windham. 


1831 William M. Cornell 
North. 
1760 Abel S. Stiles *1783.a75 Yale, 1733 
from First Society. 
1784 Joshua Johnson 1791 
to Dudley, Ms. 
1791 William Graves *1813 
1815 Samuel Backus 18351 
to Palmer, Mass. 
1831 Foster Thayer Will. 1828 
n Dorchester Mass. ; d Princeton. 
West. 
1747 Stephen Williams *1795 
1802 Alvan Underwood 
Fourth. 
1832 Orson Cowles 
n Hartland; d Yale. 


Harv. 1759 
Yale, 1776 


Brown, 1827 


Yale, 1775 


Yale, 1785 
Union, 1811 


Yale, 1741 
Brown, 1798 


Yale, 1828 


LITCHFIELD, 1719. 


1723 Timothy Collins 1752 *1777 Yale, 1718 
1753 Judah Champion *1810 Yale, 1751 
1797 Dan Huntington 1809 Yale, 1794 
to Middletown, to Hadley, Mass. 
1810 Lyman Beecher 1826 Yale, 1797 
from E. Hampton, L. I. ; to Boston. 
1827 Daniel Carroll 1829 Jef. Pa. 1823 
d Princeton ; to Brooklyn, L. I. 
1829 Lauranus P. Hickok Union, 1820 
South Farms. 
George Beckwith 1782 
1786 Amos Chase 1814 
1817 Amos Pettingill 1822 
to Waterbury. 
1823 Henry Robinson 1830 
n Guilford ; to Suffield. 
1831 Vernon D. Taylor 
Northfield. 


1790 Joseph E. Camp 


Vale, 1766 
Dart. 1780 
Harv. 1805 


Yale, 1811 


Yale, 1787 
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Milton. 


1802 Benjamin Judd 1805 
1807 Abraham Fowler 1814 
from Waterbury. 


Not grad. 
Yale, 1775 


BARKHAMSTED, 1779. 


1787 Ozias Eells *1813 Yale, 1779 
n Middletown. 

1814 Elihu Mason 1816 
to Bergen, N. Y. 

1819 Saul Clark 1829 Will. 1805 
from E. Haven; to Chester, Ms, 


Dart. 1808 


BeTHuEM, 1787, from Woodbury. 

1740 Joseph Bellamy *1790 Yale, 1735 
n Cheshire; died aged 72. 

1790 Azel Backus 1812 Yale, 1787 
Pres. Hamilton College, *1816. 

1816 John Langdon 1825 Yale, 1809 
n Danbury; *1830. 

1825 Benjamin F. Stanton 1829 Union, 1811 
d Princeton; to 

1830 Paul Couch Dart, 1823 
d Andover; from Newbury, Ms. 


CANAAN, 1739. 
1740 Elijah Webster, 1752 
1752 Daniel Farrand 1803 
1805 Charles Prentice 
n Bethlem. 
Second. 


John Eells *1786 
Asahel Hart 
1782 Amos Thompson 1794 
1799 Solomon Morgan 1804 
from Canterbury. 
1805 Pitkin Cowles 
n Southington. 


Vale, 1738 
Prin. 1750 
Vale, 1802 


Vale, 1724 
Vale, 1764 
Prin. 1760 


Yale, 1800 


CoLEBROOK, 1779. 


1796 Jonathan Edwards 1799 
from New Haven; 
Pres. Union College, &c. 

1800 Chauncey Lee 1827 Yale, 1784 
previously an attorney ; 
to Marlboro. 

1830 Azariah Clark 
from Canaan, N. Y. 


CoRNWALL, 1740. 


1760 Hezekiah Gould 1786 
1787 Hercules Weston 1804 
1804 Timothy Stone 1827 
to Chatham. 
1827 William Andrews 
from Danbury. 
‘orth. 
1790 Israel Holly 1802 
from Granby. 
1805 Josiah Hawes 1813 
to Lyme. 
1819 Walter Smith 
n Kent. 


GosHEN, 1749. 


1740 Stephen Heaton 1753 *1788 Yale, 1733 
1754 Abel Newell 1772 Yale, 1751 
1778 Josiah Sherman 1790 Prin. 1754 


Prin. 1765 


Will. 1805 


Yale, 1751 
Dart. 1783 
Not grad. 


Mid. 1806 


Will. 1800 
Yale, 1816 
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1791 Asahel Hooker 1810 Yale, 1789 
n Bethlem; to Norwich. 

1810 Joseph Harvey 1825 Yale, 1808 
n East Haddam; General Agent 
A. E. §. to Colchester. 

1826 Francis H® Case 1828 Yale, 1821 
n Canton; d Yale; to Avon. 

1829 Grant Powers Dart. 1810 
from Haverhill, N. H. 

Second. 


1829 George Carrington 
n Woodbridge ; d Yale. 


HARWINTON, 1737. 


1737 Andrew Bartholomew 1776 Yale, 1731 
1776 David Perry 1780 Yale, 1772 

to Richmond. 
1782 Joshua Williams 1822 

n Wethersfield. 
1822 George E. Pierce Yale, 1816 

n Southbury ; d Andover. 

Kenr, 1739. 

1741 Cyrus Marsh 1756 
1758 Joel Bordwell *1812 
1813 Asa Blair 1823 

n Blandford, Ms. 
1824 Lauranus P. Hickok 1829 Union, 1820 

to Litchfield. 


Yale, 1823 


Yale, 1780 


Yale, 1739 
Yale, 1756 
Yale, 1810 


New Harrrorp, 1738. ; 
1739 Jonathan Marsh *1794 Yale, 1735 
1795 Edward D. Griffin 1801 Yale, 1790 
to Newark, N. J.; Prof. Andover ; 
to Boston ; again to Newark ; 
Pres, Williams College, &c. 
1802 Amasa Jerome 1813 Will. 1798 
to Ohio. 
1814 Cyrus Yale, 


North. 


1830 Burr Baldwin Vale, 1809 
n Weston; from Montrose, Pa. ; 
d Andover. 

New MI trorp, 1712. 

1716 Daniel Boardman *1744 Yale, 1709 

1748 Nathaniel Taylor 1800 Yale, 1745 
Trustee Yale. 

1790 Stanley Griswold 1803 Yale, 1786 
Senator in Congress from Ohio. 

1808 Andrew Elliot *1829 Vale, 1799 
n Fairfield; Trustee Yale. 

1830 Heman Rood Mid. 1819 
d Andover; from Gilmanton, N. H. 


Bridgewater. 
1810 Reuben Taylor 1815 


NorFOoLK, 1758, 
1761 Ammi R. Robbins *1813 Vale, 1760 
1816 Ralph Emerson 1830 Yale, 1811 
n Hollis, N. H.; d Andover ; 
Prof. Eccl. Hist. Andover. 


Will. 1811 


Will. 1806 


PLYMOUTH, 1795, from Waterbury. 
Samuel Todd 1766 
1766 Andrew Storrs *1785 
1790 Simon Waterman 1810 
from Wallingford. 


Vale, 1734 
Vale, 1760 
Yale, 1750 
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Yale, 1807 


1810 Luther Hart 
n Goshen; d Andover ; 
Trustee Yale. 
Roxsury, 1801, from Woodbury. 
1744 Thomas Canfield 1793 Yale, 1739 
1795 Zephaniah Swilt 1812 Dart. 1792 
to Derby. 


1813 Fosdick Harrison Not grad. 


Savtissury, 1741. 
1744 Jonathan Lee *1788 Yale, 1735 
1797 Joseph W. Crossman 1812 Brown, 1795 
1S18 Lavius Hyde 1822 Will, IS13 
d Andover ; to Bolton, 
1825 Leonard E. Lathrop 
d Andover. 


Mid, 1815 


SuHaron, 1739. 
1740 Peter Pratt *1780 Vale, 1736 
John Searle Vale, 1745 
to Stoneham, Ms. *1787 
1755 Cotton Mather Smith *1806 Yale, 1751 
n Suffield. 
1806 David L. Perry 
Ellsworth. 
1802 Daniel Parker 1813 
n Sharon. 
1813 Orange Lyman 1817 
to Richmond, N. Y. 


Will. 1798 


Vale, 1798 
Will. 1809 


Yale, 1816 
n Watertown, son of Rey. Urie! G, 
TORRINGTON, 1744. 
1741 Nathaniel Roberts 1780 
1780 Alexander Gillet 1826 
from Wolcott. 
1827 William R. Gould 
n Sharon; d Andover; 
from Gallipolis, Ohio. 
Torringford, 
1775 Samuel J. Mills 
father of Samuel J. 
1822 Epaphras Goodman 
n Hartford. 


Yale, 1732 
Yale, 1770 


Yale, IS11 


Vale, 1764 


Dart. 1816 


WARREN, 1786, from Kent. 
1757 Sylvanus Osburn 1768 Prin, 1754 
1769 Peter Starr 1825 Yale, 1764 
Trustee Yale ; *1829. 
1825 Hart Talcott 
n Bolton; d Andover ; 
from Killingworth. 


Dart. 1812 


WasHINGTON, 1779. 


1742 Reuben Judd 1747 

1748 Daniel Brinsmade 1785 

1785 Noah Merwin *1795 Yale, 1773 

1795 Ebenezer Porter 1812 Dart. 1792 
d Dr. Smalley, Prof. and Pres. 
Andover Theol. Seminary. 

1813 Cyrus W. Gray 1815 Will. 1809 
d Andover; to Stafford. 

1818 Stephen Mason 1828 Will. 1812 
d Andover ; to Nantucket. 

1830 Gurdon Hayes Yale, 1823 
n Granby ; d Andover ; 
from Cambridge, N. Y. 


Vale, 1741 
Vale, 1745 
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New Preston. 


1757 Noah Wadhains 1768 Prin. 1754 

1770 Jeremiah Day 1807 Vale, 1756 
father of president, Thomas, &c. 

1807 Samuel Whittlesey 1817 Yale, 1803 
n Litchfield ; superintendent Deaf 
and Dumb Asylum ; principal fe- 
male school, Utica, N. Y. 

1818 Charles A. Boardman 1830 Not grad. 
n New Milford ; to New Haven. 

1831 Robert B. Campfield Not grad. 


d Princeton ; n Newark, N. J. 


WATERTOWN, 1780, from Waterbury. 


John Trumbull *1787 Yale, 1735 
Trustee Yale. 
1784 Uriel Gridley *1824 
n Berlin. 
1822 Horace Hooker 1824 Yale, 1815 
n Berlin; editor Conn. Observer. 
1825 Darius O. Griswold Will. 1808 
n Goshen ; d Andover ; 
from Saratoga, N. Y. 


WINCHESTER, 1771. 


1775 Joshua Knapp 1797 Yale, 1770 
1797 Publius V. Booge 1800 Yale, 1787 
principal fem. school New Haven ; 
to Georgia, Vt., Paris, N. Y., &e. 
1801 Archibald Basset 1806 Yale, 1796 
to Walton, N. Y. 
1809 Frederick Marsh 
n New Hartford. 


Winsted. 


Yale, 1783 


Yale, 1805 


1806 James Beach Will. 1804 
Woopsury, 1674. 
1673 Zachariah Walker 1700 
from Stratford. 
1702 Anthony Stoddard 1760 Harv. 1697 


Trustee Yale. 
1760 Noah Benedict 1813 
Trustee Yale. 
1811 Worthington Wright 1812 Will. 1806 
d Andover. 
1814 Henry P. Strong 1816 Yale, 1807 
n Salisbury; d Andover; to St. 
Albans, Vt., and Phelps, N. Y. 
1817 Samuel R. Andrew Yale, 1807 
n Milford. 


Second. 
1817 Grove L. Brownell Uni. Vt. 1813 
MippLeEtTown, 1651. 
Samuel Stow. 


Prin, 1757 


1668 Nathaniel Collins *1684 Harv. 1660 
n Cambridge, Mass. 
1688 Noadiah Russell *1713 Harv. 1681 


Trustee Yale. 

1715 William Russell *1761 
Trustee Yale. 

1762 Enoch Huntington 1809 
Trustee Yale. 

1809 Dan Huntington 1816 Yale, 1794 
from Litchfield ; to Hadley, Mass. 

1816 Chauncey A. Goodrich 1818 Yale, 1810 
n New Haven; 
Prof. Rhetoric Yale. 


Vale, 1709 
Vale, 1759 
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1818 John R. Crane Prin. 1805 
d Andover. 
Upper Houses. 
1715 Joseph Smith *1736 Harv. 1695 
1738 Edward Eells 1776 * Harv. 1732 
_ Trustee Yale. 

1777 Gershom Bulkley 1808 Yale, 1770 


1809 Joshua L. Williams 
n Harwinton ; 
son of Rev. Joshua W. 


Middlefield. 


1747 Ebenezer Gould *1778 

1765 Joseph Dennison 1772 

1773 Abner Benedict 1785 

1824 James Boswell 1825. 

1829 James Noyes Union, 1821 
n Wallingford ; d Andover. 


Westfield. 


1780 Thomas Miner 1826. 
1820 Stephen Hayes 1827 
to West Springfield, Ms. 
1829 Stephen Topliff Yale, 1825 
n Willington ; d Yale. 
Second. 
David Huntington 1817 
Independent. 


Joseph Graves 1812. 
1812 Benjamin Graves 1816 *1830. 
1818 Jencks 1819. 
1822 Thomas I. Deverell 1823. 
1827 Edward R. Tyler Yale, 1825 
n Brattleboro’, Vt.; d Andover. 


Yale, 1805 


Yale, 1723 
Yale, 1763 
Yale, 1769 


Dart. 1773 


CHATHAM, 1767, from Middletown. 
1721 Daniel Newell *1731 Yale, 1718 
1733 Moses Bartlett 1760 Yale, 1730 
1765 Cyprian Strong *1811 Yale, 1763 


1812 Eber L. Clark 1815 Will. 1811 
to Granby. 
1816 Harvey Talcott Yale, 1810 


n Coventry ; d Andover. 
East Hampton. 


1748 John Norton 1775 Vale, 1737 
1776 Lemuel Parsons *1791 Yale, 1773 
1792 Joel West 1826 Dart. 1789 
1828 Timothy Stone Not grad. 
from Cornwall. 
Middle Haddam. 
1740 Benjamin Bowers *1761 Harv. 1733 


1762 Benjamin Boardman 1780 Yale, 1758 
to Hartford. 
1785 David Selden 1825 
1826 Charles Bentley 
n Tyringham, Ms. 


DurHAM, 1698. 


1711 Nathaniel Chauncey *1756 Yale, 1702 
Trustee Yale. . 
1756 Elizur Goodrich *1797 Vale, 1752 


Yale, 1782 
Am. 1824 


n Wethersfield; Trustee Yale; _ 

father of Hon. Chanuery and Eli- 

zur, and Rev. Samuel. 
1799 David Smith 

Trustee Yale.. 


Yale, 1795 
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East Happam, 1734, from Haddam. 


1704 Stephen Hosmer 
Joseph Fowler 1770 
1771 Elijah Parsons *1827 
Trustee Yale. 
1816 Isaac Parsons 


nephew of preceding; n South- 
ampton, Ms.; d Andover. 


Millington. 


1767 Diodate Johnson *1773 
1776 Eleazer Sweatland 1786 
1786 William Lyman 1824 

to China, N. Y. 
1826 Herman L. Vaill 1828 


from East Haddam; to Lyme. 


Hadlyme. 


1760 Grindall Rawson 1778 
1780 Joseph Vaill 


father of Rev’s. Joseph, Williain 


F., and Franklin Y. 
HappaM, I688. 


1687 Nicholas Noyes 1700 
to Salem, Ms. 


1700 Jeremiah Hobart *1715 
from Topsfield, Ms. 
Island. 
1714 Phineas Fisk *1738 
Aaron Cleaveland 


1749 Joshua Elderkin 1753 
1756 Eleazer May *1802 
1804 David D. Field 1818 
n Guilford ; 
1818 John Marsh 
n Wethersfield ; 
M., from Prospect. 


KILLINGWORTH, 1703. 
Harv. 


1666 John Woodbridge 1679 
to Wetherstield. 
1684 Abraham Pierson *1707 
— first Pres. of Yale. 
‘ 1709 Jared Elliot *1763 
Trustee Yale. 


1764 Eliphalet Huntington 1775 Yale, 1759 
Mansfield *1814 Yale, 1770 
Trustee Yale. 


1776 Achilles 
n New Haven; 
1818 Hart Talcott 1824 


d Andover; to Warren. 


1831 Luke Wood 
from Ashford. 


North. 


William Seward *1782 
1783 Henry Ely 1801 
1802 Josiah B. Andrews 1811 


to Perth Amboy, N. J. 


1812 Asa King 
from Pomfret. 


SAYBROOK, 1639. 
1639 John Higginson 1641 


n Salem, Ms.; to Guilford. 


1641 Thomas Peters 1645 
to England. 


VOL. IV. 


Harv. 


Harv. 


Harv. 


Harv. 


Harv. 
Yale, 1753 
to Stockbridge, Ms. 


son of Rey. 


Harv. 
Yale, 


1699. 


Yale, 1743 | 


Yale, 1768 | 


Yale, 1811 


Yale, 1764 
Dart. 1774 
Yale, 1784 


1741 
Dart. 1778 


1667 


1650 
and Long 


1704 
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Yale, 1802 


Yale, 1804 
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1664 
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1706 | 


Dart. 1812 
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| 1646 James Fitch 1660 
n Essex co. England £ to Norwich. 

1761 Thomas Buckingham 17 ips 
Trustee ‘ ale. 

1709 Azariah Mather 1735 

1736 William Hart “1784 

1782 Frederick W. Hotchkiss 


Yale, 1705 
Yale, 1732 
Yale, 1778 


Pettipaug. 


Abraham Nott 
1758 Stephen Holmes 1780 
1780 Benjamin Dunning *1785 
from Marlboro. 


Yale, 1720 
Yale, 
Yale, 708 


1785 Richard Ely 1813 Vale, 1754 
from Madison, 
1804 Aaron Hovey Dart. 1798 
Westbrook. 
1758 John Devotion *1802 Vale, 1754 
1804 Thomas Rich IS1L0 Dart. 1799 
to Wolcott. 
1812 Sylvester Selden Will. 1807 
d Andover. 
Chester. 
Jared Harrison Yale, 1736 


Vale, 1755 
Yale, 1744 


Simeon Stoddard 
Elijah Mason 
from Marlboro. 


Robert Silliman *1785 Yale, 1737 

from New Canaan. 

1786 Samuel Mills *1IS14 Yale, 1776 
n Wetherstield. 

1816 Neh. B. Beardsley 1822 Yale, 1805 
n Milton, N. Y.; to Union. 

1824 William Case Yale, 1821 
n Windsor. 

ToLLAND, 1715. 

1722 Stephen Steele *1759 Yale, 1718 

1760 Nathan Williams *1829 Yale, 1755 
Trustee Yale. 

1812 Ansel Nash 1831 Will. 1809 


d Andover; to Windsor. 
1831 Abram Marsh Dart. 1821 


n Hartford, Vt.; d Andover. 
Bouton, 1729. 


| 1725 Thomas White *1763 Yale, 1729 
1763 George Colton 1512 Yale, 1756 


| 1815 Philander Parmelee *1823 Yale, 1809 


' 


Dart. 1803 | 


| 1824 Lavius Hyde 1830 


‘Yale, 1734 


Vale, 1778 | 
Yale, 1797 | 


Not grad. 





| 


Al 


n Killingworth. 

Will. 
n Franklin; d Andover ; 
from Salisbury. 

1830 James Ely. 


CoL_umBrIA, 1800, from Lebanon. 


Harv. 1720 
Yale, 1768 
Dart. 1799 


1813 


1728 Jacob Elliot 1768 
1770 Thomas Brockway “1807 
1812 Thomas Rich 1817 
from Wolcott. 
1818 Bennett 1820 


1820 David Dickinson Not grad. 


Coventry, I711. 


1765 Joseph Huntington “1795 Yale, 1762 
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1795 Abiel Abbot 1811 Harv. 1792 
became Unitarian. 
1815 Chauncey Booth Yale, 1810 


n East Windsor ; d Andover. 
North. 


Nathan Strong 1790 
1792 John L. Skinner 1800. 
1801 Ephraim T. Woodruff 1819 Yale, 1797 

n Farmington ; to Ohio. 
1819 George A. Calhoun Harv. 
n Salisbury ; d Andover. 


Andover. 


1749 Samuel Lockwood *1791 
Trustee Yale. 

1792 Royal Tyler 1818 
to Salem, Mass. 

1818 Augustus b. Collins 1827 
to Preston. 

1829 Alpha Miller 
d Andover ; 
from Bridgewater, N. Y. 


Yale, 1742 


Yale, 1745 
Dart. 1788 
Not grad. 


Harv. 


ELLINGTON, 1786, from East Windsor. 


1730 John McKinstry 1756 Edinburgh. 
Nathaniel Huntington 
Seth Norton 

1763 John Bliss 1780 

1791 Joshua Leonard 1798 

1799 Diodate Brockway 185 

Trustee Yale. 


Herron, 1707. 


1717 John Bliss 1734 

became Episcopalian. 

1735 Benjamin Pomeroy *1784 Yale, 1733 
Samuel Kellogg Harv. 1787 
Amos Bassett 1824 Vale, 1784 

n Derby; Trustee Yale; 

Principal F. M. School, Cornwall; 

to Monroe, *1827. 
1825 Lyman Strong 1830 

n Southampton, Ms. ; 

Principal College Beaufort, S. C.; 

Teacher, Hartford ; to Colchester. 
1830 Hiram P. Arms Vale, 1824 

n Deerfield, Ms. ; d Yale. 

Gilead. 

1756 Elijah Lathrop *1797 
Ammi Rogers 

1801 Nathan Gillet 1824 

to Wayne Co. N. Y. 

1825 Charles Nichols 

n Derby; d Yale. 


Yale, 1751 
Yale, 1761 
Brown, 1788 
Vale, 1797 


Yale, 1710 


Will. 1802 


Yale, 1749 
Yale, 1790 
Will. 1798 


Not grad. 


MANSFIELD, 1703. 
1710 Eleazar Williams *1742 
1744 Richard Salter 1787 
Trustee Yale. 
1789 Elijah Gridley 1796 Yale, 1788 
to Granby, Ms.; n Berlin, Ct. 
1797 John Sherman 1805 Yale, 1792 


Harv. 1708 
Harv. 1739 


n New Haven; became Unitarian. 
1807 Samuel P. Williams 1817 Yale, 1796 

to Newburyport, Mass.; *1827. 

n Wethersfield. 
1809 Anson S. Atwood 

n Watertown. 


Yale, 1804 





Yale, 1747 | 


[May, 


North. 


| 1744 William Throop *1746 
to Southold, L. I. 
1755 Daniel Welch *1782 
1782 Moses C. Welch 1824 
Trustee Yale. 
1825 William Ely Yale, 1813 
n Saybrook ; d Andover ; 
from Vernon. 
Somers, 1734. 
Freegrace Leavitt 
Samuel Ely 1773. 
1774 Charles Backus *1804 Yale, 1769 
n Norwich ; d Dr. Hart. 
1807 William L. Strong 1830 Yale, 1802 
n Salisbury ; to Reading. 
1830 Rodney G. Dennis Bowd. 1816 
d Andover ; from Topsfield, Ms. 
STAFFORD, 1720. 


1734 Seth Payne *1740 

1744 Eli Colton *1756 

1757 John Willard 1807 Harv. 1751 

1817 Cyrus W. Gray 1821 Will. 1809 
d Andover; from Washington. 

1822 Hervey Smith 1830 Will. 1809 
n Granby, Ms. ; 

| to West Springfield, Ms. 

, 1831 Moses B. Church Mid. 1822 


Yale, 1743 


Yale, 1749 
Yale, 1772 


Yale, 1745 


Yale, 1725 
Yale, 1737 





n Amherst, Ms.; d Andover. 
| West. 
1764 Isaac Foster 1807 
1817 Joseph Knight 1830. 
Union, 1734. 
Ezra Horton 1788 
1788 David Avery 1801 
to Bennington, Vt. 
1824 Neh. B. Beardsley 1831 Yale, 1805 
from Saybrook ; n Milton, N. Y. 
VERNON, 1808, from Bolton. 


1762 Ebenezer Kellogg 1817 =‘ Yale, 1757 
1819 William Ely 1822 Yale,. 1813 
n Saybrook ; d Andover ; 

to Mansfield. 

1824 Amzi Benedict 1830 Yale, 1814 
n New Canaan ; d Andover ;. 
to Pomfret. 


Not grad. 


Prin. 1754 
Yale, 1769 


WILLINGTON, 1720. 


Hobart Eastabrook, 
1760 Gideon Noble 1787 
n Westfield, Ms. 
1790 Abishai Alden 1803 Dart. 1787 
to Montville ; n Stafford. 
1804 Hubbell Loomis 1828 Not grad. 
n Colchester ; became Baptist. 
1829 Francis Wood Brown, 1819 


Yale, 1736 
Yale, 1755 








ERRATA AND ADDENDA. 
Bristol, add, * 1832, David L. Parmelee, Not grad. ; n Litch- 


field ; formerly a merchant.”’ 
Berlin, after Evan Johns, add, ‘ to Canandaigua, N. Y.” 
New Haven, Jona. Edwards, for ‘‘New Hartiord,’’ insert 
** Colebrook.’’ 
Derby, atier Z. Swift, add, “ from Roxbury.”’ . 
Bethany, after Th. Rich, add, ‘‘ from Saybrook ; to Columbia.’’ 
Granby, after J. Holly, add, ‘‘ to Cornwall.’ 
Do. Turkey Hills, aiter E. L. Clark, add, ‘ from Chatham.” 
Wintonbury, aiter S. Wolcott, add, ‘ from Stamford,’’ 
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ACCOUNT OF THE CONNECTION BETWEEN ENGLAND 
AND INDIA. 


Sixteenth Century. 


Some attempts were made by England, in 1528, to reach India by the 
north-east and north-west passages. In 1579, Sir Francis Drake landed 
at ‘T'anate, one of the Molucca islands, and traded with the king of the 
country. He landed subsequently in Java. In 1589, the Levant company 
made a Jand expedition to India, and obtained much information, which 
proved highly useful in the subsequent establishment of Indian commerce. 
In 1599, a society of one hundred and one adventurers petitioned Queen 
Elizabeth for a trading charter to India. John Mildenhall was sent on an 
embassy to the Mogul. On the 31st of December, 1600, the first charter 
was granted for fifteen years to a company of adventurers, called the 
‘*Governor and company of merchants of London, trading to the East 
Indies.” ‘The business was conducted by a chairman, and twenty-four 
directors, chosen annually. 


Seventeenth Century. 


‘On the 2d of May, 1601, the first English fleet sailed from Torbay, 
landed in Acheen, in Sumatra, and at Bantam, in Java, in both which 
places they left factors, and returned to England, September, 1603. In 
1609, the second charter was granted to the East India Company, consti- 
tuting them a corporate body forever, but reserving to government the 
power of dissolving them on three years’ notice. In 1612, a firman was 
granted by the Mogul, allowing the English to establish factories at Surat, 
Ahmedabad, Cambaya, and Goga. In 1612, the company became a joint 
stock company. In 1613, the company established a factory at Firando, 
in Japan. In 1614, the Portuguese, who were at war with the Mogul, 
were defeated by the English on the Bombay coast; the English in conse- 
quence obtained a firman granting them perpetual liberty of trading. In 
1617, the Danes formed a settlement at Tranquebar. In 1618, disputes 
arose between the Dutch and English companies for exclusive trade with 
the Spice islands. In the following year a treaty was formed between the 
English and Dutch, by which the English were allowed to share in the 
pepper trade of Java, and in that of Pullicat; and to hold a third of the 
Molucca and Banda trade. In 1622, the English assisted the Persians in 
expelling the Portuguese from Ormus, for which service various commercial 
privileges in the Persian gulf were granted them. In 1624, the company 
were allowed to exercise martial law in India. In 1635, a treaty was 
formed with Portugal, by which the English were allowed access to the 
Portuguese ports in India. In 1636, a license was granted to Sir William 
Courten, to trade to India for five years, in violation of the Company’s 
charter. In 1654, Fort St. George (Madras) was made a presidency. In 
1655, the trade to India was thrown open for three years. In 1657, a 
new charter was granted, upon petition, alleging that evils had resulted 
from the open trade. In 1661, another charter was granted to the Com- 
pany, confirming former privileges, allowing the right of making peace and 
war, of exercising civi] and criminal jurisdiction, and of sending unlicensed 
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ersons to England. In 1664, the French East India Company was 
established. In 1664, is to be dated the rise of the Mabhratta power, 

Four years after, the island of Bombay, which had been ceded by Portugal 
to Charles IL., as part of the marriage portion of the princess Catharine, 
was granted to the East India Company, at an annual rent of £10. In 
1673, St. Ilelena was granted to the East India Company. In 1687, 
Bombay was erected into a regency, and made supreme over all the 
Company’s establishments in India. The English, after several quarrels 
with Aurungzebe, the Mogul Emperor, ascended the Ganges with vessels 
and troops. ‘The English were beaten and forced to abandon the Hoogly, 
but were soon after permitted to return. In 1693, the charter was for- 
feited, in consequence of failing in the payment of 5 per cent, levied on 
all joint stock companies. In 1639, a newcharter was granted. In 1698, 
a new company was Incorporated by the name of the English Company, 

and the old Company, called the London C ompapy, ordered to cease trad- 
ing in three years. In 1698, Calcutta was purchased by the old Company, 
and Fort William built. In 1700, the old Company obtained an act, au- 
thorizing them to trade under the charter of the new Company. 


ighteenth Century. 


In 1702, an act for the union of the two Companies passed under the 
great seal; the factors of each Company to manage separately the stocks 
previously sent out, being allowed seven years to wind up their affairs, when 
the Companies should be finally and completely united. In 1707, Calcutta 
was made a separate presidency. It had been hitherto subordinate to 
Madras. In 1708, a complete union between the Companies was effected. 
In 1711, it was ordered that no person be a director of the East India 
Company, and of the Bank of England at the same time. In 1717, an 
East India Company was formed at Ostend, and several ships despatched 
for India. In the following year, an act of Parliament was passed to = 
British merchants trading to India under foreign commissions. In 172 
the Company was authorized to borrow money to the extent of the sums 
lent by them to the government, if not exceeding £5,000,000. The divi- 
dend was reduced from 5 Sto4 percent. In 1730, the chareer was renewed, 
and privileges extended to 1769. The Company agreed to accept an 
interest of 4, instead of 5 per cent, on loan to government of £3,200,000, 
and paid a premium of £200 600. They were restricted from holding 
lands and tenements in Britain, ‘above the value of £10,000 per annum. 
In 1731, the Swedish East India Company was formed. In 1739, there 
was an invasion of India, and massacre of Delhi by Nadir Shah, of Persia. 
The Mogul power rapidly declined, and many of the subahdars, or viceroys 
became ‘independent. In 1744, sselesive ‘privileges were granted to the 
Company, to 1783, in consideration of a loan to government ‘of £ 100,000. 
Two years after, war being declared between England and France, a 
French fleet attacked Madras, which capitulated after a bombardment of 
five days. In August, 1749, it was restored to the English. In the same 
year, a deposed Rajah of Tanjore obtained the aid of the English by a 
promise of the territory of Devicottah. The English took Tanjore, but 
abandoned the cause of the deposed Rajah, on condition of receiving the 
territory of Devicottah from the deposed prince. This was the beginning 
of the Enclis sh military power in India. War commenced in the Carnatic, 
the French and Englis +h being engaged on different sides. In 1754, a 
treaty of peace was signed at Pondichery. Both nations were to withdraw 
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from interference with the native princes. In June, 1756, Calcutta was 
attacked by the subahdar of Bengal, who was disple ased by the erection of 
fortitications by the English. ‘The governor and principal persons escape dd. 
The city was taken, and one hundred and forty-six persons were put for 


security in the En; lish prison, (the black hole,) where ove hundred and 


twenty-three peris shed from suffocation. In 1756, the English, under 


Admiral W atson, and Colonel Clive, arrived with a fleet in the Ganges, 
re-took Calcutta, and defe ‘ated, at the battle of Plassy, with 3,000 men, 
70,000 of the native troops, and thus laid the foundation of the British 
power in Bengal. During the two following years, the French and Eng- 
lish contended with various fortune, in the Carnatic. In the result, the 
English acquired a large extent of territory. In 1760, Mr. Vansittart suc- 
ceeded Clive as Governor of Bengal. In the s: _ year, the power of — 
Mahrattas was effectually broken. In 176%, the Company commie need i 
war with the subaldar to support a claim made by them to exemption from 
internal duties on their own private trade. In 1767, the Gener: ime ourt of 
Proprietors voted a dividend of 12) per cent, which was soon resc inded by 
an act of parliament, directing that future dividends should be fixed by a 
ballot, in a court called for the purpose. 

In September, 1767, the English troops, who supposed themselves in 
alliance with the vice roy of the Deccan, were suddenly attacked by him, 
and by Hyder Ali. In 1768, a treaty w as concluded with the former. In 
January, 1769, Hyder Ali entered the Carnatic and laid waste the whole 
country. An act passed Parliament allowing the Company to hold the 
territorial revenues of India, for five years, and to pay £400,000 per annum 
into the treasury. In 1770, there was a terrible famine in Be ngal. It 
was supposed that one third of the inhabitants perished. In 1772, Warren 
Hastings was appointed governor of Bengal. In 1772, a deficiency in the 
Company’s funds of above £1,000,000 was declared. A loan from the 
bank of England of £600,000 was received. In 1773, two acts were 
passed, one lending the Company £1,400,000 at 4 per cent, restricting the 
dividend to 6 per cent, foregoing the annual payment of £400,000, until 
the debt should be discharged, and continuing the retention of the terri- 
torial possessions until the expiration of the ¢ oh: utter; by the other act, the 
constitution of the Company was entirely changed, and fixed mainly as at 
present. By the former constitution every proprietor of stock had the 
right of voting in General Courts; this act disqualified all persons whose 
stock was below £500; it made no change in the right of holders of stock 
from £500 to £1,000; gave an additional vote to proprietors of from 
£1,000 to £3,000; two additional, from £3,000 to £6,000; and three 
from £6,000 to £10,000. Instead of re-electing the whole number of 
Directors every year, six only went out by rotation, in lieu of whom others 
were elected. A governor-general was appointed to reside in Bengal, and 
the other presidencies were made subordinate to Bengal. ‘The first gover- 
nor-general was nominated by the act to preside for five years. ‘The nomi- 
nation was subsequently to be made by the directors, subject to the appro- 
bation of the government. A supreme court of judicature was appointed 
at Calcutta. The war with Hyder Ali, and his son, Tippoo Saib, con- 
tinued for several years with great violence. The natives, in many in- 
stances, were treated with shameless perfidy and cruelty. On one occasion, 
the family of the rajah of Benares was taken, the capitulation violated, and 
the princesses ill treated. Two old domestics of the Begums were tor- 
tured, to induce the Begums to part with their money. Above £500,000 
were paid, but the ill-treatment continued, with the hope of eliciting more 
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money. Disputes had arisen between the governor-general, and the Su- 


preme Court. Hastings offered the chief Judge (Impey) a salary of 


60,009 rupees per annum, and we hear of no more disputes. Impey was 
recalled by the House of Commons soon after. On one occasion, Hastings 
received a present of £100,000. In 1785, Hastings resigned the govern- 
ment and returned to England, and in the following year, ‘Lord Corew allis 
succeeded him. In 1786, an impeachment of Warren Hastings was de- 
termined on. The trial commenced February 13th, 178s. Fox, Burke, 
Sheridan, and others were arrayed against him. The speeches of the 
accusers often occupied several days. On the 15th of April, 1794, the 
upper house held its one hundredth and twentieth session, for the purpose 
of coming to a final decision. April 18, 1794, Hastings was acquitted, 
and sentenced to pay only the costs of prosecution (£71 080) ; the crown 
had itself, besides this, incurred an expense of £100,000. ‘The East In- 
dia Company indemnifie d Hastings by a pension of £4 ‘000 for twenty-eight 
years, paid £42,000 in advance, and loaned him £50 000. ‘The pension 
was afterwards settled on him for life. While in India, he had raised the 
revenue of the company from £3,000,000 to £5,000,060, but was unques- 
tionably guilty of great injustice and oppression. In February, 1792, pre- 
liminaries of peace between the English and Tippoo were agreed upon. 
Tippoo ceded one half of Mysore, paid L£3,300,000, and gave up his two 
sons as hostages. In 1793, Lord Cornwallis returned to England, and 
was succeeded in the government by Lord Teignmouth. A new charter 
was granted, the provisions of which were chiefly as those of the former. 
In 1798, the earl of Mornington, Marquis Wellesley, arrived at Calcutta, as 
governor-general. In 1799, Tippoo having engaged again in hostilities, 
was killed at the storming of Seringapatam. The rajah of Tanjore ceded 
all his power to the British. In 1800, the Nabob of Surat resigned his 
government to the English. 


Nineteenth Century. 


For a number of years, there was a continual series of wars between 
the English and the natives, in which the former were almost universally 
victorious. Peace was generally made by a cession of territory on the part 
of the natives. In 1805, Wellesley was succeeded by Cornwallis. Corn- 
wallis died in two months after his arrival. In 1807, 800 sepoys, having 
been engaged in a mutiny, were executed by the English. In 1810, the 
islands of ‘Amboy na, Bourbon, and Mauritius were taken by the British. 
On the 21st of July, 1813, the ‘charter of the East India Company was 
renewed for twenty years ; ‘by this act, the trade to India was thrown open, 
that to China alone remaining exclusively i in the Company’s hands. ‘The 
territorial and commercial branches of the Company’s affairs were sepa- 
rated, and all accounts ordered to be kept distinct on these points. The 
king was empowered to create a bishop of India, and three archdeacons. 
The Marquis of Hastings took possession of the government. In 1816, 

2,000 persons were killed in an insurrection at Bareilly. In 1818, several 
chick of the Pindarries were successively brought to submission. In 1823, 
Lord Amherst became governor-gener al. In “1824, the Birmese war com- 
menced, in consequence of repeated incursions by ‘the Birmans on the 
British territories. In February, 1824, a treaty was signed, by which the 
British received four provinces, Arracan, Tavoy, Mergui, and ‘Tenasserim, 
and a considerable sum of money. In 1828, Lord William Bentick ar- 
rived at Caleutta as governor-general. In 1829, on a petition from the 
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merchants of Calcutta, Europeans were allowed to hold lands in their own 


names on a lease of sixty years. 


for the abolition of Suttees, or the burning of Hindoo widows. 
Turner, bishop of Calcutta, and an excellent prelate, died. 


In December, 1829, a decree was issued 


John M. 


In about six- 


teen years, four bishops of Calcutta have died, Middleton, Heber, James, 


and ‘Turner. 


In 1833, the question of the renewal of the East India Com- 


pany’s charter will come before Parliament. 





ALUMNI OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE: 


[Continued from page 117.; 


1785. | 


Moses Braprorp, A. M., a native of | 
Canterbury, Connecticut, and brother of 
Rev. Ebenezer Bradford of Rowley, Massa- 
chusetts, was ordained the first minister of 
Francestown, New Hampshire, Sth Sep- 
tember, 1790, and was dismissed Ist Jan- 
uary, 1827, after a ministry of thirty-six 
years. He published the Election Sermon 
in 1812. 


EvisaAn BRAINERD, A. M., a native of 
Haddam, Connecticut, was ordained the 
minister of Randolph, Vermont, 6 Septem- 





ber, 1786; was dismissed 4 January, 1798, 
and was afterwards settled over a Presby- 
terian society in Pelham, Massachusetts. 


SaLtMon Cuase, A. M., son of Dudley 
Chase, Esq. was born at Sutton, Massachu- 
setts, 14 July, 1761, moved with his father 
to Cornish, New Hampshire, in 1765, and 
having completed his college education, 
commenced the study of law with John 8S. 
Sherburne, Esq. of Portsmouth; was ad- 
mitted to the Bar and settled in practice at 
Portland, Maine, and there died of a fever 
in August, 1816. His son George grad- 
uated at Harvard College in 1816. 


JosePpH CLARK, A. B., read law with 
General John Sullivan, and settled in prac- 
tice at Rochester, New Hampshire, which 
he represented in the State Legislature in 
1798 and 1801. 


LAKE CorFreen, A. B., from Cavendish, 
Vermont, and probably son of Capt. John 
Coffeen, one of the first settlers of that 
place, was living in 1825, but died before 
1831. 


CaLvIn Crane, A. B., was tutor of 
the college one or two years in 1787 and 
1788. He died young of consumption, oc- 
casioned by his close application. He was 
the first member of the class who died. 


TimotHy DicKinson, A. M., was 
born at Amherst, Massachusetts, 25 June, 
1761. In early childhood, he was distin- 





guished for a great fondness for literary pur- 


suits, and a considerable portion of his time 


| not employed in manual labor, was devoted 


to study. He fitted for college under the 
tuition of the late President Dwight, who 
was then instructor of a private school, 
Soon after he graduated, he was appointed 
preceptor of Moor’s Charity School, in which 
he continued one year. He pursued his 
theological studies under Rey. Dr. Tappan, 
then the minister of Newbury, Massachu- 
setts. He preached as acandidate at Exeter, 
and Hopkinton, and several other places, 
Having received a unanimous call to settle 
at Holliston, Massachusetts, on the 13 No- 
vember, 1788, he was ordained the succes- 
sor of Rev. Joshua Prentiss, IS February, 
1789. On the 20 November following, he 
married the cidest daughter of his prede- 
cessor, With whom he lived until his death, 


| and by whom he had seven children. Five 


of them survived their father. Mr. Dickin- 
son died 6 July, 1813, aged 52 years.— 
Panoplist for June, 1814. Century Ser- 
mon of Rev. Charles Fitch, 1824, where 
there is a full account of Mr. D. 


Joun Hussarp, A. M., was born in 
Townsend, Massachusetts, § August, 1759. 
His father died five months before his birth. 
During his minority, most of his time was 
employed in the labors of agriculture. At 
the age of twenty-one, he commenced his 
studies, and the next year became a mem- 
ber of Dartmouth college. On completing 
his college studies, he devoted himself to 
theology, and became a preacher, but his 
voice being naturally small and feeble, he, 
after a fair experiment, gave up the profes- 
sion. He was then appointed the preceptor 
of New Ipswich Academy, which under his 
able instruction soon rose to distinction and 
became the favorite of the public. Having 
quitted this situation and removed into the 
county of Cheshire, he was appointed Judge 
of Probate for that county, 20 June, 1798, 
and retained the office until his resignation, 
in 1802. Soon after, he accepted the invita- 
tion of Deerfield Academy, of which he 
some time remained the preceptor. On the 
death of the Hon, Bezalee] Woodward, who 
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from the commencement of the college, had 
been one of its ablest instructors, he was 
elected in 1804, his successor in the profes- 
sorship of mathematics and philosophy, in 
which station he remained until his death, 
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' 
| 


which occurred 14 August, IS10, having | 


passed a few days beyond the age of 51. 


Professor Hubbard, published several works, | 


the principal of which were Rudiments of 
Gevgraphy, a 12 mo. volume of 240 pages, 
and an Essay on Music, in quarto.—Rev. 
Dr. Parish’s Eulogy, 1310. 


AuFrED Jonwnson, A. M., son of Jacob 
Johnson, was born in Plainfield, Connec- 
ticut, 27 July, 1766. He was the youngest 
member of his class, and at the commence- 
ment when he graduated, gave the valedic- 
tory. He studied theology with Rev. John 
Murray, of Newburyport, and Rev. Levi 
Hart, D. D. of Preston, Connecticut, and 
was licensed to preach by the Piscataqua 
Association. He was ordained the first 
pastor of the Congregational church in Free- 
port, Maine, 28 December, 1789. His pas- 
toral relation to the church continued until 
1805, when he received a call from the first 
Congregational church in Belfast, Maine, 
to become their pastor. The question of his 
removal from Freeport was submitted to an 
ecclesiastical council, assembled at Camden, 
September 11, to settle Rev. Thomas Coch- 
ran, when it was recommended that he 
should remove. He wasinstalled at Belfast, 
September 25, 1805. Here he continued 
his labors until the late war, when he took 
his dismission. He has since that time re- 
sided at Belfast. Mr. Johnson represented 
the town of Freeport in the Massachusetts 
Legislature in 1791. His oldest son, Alfred 


Johnson, graduated at Bowdoin college in | 
5 _ 


1808, and is now Judge of Probate for the 
county of Waldo. His other son, Ralph C, 
Johnson, was member of the executive 
council of Maine in 1851.—.7S. Commu- 
nication, 


EvisaAn Kewuioae, A. M., a native of 
South Hadley, Massachusetts, was ordained 
over the second Congregational church in 
Portland, Maine, October 1, 1788; was dis- 
missed in 1811, and re-settied over the chapel 
church in that town, March 18, 1812, from 
which he was again dismissed, 


DanieL Oniver, A. M., a native of 
Woburn, Massachusetts, was ordained over 
the second church in Beverly, Massachu- 
setts, October 3, 1787, and was dismissed 
August 5, 1797. He has since resided in 
Boston, and has been employed as a mis- 
sionary. Two of his sons, Nathaniel K. G. 
Oliver, and Henry K. Oliver, graduated at 
Harvard and Dartmouth in 1809 and 1818, 
both of whom have been distinguished as 
instructors. 


ExvisAu Parisn, A. M., D. D., was 
born of respectable parentage at Lebanon, 
Connecticut, November 7, 1762. 


He chose 
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the study of divinity for his pursuit, and 
was ordained over the church in Byfield 
parish in the towns of Newbury and Rowley. 
Massachusetts, in 1787. There he con- 
tinued with high esteem until his death. 
October 15, 1825, in the 63d year of his 
age. His doctorate he received from Dart- 
mouth. Dr. Parish was a diligent and suc- 
cessful student. He possessed a mind which 
he was very successful in cultivating. He 
Was not one of those who close their books 
on leaving college. His learning, as was 
to be expected, was of the last age rather 
than this; yet as a student few were ever 
more industrious. His most striking quality 
was his eloquence. In his happiest efforts, 
few equalled, and none surpassed him. 
His style was vivid; abounding with ex- 
pressions which sunk on the memory, 
and illustrations which reached the heart. 
Nothing was cold—nothing languid. He 
was an orator in the highest sense of the 
word. In his person he was below the 
middle stature. His eye was keen and 
piercing ; and left on the observer, at the 
first interview, an impression of sarcasm 
and severity. Few could give a quicker 
reply, or had a repartee more at command 
than Dr. Parish. He could be severe when 
severity was necessary ; yet in friendly in- 
tercourse he was an intelligent and agree- 
able companion. He was an author of con- 
siderable reputation. He published a num- 
ber of sermons, some of which partook too 
much of the politics of the day to give gen- 
eral acceptance. In conjunction with Rev. 
Dr. Morse, he published a Gazetteer of the 
eastern continent, and a compendious His- 
tory of New England. He also published 
a Gazetteer of the Bible, and Modern Geog- 
raphy. A volume of his sermons was pub- 
lished after his death. In the vicinity of the 
author’s ministrations they had been heard 
with approbation and delight—.dnon. Me- 
moirs ef Dr. Parish. 


Henry A. Rowxanp, A. M., brother 
of Rev. William F. Rowland, who graduated 


‘in 1784, was born in Providence, Rhode 











Island, and was ordained over the first 
church in Windsor, Connecticut, May 5, 
1790, where he still remains. He has pub- 
lished a Thanksgiving Sermon ; a Sermon 
at the funeral of Hon. Oliver Ellsworth, 


| Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 


United States, 1807, and a sermon before 
the Missionary Society of Connecticut. 


Joun Sawyer, A. M., a native of He- 
bron, Connecticut, and born October 9, 
1755, was ordained the second minister of 
the First Congregational Church in Orford, 
New Hampshire, May 22, 1787. He was 
dismissed December 17, 1795, and was in- 
stalled at Boothbay, Maine, in October, 
1798, from which he was dismissed in 1808. 
—Farmer and Moore’s Gazetteer of New 
Hampshire, 207. Greenleaf’s Ecclesias- 
tical Sketches, 143, 144. 
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Mase SHEPARD, A. M., a native of | 


Norton, Massachusetts, was ordained the 
minister of Little Compton, in Rhode Island, 
in September, 1787, and died February Li, 
1821. 


Oz1as Sixuspy, A. B., was born at 
Windham, Connecticut, in June, 1762, was 
several years a trader and bookseller at 
Chester, New Hampshire, where, in 1794, 
he married Polly, daughter of Dea. John 
Dearborn. She died December 14, 1802, 
aged 37, and he married Frances C. Jones, 
of Concord, and finally settled in Hills- 
borough. 


SoLomon Spa.pinaG, A. M., was from 


Connecticut. 


Catvin WALpDo, A. B., 
to the practice of law in 1799, and settled 
in Dalton, Massachusetts, where he died 


was admitted | 
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August 25, 1815, in the 56th year of his | 


age.— History of the County of Berkshire, 
385. 


CHAPMAN Wuitcome, A. B., was a 


ber of satirical pieces in verse, some of 
which he published. One of these is en- 
titled “A Concise View of Ancient and 
Modern Religion, and a Letter from a De- 


formed Gentleman to®a Young Lady who | 


slighted him.” He published also Patent 
Medicine for Mobtown. 


Simon FiInteyY WILu1Ams, A. B., son 
of Rev. Simon Williams, of Windham, New 


Hampshire, was ordained the minister of 
Methuen, Massachusetts, December 13, 
1786: was dismissed August 16,1791. He | 


went to Meredith, New Hampshire, where 
he was installed November 28, 1792, and 
was dismissed in August, 1798. Both he 
and the preceding have been dead a num- 
ber of years. 


already published, have been collected. 
1775. 

SYLVESTER GILBERT, A. M., was born 
at Hebron, in Connecticut, in 1754, or 1755. 
He was bred to the law, and settled in prac- 
tice in his native town, and has been es- 
teemed eminent in his profession as a tech- | 
nical lawyer. 
Congress, and for a number of years, and 
until very lately, sustained the office of 
chief judge of the court for the county of 
Tolland, and judge of probate for the district 
of Hebron. He has educated many young 
men to the law, among whom may be men- 
tioned Hon. Daniel Buck, of Vermont, Gen 
Erastus Root, of New York, and Hon. Cal- 
vin Willey, of Connecticut, all of whom 
have been members of Congress. —MS. 
Letter of Hon. J.P. Buckingham. Conn. 
Annual Register. 
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Witiram May, A. M., son of Rev. 
Eleazer May, of Haddam, Connecticut, fol- 
lowed the seas, and was either lost at sea, 
or died young.—ZJbid. 


DAVENPORT PHeELPs, A. M., son of 
Alexander Phelps, Esq., of Connecticut, 
was born about 1755. His mother was the 
eldest child of Rey. Dr. Eleazer Wheelock. 
He became an Episcopalian minister, and 
settled at Geneva, in the State of New York, 
and died there before 1816.— bid. 


1776. 


ABEL CuRTISs, A. M., was born at Leb- 
anon, Connecticut, about 1755, and settled 
at Norwich, in Vermont, as a farmer. He 
was employed as a schoolmaster, and served 
as one of the judges of the county court 
several years. He has sustained a respec- 
table character.—Jbid. 


ELEAZER WHEELOCK, A. M., one of 


é the two youngest sons of the founder of the 
schoolmaster, and was the writer of a num- | 


college, was born in 1756. He commenced 
trade after he graduated, and failed in busi- 
ness. He then removed his family to Ohio, 
and soon after died.—Jbid. 


Levi WiLvarp, A. B., son of Colonel 
Willard, of Hartland, V ermont, was the most 


| prominent scholar in his class, but habits of 
| intemperance, which became confirmed after 
| he left college, abated his intellectual ener- 


| gies, 


i i 4: studied theology with Rev. 
The following notices, additional to those | studied theology ‘ 





He has been a member of | 





and he settled down in obscurity, in 
which he has ever since remained.—Jnfor- 


mation of a Graduate. 


1777. 


Asa Burton, A. M., 
at Preston, in Connecticut, in 1752. He 
Levi Hart, 
D. D., and having been licensed to preach, 
he was ordained the first Congregational 
minister in Thetford, Vermont, January 19, 
1779. He has published a considerable 
number of sermons and philosophical essays, 
which have been well received by the 
Christian community. Since 1829, his 
| health has been so impaired that he has 
been unable to preach, being confined 
mostly to the house. He re ceived Rev. 
Charles B. White as colleague, January 5, 
1825. He has since been dismissed, and 
Rev. Elisha G. Babcock installed. 


D. D., was born 


Sotomon Howe, A. B., from Brookfield, 
Massachusetts, was born about 1750. Soon 
after he left college, he married, built a 
house with one room on a rock at Brookfield. 
One of his contemporaries at college, says 
he saw him in 1784, at his house ; that he 
had several children, was poor, and labored 
at day’s work to support his family. 
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GeorGE TriMBLE, A. B., from the 
State of New Jersey, or still farther South, 
was a fine scholar, and amiable and elegant 
in his manners. He did not leave college, 
after he entered, until he graduated.—MS. 
Letter Hon. J. P. Buckingham. 

1780. 

Noau Mites, A. M., died at Temple, 
New Hampshire, November 20, 1831], in 
the 80th year of his age, and the 50th of his 
ministry. ‘ He had long labored in the 
vineyard of the Lord, and came to his grave 
as a shock of corn fully ripe. He wasa 
tender husband, an affectionate father, a 
true friend and peace-maker, and a faithful 
minister of the gospel. In his sickness he 
was patient; his mind calm and serene, 
being supported by the gospel, and died in 


hope of a blessed immortality —Farmer’s | 


Cabinet, December 17, 1831. 


AspsALom Perrers, A. M., was born in 
Hebron, Connecticut, March 5, 1754. His 
father, Col. John Peters, and his grandfather 
of the same name, resided at Hebron. His 
great grandfather was John Peters of Ando- 
ver, Massachusetts, the son of William 
Peters of Boston, who was a brother of the 
Rev. Thomas Peters of Saybrook, Connee- 
ticut, and the Rev. Hugh Peters, of famous 
memory, who was for some time pastor of 
the church in Salem, Massachusetts, now 
under the care of the Rev. Mr. Upham. 
At the age of twenty-one, Mr. Peters be- 
came a member of Dartmouth College. 
Previous to this, and during his college life, 
he was an ardent Whig, and engaged with 
interest in the scenes of that day so inti- 
mately associated with the achievement of 
our country’sindependence. He graduated 
in 1780, but on account of the failure of his 
health he relinquished the study of a pro- 
fession, and after spending several years as 
a teacher and in other active employments, 
became settled as a farmer, in Wentworth, 
New Hampshire. In October, 1780, a great 


alarm was occasioned by the destruction of 


Royalton, Vermont, and a report that four 
thousand British troops had crossed Lake 
Champlain with the intention of proceeding 
to Connecticut river. At this time, Mr. 
Peters marched at the head of six compa- 
nies, from the northern part of New Hamp- 
shire, to Newbury, Vermont, the place de- 
signated for their rendezvous, and, on his 
arrival, was appointed Aid to Major General 
Bailey, which office he sustained till the 
close of the war. After the war he had 
much to do in organizing the militia of New 
Hampshire, and having served as an officer 
twenty-four years, he resigned with the 
rank of a Brigadier General. In 1781, he 
was a member of the Convention of the 
New Hampshire Grants, east of Connecticut 
river, and afterwards, during six sessions, a 
member of the General Assembly of Ver- 
mont, until the Grants which he represented 
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were annexed to thie State of New Hamp- 
shire, by an act of Congress. During this 
time also he sustained the offices of justice 
of the peace, and High Sheriff. After the 
cession of the “Grants” to New Hampshire, 
he was at different times a member of the 
Legislature of that State, and for many 
years a justice of the peace of the quorum. 

At the age of 29 years, he was married 
to Mary Rogers, daughter of Nathaniel 
Rogers, Esq., a gentleman of liberal educa- 
tion, and a descendant of the fifth genera- 
tion from the Martyr John Rogers, of Eng- 
land. In this connection he lived thirty-six 
years, until October, 1819, when Mrs, 
Peters having reared to mature age, and 
with great discretion, a family of nine chil- 
dren, was removed by death, aged 63 years. 
In December, 1821, Gen. Peters was mar- 
ried to his second wife, the worthy widow 
of the late Rev. John Gurley, of Lebanon, 
Connecticut, and, his surviving children 
having become settled in life, he soon after 
removed his residence from Wentworth to 
Lebanon, where he now dwells, near to his 
paternal home, in the enjoyment of remark- 
ably firm health for one of his age, having 
reached his seventy-eighth year. 


1783. 


EvisuHa Ticxnor, A. M., son of Col. 
Elisha Ticknor, and a descendant from 
William Ticknor, who settled in Scituate, 
Massachusetts, as early as 1656, was born 
in 1757. When he was seventeen years 
old, his father removed from Connecticut, 
to Lebanon, New Hampshire, which brought 
him in the neighborhood of the college. He 
was preceptor of Moor’s school from the 
time he graduated until 1786, when he re- 
moved to Boston, where he was principal of 
a Grammar school until 1794, and after- 
wards a successful merchant. It is be- 
lieved that the primary schools in Boston, 
owe something to Mr. Ticknor, of their pre- 
sent happy arrangement, and it may be 
added that the establishment of the Savings’ 
Institution, was an object in which he 
labored with peculiar interest. He mar- 
ried in 1791, Mrs. Betsey, the widow of 
Dr. Benjamin Curtis, by whom he had one 
son, George Ticknor, Esq., Smith Professor 
of French and Spanish Literature, and Pro- 
fessor of Belles Lettres in Harvard College. 
—Deane’s History Scituate, 252, 253. 





NOTE. 

We will thank our readers, if they observe any 
errors in the above notices, to point them out to 
us. Also, if they have any additional information 
to communicate in regard to any individuals, we 
shall be grateful to receive it. Mr. Farmer is pre- 
paring notices of a number of the succeeding classes. 
By these efforts, many valuable facts will be rescued 
from oblivion.—Ep1Tor. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Guide for young disciples of the 
Holy Saviour, in their way to immortality: form- 
ing a sequel to persuasives to early piety. By J. 
G. Pixs. First American froin the third London 
edition. New York: Jonathan Leavitt. Boston: 
Crocker & Brewster, 1832. pp. 383. 


The following are the contents of this 
book. A brief Scriptural delineation of 
the attributes and pertfections of God, 
and on devotedness to him; On the na- 
ture and love of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and on love to him; on the personality, 
deity and influences of the Holy Spirit; 
The Christian life a life of faith; The Chris- 
tian life a life of prayer; The Christian a 
pilgrim upon earth, and a member of the 
family of God; On Christian holiness; On 
the mortification of sin; On humiliation, 
patience, resignation and contentment ; Va- 
rious Christian duties; On the choice of 
companions, and on Marriage; On family 
duties; On the Sabbath, and its improve- 
ment; On prizing and searching the Scrip- 
tures; On the Lord’s Supper; On display- 
ing Christian love, on glorifying God by 
doing good, and on love to enemies ; On the 
spiritual conflicts and sorrows of disciples 
of Christ; Gn backsliding; Consolations 
and encouragements for the Christian in 
his spiritual pilgrimage. 

Mr. Pike writes like a man in earnest. 
He has much of that fervor which glows on 
the pages of Baxter. With a deep impres- 
sion of the inestimable value of the soul, he 
addresses his readers, and urges upon them 
the claims of God’s holy law. The whole 
influence of the book will be salutary and 
that in a high degree. The didactic por- 
tions are enlivened with considerable appo- 
site and interesting anecdote. We under- 
stand that the book, of which this is a sequel, 
has met with a liberal patronage. 


The New Testament of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, with short explanatory 
notes, and numerous references to illustrative and 
parallel passages, printed in a centre column. 
Accompanied with maps. New York: Jonathan 
Leavitt. Boston: Crocker & Brewster, 1832. 
pp. 546. 


This is a well designed and executed 
edition of the New Testament. Such of 
the notes and references as we have exain- 
ined, are judicious and valuable. 


Amherst College. Present condition 
of the Institution, and appeal of a committee of 
the Trustees in its behalf, 1832. pp. 16. 


The college was opened in the autumn 
of 1821. About 50 students were admitted 
and arranged into four classes. In the win- 
ter of 1823, when the number of students 








had increased to 118, the trustees petitioned 
the General Court for a charter. This peti- 
tion was promptly denied. In January, 
1824, the petition for a charter was renewed. 
After an animated debate, it prevailed in 
the Senate, but was negatived by a small 
majority in the other house. In the spring 
session of the same year, the petition was 
again presented. After some discussion, it 
was determined to send a committee to 
Amherst, to investigate the affairs of the 
college, and report to the next legislature. 
The committee reported in favor of the in- 
stitution, and of the expediency of immedi- 
ately granting an act of incorporation. The 
report was accepted, and a charter granted, 
The college was soon organized under the 
provisions of the act, and went into success- 
ful operation. It was, however, embar- 
rassed with debt, and greatly needed more 
ample accommodations. Two new buildings 
were erected, and the General Court was 
petitioned for aid. The committee to whom 
the subject was entrusted, made a favorable 
report, but recommended a reference to the 
next session. At thatsession (May, 1831) a 
similar vote was obtained, with the addition 
of a resolve, granting the sum of 50,000, or 
$2,500,in semi-annual payments,for 10 vears. 
Owing to the shortness of the session, the 
matter was again postponed. At the recent 
session of the legislature, the petition was 
again referred to a committee, and a result 
precisely similar to the last was obtained. 
When their report came before the house 
for discussion, it was assailed with great 
bitterness, and defended with distinguished 
magnanimity and ability. Mr. John Brooks, 
of Bernardston, and Mr. Henry H. Fuller, 
of Boston, thought proper to utter their sar- 
casms and maledictions against the institu- 
tion. We presume the annals of legislation 
do not furnish more rank specimens of gall 
and bitterness. The college was vindicated 
by the Speaker, Hon. William B. Calhoun, 
by Messrs. Foster of Brimfield, Bucking- 
ham of Boston, Bliss of Springtield, Thayer 
of Braintree, and others. The discussion was 
arrested by a decisive vote of the House, 
and the whole subject indefinitely post- 
poned. As soon as the decision was known, 
aspecial meeting of the Trustees was called, 
and a committee was appointed, consisting 
of the President, Hon. Samuel Lathrop, 
and Hon. William B, Banister, to prepare 
an address, setting forth the wants of the 
college. An immediate effort will now be 
made to raise $50,000. * With an empty 
treasury,” say the committee, ‘* exhausted 
credit, a debt of more than $35,000, and no 
means of paying a dollar of the interest, as 
it accrues, the college cannot long survive.” 
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We believe that the call will be promptly 
and fully answered. The college will no 
longer lean on a broken reed—legislative 
patronage. It will be thrown where it 
ought to be, upon the hearts of those who 
love to do good, and upon the favor of a kind 
providence. 


Baccalaureate Address, pronounced on 
the sixth anniversary commencement of the Uni- 
versity of Nashville, October Sth, 1831. By 
Puitip Linpsxey, D. D., President of the Uni- 
versity. Nashville, Tenn. pp. 40. 


This address of President Lindsley em- 
braces a great variety of topics in morals 
and religion. It is his object to guard the 
young men, whom he is addressing, from 
falling into the numerous temptations which 
beset their path as members of the learned 
professions, and as citizens of a free govern- 
ment. President Lindsley takes an enlight- 
ened view of the state of the country, and 
speaks his mind, with his accustomed inde- 
pendence and strong sense. We are grati- 
fied to learn that the university continues 
to prosper under his administration, 


Claims of the Africans: or the history 
of the American Colonization Society. By the 
author of Conversations on the Sandwich Islands 
Missions, &c. &c. Boston: Massachusetts Sab- 
bath School Union, 1832. pp. 252. 

The plan of presenting the claims of our 
principal philanthropic enterprises in the 
form of familiar dialogues, adapted to the 
comprehension of children, has been carried 
into very successful execution by the Mas- 
sachusetts Sabbath School Union. The 
little volume upon African colonization, is 
equal in interest to any of its predecessors. 
The author is accurate in the statement of 
facts, and judicious in the selection of inci- 
dents. We hope it will be the means of 
exciting in the minds of thousands of our 
children and youth a deep and enduring 
sympathy for Africa, so long outcast and 
trodden into the earth. 


Decision of the Supreme Judicial Court 
of Massachusetts, in a case relating to the sacra- 
mental furniture of a church in Brookfield, with 
the entire arguments of Hon. Samuel Hoar, Jr., 
for the plaintiff, and of Hon. Lewis Strong for 
the defendant. Boston: Peirce & Parker, 1832. 
pp. 48. 

It is well known to many of our readers, 
that, in 1827, considerable ecclesiastical diffi- 
culties occurred in the town of Brookfield, 
Mass. A new Society was formed, which 
retained the services of Rev. Micah Stone, 
as minister. All the male members of the 
church but two, and a majority of the female 
members withdrew from the old place of 
worship, and continued under the care of Mr. 
Stone. Mr. Noyes, an unitarian, was settled 
over the society worshipping in the old house. 
The two remaining members of the church 
in Mr. Noyes’ society continued to act as the 
church, and admitted other members to 
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their communion. The question soon arose, 
To which body does the church property 
belong ? Both claimed to be the true church. 
The point, argued with great learning and 
ability by Mr. Strong, and we think incon- 
testably proved, is that the ** Congregational 
churches of Massachusetts, regularly gath- 
ered, are, and always have been, entirely 
distinct from the towns, parishes, and con- 
gregations with which they have been asso- 
ciated in public worship.” The chief jus- 
tice, however, gave his opinion in favor of 
the minority of the church, or in other 
words decided that the church cannot exist 
independent of a congregation or parish. 


A Guide for Emigrants, containing 
Sketches of Illinois, Missouri, and the adjacent 
States. By J. M. Peck, of Rock Spring, Illinois. 
Boston: Lincoln & Edmands, 1831. pp. 336, 


Mr. Peck has resided in the western 
country for a number of years, and has vis- 
ited nearly all the inhabited portions of the 
States which he has described. He has 
also been editor, for a considerable period, 
of one of the most respectable western 
newspapers. Probably very few men in 
the valley of the Mississippi, are better 
qualified to prepare a “‘ Guide” for persons 
emigrating to those regions. The first part 
of the book exhibits a general view of the 
valley—its boundaries, extent, population, 
physical features, rivers, climate, animals, 
scenery, &c. The second part describes 
Illinois—its boundaries, soil, prairies, bar- 
rens, timber, inundations of the rivers, 
minerals, method of farming, building, man- 
ufactures, salt, steam mills, climate, advice 
to emigrants, education, public lands, reli- 
gion, history, Indian population, general 
view of Indiana, Ohio, &c. Accompanying 
the volume is a valuable map of the upper 
valley of the Mississippi. A great variety 
of statistical information is embodied in this 
little volume. 


The Cincinnati Lane Seminary, and 
Walnut Hill School. Its character, advantages, 
and present prospects. January, 1832. Robin- 
son & Fairbank. pp. 7. 


This seminary embraces two distinct de- 
partments—a literary and theological school. 
The literary department, though not strictly 
a college, is to be furnished with a professor 
of languages, a professor of mathematics, 
and a professor of chemistry, with such sub- 
ordinate instructors as may be demanded. 
Embraced in the literary department will 
be a grammar school, into which boys from 
ten to fifteen years will be received. The 
Rev. Lewis D. Howell is professor of lan- 
guages, and Rev. professor of math- 
ematics. The theological department is 


designed to prepare men for the ministry. 
Gentlemen in the eastern cities have pledged 
themselves to raise $50,000, as a foundation 
for three professorships, provided a sum of 
from $10,000 to $20,000 be raised in Cin- 
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cinnati, and its vicinity for the erection of 
buildings. Of this latter sum, $15,000 have 
been recently subscribed. The theological 
department is now to be opened under the 
direction of the Rev. Thomas W. Biggs. 
Two other gentlemen from the East, are 
expected to occupy the remaining professor- 
ships. By means of a Manual Labor School, 
it is supposed that the board, room-rent, 
fuel, and light, of a theological student will 
not exceed $50 per annum; while the 
annual expense of a student in the literary 
department will not amount te more than 
$70. 


The Child’s Instructor, or lessons on 
Common Things. By 8S. R. Hatt. Andover: 
Flagg & Gould, 1832. pp. 140. 

Mr. Hall is the instructor of the English 
School at Andover, and author of the well 
known lectures on school-keeping. The 
Child’s Instructor is worthy, we think, of 
general adoption in our primary schools, It 
contains good sense and valuable instruction 
in simple and intelligible language. The 
author discards entirely all appeals to emu- 
lation, and its kindred motives. The love 
of knowledge, a desire for the esteem of the 
wise and good, a wish to be useful, and to 
secure the favor of God, are the excite- 
ments to study, which he presents, 


The Biblical Repository, April, 1832, 


conducted by Epwarp Rosinson, Prof. Extraor- 
dinary of Sacred Literature in the Theological 
Seminary, Andover. Andover: Flagg & Gould. 


This is the sixth number of the Reposi- 
tory, and is fully equal in interest and use- 
fulness to any of its predecessors. The first 
article is by Prof. Stuart on the alleged 
obscurity of prophecy. The second is on the 
nature and moral influence of heathenism, 
especially among the Greeks and Romans, 
viewed in the light of Christianity. By 
Prof. Tholuck, of Halle ; Translated by Prof. 
Emerson. Then follow, Hints on the study 
of the Greek Language, by Prof. Stuart ; 
Interpretation of Isaiah lii. 13—1liii. by 
Prof. Hengstenberg ; translated by J. F. 
Warner of the Theol. Seminary ; an article 
by Prof. Robinson, on the Letter attributed to 
Publius Lentulus, respecting the personal 
appearance of Christ; Theological educa- 
tion in Italy, by Prof. Tholuck, translated 
by Prof. Robinson ; aletter from Prof. Hahn; 
and literary notices. We think that any 
man, who feels the least interest in the lit- 
erary reputation of this country, and who 
has four dollars to spare, ought to patronize 
this work. The present list of subscribers 
should be doubled and trebled. We wish 
Mr. Stuart’s article on the study of Greek 
was published in a separate form, and sent 
to all the colleges and academies in this 
land. Who is not ashamed and mortified for 
his country in reading such statements as 
are contained in thatarticle. Noone doubts 
that they are true even to a greater extent 
than the Professor has asserted, Yet we 





talk of the danger of bestowing too much 
attention to classical studies in this country! 
The last London Quarterly Journal, a work 
of great merit, and of a liberal tone in respect 
to the United States, has the following par- 
agraph. ‘The very mention of the classics, 
as they are called, or of an ancient name, 
seems to lead the Americans astray, like the 
Will-o’-the- Wisp, and usually conducts them 
into some disagreeable quag-mire.”” This is 
not a libel; it is matter of fact. 


Memoirs and Confessions of Francis 
Volkmar Reinhard, 8. ‘IT. D. Court Preacher at 
Dresden. From the German. By Oviver A. 
Tayzor, Resident Licentiate, Theological Sem- 
inary, Andover. Boston: Peirce & Parker, 
1832. pp. 164. 

If Mr. Taylor can give us such delightful 
books as this, we hope he will go on in his 
career of translating from the treasures of 
German Literature. If any of our readers 
wish for a few hours of real enjoyment, we 
advise them to read the Confessions of Rein- 
hard. Sound sense, extensive learning, and 
humble piety are here united, 

The book consists of two parts. In the 
first is included twelve letters of Reinhard, 
in which his literary life, and especially the 
progress of his religious opinions, is de- 
scribed. Itis a charming auto-biography. 
The second part is properly a memoir, col- 
lected from various quarters, and in part 
written by Mr. Taylor. 


Sixth Annual Report of the Board of 
Managers of the Prison Discipline Society. Bos- 
ton, May 24, 1831. Boston: Perkins & Marvin. 
Stereotyped at the Boston Type and Stereotype 
Foundry, 1831. pp. 100. 


The subject of this year’s report is im- 
prisonment for debt. A vast amount of 
facts is collected with great industry, and 
arranged in an intelligible and lucid man- 
ner. Fifteen States and the District of Co- 
lumbia are presented in the review. The 
following are some of the general results 
mentioned in the conclusion of the report. 
In several of the States, laws have been 
passed, during the last year, which will, in 
all probability, save from twelve to fifteen 
thousand persons from imprisonment for 
small debts. Many of the State prisons are 
now models of silence, order, neatness, hard 
labor, economy, and good government. In 
regard to houses of refuge for Juvenile de- 
linquents, this country has given an excel- 
lent example to other nations. The houses 
of refuge in Boston, New York, and Phila- 
delphia, have constantly under their pater- 
nal roofs, almost 500 children and youth. 
Little or nothing has been done to reform 
County prisons. The most effectual way to 
suppress the evils connected with them, is 
to abolish or greatly modify the laws for 
imprisonment for debt. Massachusetts and 
New York are taking effectual measures to 
provide asylums for poor and imprisoned 
lunatics, 
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SELECT LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Porcign. 

Almanacs in England. There are two astro- 
logical almanacs published in England, ‘ Vox 
Stellarum,’ by Francis Moore, Physician, and 
‘Merlinus Liberatus,’ by John Partridge. Of 
these two almanacs, 250,000 copies are sold. 
Of the eleven non-astrological Book Almanacs, 
140,000 copies are published. There are be- 
sides, 100,000 sheet almanacs. So that the num- 
ber of all the almanacs, published in England in 
1830, was 490,000. The produce of the alma- 
nac duty was £30,789.—The Rev. J. Keble, 





M. A., of Oriel College, Oxford, is elected Pro- 
fessor of Poetry, in the room of the Rev. H. H. 
Milman. The Rev. E. Cardwell, Professor of 
Ancient History, is appointed Principal of St. 
Alban’s Hall, in the room of Dr. Whateley, now 
archbishop of Dublin. A curious and very val- 





uable set of the volumes on the antiquities of 
Mexico, has lately been presented to the univer- | 
sity ef Oxford, by Lord Kingsborough.—King’s 
College, London, was opened on the Sth of Octo- 
ber, 1831, by an address from the Principal, 
Otter, and a sermon from the Bishop of London. 
On the first of January last, the number of stu- 
dents amounted to nearly 500.—The British 
government intend to establish a system of gen- 
eral education for the empire, in aid of which 
parochial libraries are to be formed. The lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, has appointed a commission 
to examine into the state of, and superintend the 
education of the poor of that country. "The com- 
mission consists of the archbishop of Dublin; the 
Roman Catholic archbishop of Dublin; the Duke 
of Leinster, Dr. Murray, Dr. Sadlier, Dr. 
Carlisle, Presbyterian minister of the Scots 
church, Dublin, A. R. Blake, and Robert 
Holmes, Esquires.—Of 138 prisoners lately tried 
in Berkshire, England, 76 could not read; of 70 
in Aylesbury, 49 could not read; of 332 in Win- 
chester, 105 could not read; of 50 in Lewes, 
only 1 could read well, and nearly the whole 
were deplorably ignorant of even the rudiments 
of religious knowledge. The Committee of the 
Hertfordshire Auxiliary Bible Society, lately in- 
stituted a canvass of every house throughout one 
third of that county. The result was, that out 
of 41,017 individuals visited, only 24,222 were 
able to read.—Of the whole number of students 
in the university of Berlin, Germany, who re- 
mained in the city, while the cholera prevailed 
there, not one died, and only two suffered from 





an attack of it.—The number of professors, in- 





Structors and students in the universities of Ger- 
many, amount to 16,500. The average income 
of each professor, (or that income which is not 
liable to contingencies) is £100 per annum; and 
the average yearly expenditure of a German 
student, is £30. Independently of the cost of 
buildings, museums, libraries, &c. the sum of 
£600,000 is annually circulated within the pre- 
cincts of the universities of Germany.—The uni- 
versities of Louvain and Ghent are about to be 
closed, and one single university for the whole 
of Belgium is to be erected in Brussels. 


Religious denominations in Great Britain. 


|The number of Wesleyan Methodists in Great 


Britain is more than 1,000,000, of members in 
communion 272,175; of ministers, 1,000. The 
number of Methodists, who have separated from 
the parent stock is at least 210,000, of whom 
70,000 are members. The Calvinistic Metho- 
dists in Wales have 300 congregations, and in 


; the remainder of England, 150. The number 


in the three denominations of Dissenters in Eng- 
land, at various periods is as follows ; 


Presbyterians. Independents. Baptists. Total. 


1812 252 799 582 1,583 
1827 204 1,205 805 =. 2,212 
182! 258 1,289 808 2,434 


Of the Presbyterian congregations, 235 have 
become Unitarian. There are 486 Independent 
churches in Wales, Ireland, and Scotland; and 
in the same countries 500 Baptist churches. In 
Great Britain the three orthodox denominations 
of Dissenters—Presbyterians, Independents, and 
Baptists, have 3,000 places of worship, and a 
population of more than 1,000,000. ‘The popu- 
lation is somewhat larger than that of the Meth- 
odists. In Great Britain, there are 7,500 places 
of worship for all classes of Dissenters, including 
Methodists; and 12,000 for the Established 
Church of England. 

Contributions. Of the benevolent Societies, 
supported entirely by Dissenters, the income is 
as follows ; 

London Missionary, £41,590 

Baptist “ 12,720 

Wesleyan“ 50,071 — £103,581 


Of those supported entirely by the Established 
Church, the income is as follows ; 

Church Missionary, . £47,840 

Jews’ Society, . . . 14,000 

Christian Knowledge, 

Gospel Propagation, 


9,200 
. 6,250 — £77,250 
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Of the income of the principal remaining soci- | 


eties, such as the British and Foreign Bible, &c. 
the Dissenters and Methodists contribute at least 


one half. 


American. 

Interesting Biographies. 'The following me- 
moirs are, or will soon be, in a course of prepa- 
ration. Life of Rev. Dr. John H. Rice, of Vir- 
ginia, by William Maxwell, Esq. of Norfolk, 
with a portrait. Memoir of Gordon Hall, Mis- 
sionary to Bombay ; of John Adams, the second 
President of the United States, by his son, John 
Quincey Adams; of Jeremiah Evarts, Esq. late 
Secretary of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions ; and of Miss Han- 
nah Adams, a well known author. Boston 
Pericdical Press. In 1831, 1,275,000 news- 
paper sheets were issued in Boston, the postage 
upon which was $16,500. Of pamphlet periodi- 
cals, there were issued in the same time, 432,000 





sheets, the postage upon which was $8,813 75. 
Whole number of sheets, 1,707,000; amount of 
postage, $25,315 75. One publisher issued | 
114,570 sheets, on which there was a postage 
paid of $2,251 25. Survey of Massachusetts. 
Two surveys of this State have been, for some | 
time, in progress—a geological survey, by Pro- , 
fessor Hitchcock, of Amherst College—which is 

nearly completed, and is about to be published ; | 
and a trigonometrical survey, by Col. Stevens, 








an experienced engineer. The object of the | 
latter is to obtain a correct and complete map of | 
the Commonwealth. For both these surveys 
about $5,000 will be required. 

The third annual meeting of the American 
Institute, will be holden in Boston, on Thursday, | 
the 23d day of August, 1832. President Quincy, 
of Harvard University, will deliver the introduc- 
tory address. The following gentlemen are 
engaged as lecturers. Professers Hale, Dart- 
mouth College, Fiske, Amherst College, and | 
Ticknor, Harvard College, William B. Calhoun, 
Springfield, Dr. George Hayward, William C. 
Woodbridge, Frederick Emerson, Benjamin A. 
Gould, and John Pierpont, of Boston; John A. 
Vaughan, Hallowell, Me. William H. Spear, 
Roxbury, John Barber, Westchester, Pa. John 
Kingsbury, Providence, R. 1. James Furbush, 
Portland, Me. S. M. Burnside, Worcester. 

Annals of Education, &c. This work, con- | 
ducted by Mr. William C. Woodbridge, is now | 
published in three forms. 1. The Annals of Ed- | 








ucation, 600 pages, quarterly, $3 00 a year, in. 
advance, containing articles of considerable } 
length. 2. A semi-monthly publication, or 24 | 
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numbers in a year of 16 pages each, or a 
volume of 384 pages. This is adopted as a reg- 
ular and frequent mode of communication, and 
contains a considerable portion of the articles in 
the larger work, 3. Reporter and Journal, 250 
pp. $1 00 a year in advance, ‘This comprises 
the same practical matter and intelligence, as 
are found in the smaller number of the Annals, 
printed on cheaper paper. 

Fifth year at College. We wnderstand that it 
is contemplated at some of our colleges to pro- 
vide regular instruction for such individuals as 
may Wish to pass a fi/th year at the institution. 
It is a well known fact that a consideral-le pro- 
portion of many classes, are too young, when 
they graduate, to engage in professional studies, 
and would choose to remain an additional year, 
were ample facilities for instruction furnished, 

Studying an entire author. Weare very much 
gratified to learn that at one college, Burling- 
ton, Vermont, it is the practice to study a clas- 
sical author entire, instead of extracts from fifteen 
or twenty. 

Subscription for Yale College. 
stand that the prospect of completing the sub- 
scription of $100,000 for this institution, which 


was begun at the last commencement, is very 


We under- 


favorable. 





QUARTERLY LIST 


OF 


-ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


WILLIAM C. GREENLEAP, ord. pastor, Cong. Andover, 
Maine, Sept. 28, Is3t. 

HENRY RICHARDSON, ord. pastor, Cong, Sidney, Me. 
November 23, 

CHARLES 8. ADAMS, inst. pastor, Cong. Wells, Me. De- 
cember 28. 

DANIEL LIBBY, ord. pastor, Cong. Dixfield, Me. January 
7, 1832, 

ASA BULLARD, ord. evang. Ceng Port! and, Me. Jan. 13. 

WILLIAM HARLOW, inst. pastor, Cong Harpswell, Me. 
January 25. 

————— TALBOT, ord. pastor, Cong. Wilton, Me. Feb. 1, 


HENRY WOOD, inst. pastor, Cong. Haverhill, New Hamp- 
shire, Dec. 14, 1831. 

GILES LYMAN, ord. pastor, Cong. Jaffrey, N. H. January 
11, 1832. 

JOHN RICHARDSON, ord. pastor, Bap. Pittsfield, N. H. 


January 25. 


ROBERT SOUTHGATE, ord. pastor, Cong. Woodstock, Ver- 
mont, Jan. 4, 1832. 

MOSES KIMBALL, ord. pastor, Cong. R andolph, Vt. Jan. 25. 

J. PACKARD, inst. pastor, Bap. Ira, Vt. Feb. 16. 

EDWARD W. HOUKER, inst. pastor, Cong. Bennington, Vt. 
February 22. 


EDWARDS A. PARK, ord. pastor, Cong. Braintree, Massa- 
chusetts, Dec. 21, 1831. 

SAMUEL M. WORCESTER, ord. evang. Cong. Amberst, 
Mass. Jan. 4, 1832. 

EDWARD J. FULLER, ord. pastor, Cong. Chelsea, Mass. 
January 11. 

SAMUEL BACKUS, inst. pastor, Cong. Palmer, Mass. Janu- 
ary Il. 

shane egy A. WILLARD, ord. pastor, Bap. Worcester, 
Mass. Jan. 17. 

AARON GATES, inst. pastor, Cong. Amherst, Mase. Feb. 1. 

J. W. YEOMANS, inst. pastor, Cong. Pittsfield, Maas. Feb. 7. 

RUFUS POMEROY, inst. pastor, Cong. Otis, Mass. Feb. 15. 

SILAS BAKER, inst. pastor, Cor g. Trure 9 Mass. M arch We 

SAMUEL H. FLETCHER, inst. pastor, Cong. Northbridge, 
Mass. March 14. 
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JOHN C. MARCH, ord pastor, 
Massa husetts. 


JAMES W. THOMPSON, ord. pastor, Unit 


DAVID L. PARME [. EE, ord. pastor, Cong. Bristol, Connecti- 
cut, Feb. 29, 1832 
SAMUEL MERW iN, inst. pastor, Cong. Wilton, Ct. March 8. 


Cong. Belleville, Newbury, 


. Salem, Mass. 


WASHINGTON ROOSEVELT, ord. evang. Cong. Cambridge, 
New York, Feb. 28, 1832. 

PETER WOODIN, ord. pastor, Bap. Hannibal, N. Y. Oct. 25. 

THOMAS A. AMERMAN, inst, pastor, Ref. Dutch, New 
Baltimore, N. Y. 


THOMAS PORTER, ord. pastor, Bap. Philadelphia, Penn- | 
sylvania, Dec. 20, 1831. 


ADAM GILCHRIST, inst. 


pastor, Pres. 
Carolina, Jan. 11, 1832. 


Charleston, South 














ALEXANDER GL ENNIE, ord. priest, Epis. Charleston, 8. C. 
February 17. 
Whole number in the above list, 34. 
SUMMARY. 
Ordinations > " 20 STATES. 
Installations ° ° 14 
— Maine a se ot ae ae ee 
Total . P 34 New Hampshire. . . . 3 
Vermont a a 
Massachusetts ... .- 12 
OFFICES. Connecticut . o 6 2 
Mew Tak. «1 st se se 6 
Pastors . $ * % 30 Pennsylvania . ... tit 
Evangelists . a" 3 South Carolina . . 2. . 2 
Priests os 1 — 
— Total - ee 34 
Total . a 
DATES. 
DENOMINATIONS. 1831. September cece o 
October. « «© « « 1 
Congregational . . .« . 2 November . at ee 
Presbyterian » & December... . 4 
Baptist - - 5 1832. January oer @ 
Episcopal ° . & February cee © 
Unitarian . » &§ March ca. a 
Reformed Dute h. « - Not specified . . 3 
Total . 34 Total ° ° 34 
QUARTERLY LIST 
OF 
DEATHS 


of Clergymen and Students in Theology, and 
Missionaries. 


ELISHA SNOW, et. 93, Bap. Thomaston, Maine, Jan. 31, 1832. 
ANDREW SHERBURNE, et. 63, Augusta, Me. 


JONATHAN MILLER, zt. 69, Cong. Burlington, Vermont, 
July 21, 1831. 
INCREASE GRAVES, Cong. Bridport, Vt. 


ALFRED V. BASSETT, Univ. Dedham, Massachusetts, De- 
cember, 1831. 
HEZEKIAH RIPLEY, D. D. et. 89, Greensfarms, Connec- 


ticut, Nov. 29, 1831. 
ALFRED MITCHELL, et. 42, Cone. Norwich, Ct. Dec. 21. 
ELIAS C oe IUS, et. 38, Cong. Hartford, Ct. Feb. 12, 1832. 
ASA MEAD, 39, é ong. E ist Hartford, Ct 
DAVID BELDEN, xt. 69, Wilton, Ct. 


SETH HART, «xt. 70, Hempstead, Long Island, New York. 
JOSEPH PATTERSON, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Feb. 3, 1832. 
FRANCIS CUMMINS, et. 80, Greensborough, Georzia. 
ISAAC BARTON, 
vember 9, 1831. 
OBADIAH JENNINGS, D. D. 
Jan 12, 1832. 
JAMES STEPHENSON, D. D. Maury Co. 
BENJAMIN C. {\VENSON, #t 


WESLEY WOOD, 26, Meth. 
ary 20, 1832. 


xt. 86, Bap. Jefferson Co. Tennessee, No- 
et. 53, Pres. Nashville, Tenn. 
Tenn. Jan. 6. 

ST! . 27, Meth. Illinois. 


ext. near Urbana, Ohio, Janu- 


Whole number in the above list, 18. 


AND DEATHS OF 

















MINISTERS. [May, 
SUMMARY. 
AGES, STATES. 
From 20 BM «ws «= Bae s oboe ae oe oe 
40 .. .« « 2 Vermont 2° 
40 50 oe 2 1 Massachuse tts re 1 
50 «60 » « « | Connecticut. . — 
60 70 - « e 8 New York. ids a 
70 8680 » « « | Pennsylvania. 3 i 
80 8680 . e 8 Georgia. ‘as 6a 2 
90 100 ‘ » SS WS. 20 «ss ss 2 
} Not spe cified a 4 Illinois . ‘* « « « 1 
— Ohio. . Ve a oe 
oe . 18 aa 
Sum ofall the ages epecified 814 Total — se 6 @ 
Average age ‘ is 
DENOMINATIONS. DATES, 
Congregational . . . . 5 1831. July. “a Se ee 
Presbyterian ‘a oe November. « . . 2 
Baptist — ctee- 2 December. . .,. 2 
Methodist. . . . « ». 2 1832, January so. 
Universalist . . « . - tI February es & 
Not specified . ° a Not specified . . . 7 
Total .. ee ak SE ecw: whee. 18 
GENERAL SUMMARY 
Of the ordinations, &c. for the year ending April 1, 1832. 
Ordinations . o » ~ a Meee eee. ct tt ew 68 
Installations ° - 6 Connecticut ....e @ 
Institutions . ° - 4 NewYork. . hee = 
New Jersey o«<«ce 8 
OFFICES. etm ania . (eeu SS 
elaware ° eae: @ 
Erangetists Mg Virgina 2g 
oe ee South C arolina . s« & 
Priests oe Mississippi 
Deacons oo 20 pple ww ee Ct 
| Rectors . ‘ act Louisiana . ro. # 6m 
| Missionaries te @ Otlon ww een ee 4 
Not specified . 2... . 2 
DENOMINATIONS. DATES. 
| Conereeational . . . 99 1830. November. . .. 1 
Presbyterian . 2 . « . 41 1831. March . se 1 
| Baptist . << April. -. B 
Episcopal . ina May . ee 22 
| Reformed Dutch. . . . 5 June . 2 + 2 
Unitarian ee July . - + 16 
Universalist ‘oe 1 — - ~ 
4 necifier Sep nber. . . 
Sage a F October. . . . . 8 
~ o November o-. & 
STATES. December. ... 9 
Maine » e« e © Il 1832. January ae 
New H: umpshire ce <a February -oe & 
Vermont so March .  * 3 
Massachusetts . . . 44 Not specified . . 14 
GENERAL SUMMARY 
Of deaths, for the year ending April 1, 1832. 
AGES. Connecticut . . e« - + Il 
New York. . . i 2 
From 20to30 .... 5 NewJersey .. 2+ + 2 
30 40 .. . . 6 Pennsylvania. as & 
40 50 .... 7 Maryland. . cw @ 
— «ec eo es SS Vee. ce 
60 70 ... . 8 District of Columbia se & 
7 80 .... 7 NorthCarolina . .< - 
So @ . «es « BF Geog. ° sc = 
90 100 e « e 1 Tennessee . oc» * 
Not spec ified . 22 Mississippi . ur as. 
Sum ot: all the ages ? ogag Kentucky se t 
specified Illinois . . . 1 
Average age . 91-2 Ohio. . . 2 
Choctaw Nation. . + 1 
DENOMINATIONS. Birmah . 1 
Congregational . .« . . 20 DATES. 
Presbyterian . ieee 
Baptist . . - . « 11 1831. February . . - 1 
Methodist . seu March . « « » 1 
Dutch Reforme .. oi . 1 April . i 
German Reformed . . 1 oe ee ee 
Universalist er a, June. . x - 
Moravian . a, ae July. . a ew, 
Not specified . . . « . 16 Aucust . i oe. oe 
September. . - « 2 
STATES. October e . . . 7 
November. - - - 8 
Maine . " 6 December . » & 
New Hampshire . ° - « 4 1832, January os § 
Vermont << - . + February _ 
Massachusetts . . . . 10 Not specified. . . 28 
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TuHat the object for which Education 
Societies are established, is one of great im- 
portance to the well-being of this country, 
and to the salvation of mankind, no enlight- 
ened Christian can deny. This object does 
not indeed appeal so obviously to the feel- 
ings of an individual, nor affect a commu- 
nity at so many points, as some other phi- 
lanthropie enterprises. 
does. They are palpable, direct, and very 
great. A large body of well-prepared min- 
isters, through the blessing of God, produce 


effects, which, in part at least, can be | 


weighed and estimated. Place twenty in- 
telligent ministers in one of our new States, 
for tive years, and at the end of that period, 
look at the state of common schools, of col- 
leges, of public morals, of churches, and 
you will understand in some measure, by 
actual statistics, the value of the Christian 
ministry. In all ordinary cases you need not 
estimate the importance of this institution by 
looking solely at its general and compre- 
hensive bearings on the community, but 
you can count the number of school-houses, 
and examine the records of the temperance 
society, you can calculate the number of 
those who have been prepared for college 
under the guidance of their ministers; 
you can estimate the number of these, who 
have died in the faith and hopes of the gos- 
pel, under their ministrations. The effects 
of their labors in this world are very great. 
And this is, by no means, occasion of invid- 
ious reflection to Christians who are en- 
gaged in other professions. By giving an 
enlightened and pious minister to any com- 
munity, you are immediately benefitting 
There 


men of all the other professions. 
ean hardly be too many ministers, of the 
right kind, in any community. 

VOL. IV. 


In the early 


But in its results it | 


, 1832, 
LDUCATION SOCIETIES. 

| period after the settlement of this country, 
| there was one liberally educated clergyman 
| to every 600 souls. When or where on 
earth, has property been more safe, per- 
| sonal rights better secured, or more happi- 
|ness enjoyed, than in New England from 
| 1620 to 1650? 

| It is now about twenty years since the 
commencement of organized and systematic 
efforts for educating men for the ministry in 
As early as 1807, a society 


this country. 


was formed for this purpose, in Dorset, Vt. 
In 1813, a society called the * Benevolent 
| Education Society,” and embracing the 
| counties of Plymouth, Bristol, and Barnsta- 
| ble, Massachusetts, was formed. This so- 
| ciety is now auxiliary to the American Edu- 
| cation Society. The Baptist Suciety of the 
| young men of Boston was formed in 1814. 
| This was the beginning of the Massachu- 
setts Baptist Education Society. In De- 
rei Tny 1815, the American Education 
Society was formed. In ISIS, the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Education Society, and the 
Presbyterian Education Society were estab- 
lished. The Board of Education of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian church 





' was organized in 1819. Various subordi- 
| nate societies have since been established 
| The principal societies now in operation are 
| the Baptist Education Society of New York, 
ithe Northern Baptist Education Society, 
| the Education Society of the Protestant 
| Episcopal church, the Connecticut Church 
| Scholarship Society, the Board of Education 
| of the General Assembly, the Presbyterian 
Edueation Society, and the American Edu- 
cation Society. 

The Baptist Edveation Society of New 
York, which, besides the appropriate duties 
of an Education society, supplies the place 


AY 
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of a Board of Trustees of Hamilton Theo- 
logical Institution, was formed, as appears 
from a circular recently published, in 1817. 
It began its operations in 1818. In 1820, 
the society commenced the institution at 
Hamilton, to which its chief attention has 
since been directed. The whole expense 
of raising the institution to its present con- 
dition is as follows :— 


$36,158 63 


Whole expense for students, 
6,306 73 


Building for the institution, ; 
Joarding house, 1,000 00 
Farm, 2.450 00 
Library, furniture, work shop, &c. 4,000 00 


——— 





50,414 76 
22 800,00 


Permanent Fund, 
The whole number of young men aided 
by the society, since its formation, is 291. 
Of this number, 124 have entered on the 
duties of the ministry, and about 99 are 
now members of the institution, under the 
instruction of four professors and one tutor. 
The Northern Baptist Education Society 
embraces the New England States, with the 
exception of Connecticut, in the sphere of 
its operations. It has the Branch State Soci- 
eties of Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Isl- 
and, and Vermont. Each of these branches 
has one or more examining committees, and 
Rev. Eb- 
enezer Thresher is Secretary of the Parent 


various auxiliary associations. 


Society, and John B. Jones, Esq. Treasurer. 
The seat of operations is in Joy’s Buildings, 
nearly opposite the Post Office, Boston. 
The Baptist Education Society of the young 
men of Boston is a very efficient coadjutor. 
They have a permanent scholarship of 
$1,250, and sustain three temporary schol- 
arships, amounting to $225. During the 
present year, they have resolved to double 
the number of their temporary scholarships, 
making in all six temporary scholarships, 
and one permanent scholarship, at $75 
each. At the last quarterly meeting of the 
Parent Society, 21 new applicants were 
received upon the funds, increasing the 
number of young men assisted to 124. On 
the first of January, 1831, the whole num- 
ber did not exceed 60, It has thus more 
than doubled its number in one year. That 
the efforts of the Baptists are greatly needed, 
appears from the fact that there are nearly 
one hundred Baptist churches in the State 
of Maine alone which are destitute of pas- 
tors. The whole number of Calvinistic Bap- 
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tist churchesin the United Statesis five thou- 
sand and sixty-seven: of ministers, three 
thousand three hundred and _ sixty-five ; 
making the number of destitute churches to 
be one thousand seven hundred and tio. 
The Protestant Episcopal Society has 
under its charge the seminary near Alexan- 
dria in the District of Columbia. The whole 
income of the society, during the year end- 
ing October 19, 1831, was $3,614 70. The 
expenditures were as follows :— 


In erecting the professor's house, $1,950 00 


Expeuses of boarding establishment, 714 00 
Preparatory studies, 282 00 
Professors’ salaries, 950 00 
Miscellanies, 15 93 


Total, $3,911 93 

The income was somewhat less than that 
which was received the preceding year. 
A classical seminary, in connection with the 
theological, will probably soon be establish- 
ed. The destitution of ministers in the 
Episcopal church, it seems, is very great. 
In South Carolina 8 organized congrega- 
tions are unsupplied. With proper mission- 
ary assistance, 19 new stations might be 
planted. The number of organized parishes 
in Virginia is 100, while the clergy are less 
than 50; of these, several, through age and 
infirmity, are disqualified for active service. 
More than 100 clergymen might find ample 
fields for useful labor in that State. In 
Connecticut 6 parishes are vacant, because 
ministers cannot be found. The number 
could easily be increased to 12. Bishop 
Griswold, of the Eastern Diocese, says, 
‘**very much has been lost to the church in 
that diocese, during the last fifteen years, 
for the want of a few suitable clergymen to 
occupy promising stations.” The field be- 
yond the Alleghany mountains is immense. 
A minister in Kentucky observes: “ There 
is the loudest call in the West for a well 
educated ministry. The intelligence of the 
people is rapidly out-growing that of their 
present teachers.’ In Tennessee, 7 stations 
imperiously demand a supply. Near Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, 12 clergymen might find em- 
ployment. Near Detroit, Michigan, an 
equal number might be immediately em- 
ployed. The ratio of increase of clergy- 


men in the Episcopal church, for the last 
14 years, has been growing less and less. 
During the last seven years, the additions 
were 150, and during the seven preceding 
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years, the additions were also 150; that is, 
while from 1817 to 1824, the ratio of in- 
crease on the whole number of clergy was 
a little more than seven per cent., that from 
1824 to 1831, was a littie more than four 
and a half per cent.; or to state the posi- 
tion in a still more intelligible manner, du- 
ring the first of these periods, for every 100 
clergymen, there was an annual increase of 
a little more than seven; in the last seven 
years, the annual addition was a little more 
than four and a half. The whole number 
of clergymen of the Protestant Episcopal 
church is 534. The increase in 1831 was 
but siz, an unusual number having died. 
“ This deficiency of ministers,” says the 
Committee of the Church Scholarship So- 
ciety, “MusT be supplied by Enucatron 
Societies. Experience has fully shown, 
that comparatively few sons of the rich de- 
vote themselves to the sacred office. The 
experiment of leaving the ministry to take 
care of itself has been fully tried, and the 
church is languishing under its results.” 

We shall furnish particular statements of 
the condition of the Board of Education of 
the General Assembly, and of the Presby- 
terian and American Education Societies, in 
our next number. 


—j— 
THE WAY TO AVOID DEBT. 


Tue following letter from an individual 
who has struggled successfully with many 
difficulties in obtaining an education, wi!l 
afford some valuable thoughts te such per- 
sons as may be in like circumstances. 


In answer to your inquiry, how I have 
gone through college and seminary without 
pecuniary aid, and yet clear of debt, I would 
simply say, that the assumption of fact in the 
outset is not quite true. I had earned two 
or three hundred dollars previous to my 
preparatory course, and enjoyed in the sem- 
inary the usual remittance of two years’ 
board, with credit for the third. 

This ground work, however, did little 
toward sustaining me through a nine years’ 
course, by which I have made my way to 
the ministry,—and but for a few principles 
of economy which necessity taught by the 
way, and that kind Providence which adds 
blessing to honest and vigorous endeavor— 
I should be utterly at loss how I have attain- 
ed my object as I have. 

I had early learned “ the worth of a dol- 
iar,” by knowing just how much hard work 
it took to get it: and this helped me to de- 
cide prudently in all matters of luxury and 
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fancy, though I trust never to have depart- 
ed so far from custom as to appear austere 
and singular. 

I had early learned that “ forecast’? was 
the true secret of independence in pecun- 
iary matters, and this enabled me to meet 
necessary expenses with the small avails of 
school keeping, during winter vacations. 

I rarely suffered the season to arrive for 
the use of a classic, without having it pro- 
vided, and that under circumstances, which, 
(if practicable,) admitted of its being sold or 
transferred with a very trifling discount. 
This method, however, did not produce 
much abatement in board bills and tuition, 
though I ever found it easier to sustain the 
** financial charge ” in a pitched battle and 
on the outposts, than after I was on the re- 
treat. 

In respect to clothing, I have been sus- 
tained, not so much by good luck in getting, 
as habits of carefulness in keeping. Not 
that I have not had good clothes and worn 
them on all suitable occasions, but that I 
have then, and elsewhere, preserved them 
from that rash and unreasonable exposure 
which brings down a valuable article at once 
to a level with the ordinary, and hence the 
necessity of a new investment. 

Another secret of independence with me 
has been the habit of waiting on myself ;— 
doing my own work, so far as consistent 
with circumstances, and this, assisted witha 
little ingenuity, has saved me what consti- 
tutes the substantial difference between him 
that stands within the door of a jail, and him 
that breathes the free air outside of it. 

My philosophy of creation has ever led 
me to suppose that men are, ordinarily, con- 
stituted to take care of themselves, and 
hence, the use of hands. That they gener- 
ally succeed in so doing when they try 
faithfully, and that there is time and money, 
and reputation enough saved to warrant 
every one in the trial. 

I have done something at lessening the 
“incidentals” of academic life by avoiding 
temptations for multiplying them; finding 
it easiest reconciling abstemiousness with 
honor when farthest from the field of con- 
flict. 

Something, too, have I saved by easy 
discipleship to the temperance cause, and a 
fixed belief that “the well need no phy- 
sician,” and this, carried through the whole 
catalogue of personal habits, has left me 
something besides a ruined constitution. — 

I have journeyed much on foot when it 
would have been more congenial to my feel- 
ings to have been in a stage-coach ; but the 
« substantial comforts,” left in pocket at the 
journey’s end, together with the invigorat- 
ing tendency of pedestrian exercise, has 
done much to soften that asperity which 
would seem to lie on the surface of such a 
course. 

So you see it has been prudent use of 
what I had and acquired, rather than large 
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acquisition that has borne me along. And 
this. | think, never at the expense of hon- 
orable reputation, nor yet unworthy con- 
sumption of time by ** dabbling in small mat- 
ters,” for these I have suffered to occupy 
but the remnants and leisure moments. 

Whatever, therefore, of example or sug- 
gestion is worthy of adoption, I submit for 
the benefit of those who like myself, may 
have need. And if any should call it, after 
all,—a poor apology for ‘lean pockets,” | 
would simply file, in abatement of the ac- 
count, that a light heart and cheerful spirits 
contribute much to the happiness and use- 
fulness of a man’s life. 


—fp-—- 


INTERESTING HISTORY OF A 
YOUNG MAN ASSISTED BY THE 
AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
Tue following letter was addressed to the 

Recording Secretary and will be read with 

pleasure. 


In looking over your late report, among 
other interesting facts [ notice one which I 
aim happy to see stand in so fair an attitude 
before the public. It is that which is headed, 
“ Amount of earnings,” under which you 
observe that ‘it has long been a favorite 
object with the Directors of the Society to 
encourage young men to do all in their pow- 
er to support themselves.”? With this object 
I most fully accord. And being in posses- 
sion of some facts in relation to one of my 
acquaintance which may be of some service 
to your Society, and, perhaps, to the young 
men under its patronage, I place them, with 
the consent of him to whom they relate, at 
your disposal. 

1 knew a young man some ten or fifteen 
years ago, who, in the business of the farmer 
and mechanic, had been trained to hard 
labor till about the age of twenty, when the 
loss of his health, a mysterious providence, 
prepared the way for acquiring an educa- 
tion for the Christian ministry. This was a 
subject which he had revolved a few months 
before, and the way seemed to be hedged 
up. 
call his own, and in feeble health, without 
any expectation of aid, save from the educa- 
tion societies, provided he should be receiv- 
ed under patronage, without a single book, 
excepting a Latin grammar, procured for the 
purpose, he commenced his preparatory 
studies in the academy at At the 
close of three or four months, he was re- 
ceived on examination under patronage bya 
charitable society, from which he received 
in the course of six months, forty dollars, 
for which he gave his note on interest. He 
was then advised by the directors of this 
society to apply to the American Education 
Society, which granted him two quarterly 
appropriations of fifteen dollars each. With 
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With only fifty dollars which he could | 
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| this assistance from these two societies, he 
| was enabled, by ‘he aid of some friends, and 
his own exertions, to proceed without em- 
barrassment for one year, leaving his fifty 
dollars nearly entire. 

Having, by the first year’s application, set- 
tled the question that his impaired health 
would improve under severe study, and 
established a reputation for diligence, certain 
‘friends of Zion having proposed to them- 
selves jointly to aid a young man in acquir- 
ing an education for the Christian ministry, 
offered to receive him under their patron- 
age. This kind offer, after some feelings of 
delicacy were overcome, was gratefully ac- 
cepted. These friends were numerous, on 
the ground, and probably no student was 
ever subjected to a kinder and closer super- 
vision. As they were abundantly able, and 
expected to afford him all necessary support, 
many of them were desirous that little time 
should be expended in school-keeping. 
With this desire he complied, but not without 
an effort, by diligence and economy, to aid 
himself, and be as little burdensome as possi- 
ble. Six months after he was received under 
| their patronage, he was admitted a member of 
| college at What was the amount of 
| his earnings, during the year and a half, 
| spent in preparatory studies, his books do 
‘not show. But though his health was not 
sufficient to enable him to walk the distance 
of two miles, I well remember several in- 
stances of manual labor, in which he en- 
gaged for exercise and profit. From the 
time of entering college to the end of his 
Theological course, seven successive years, 
an amount of earnings is regularly recorded. 
During his collegiate years, they are as fgl- 
lows :— 

Freshman year, for manual labor, . 

Sophomore year, for manual labor, 80 42 


Junior year, for manual labor, 5226 
school-keeping in vacation 20 00—72 26 














$67 99 





Senior year, for manual labor, . 70 34 

The three years in Theol. Sem. 
Teaching, . ° . 146 00 
Agencies, 50 00 
Manual labor, 73 70 
Total, . $560 71 


The whole is an average of $80 00 a 
| year for seven successive years, without loss 
of time. Most of the manual labor was done 
in term time ; and more than half his vaca- 
tions were consumed in study. The vaca- 
tions thus occupied were sometimes spent 
with friends who gave him his board, some- 
times he paid for it by teaching a family 
school, and sometimes by labor. 

In addition to his labor for profit, he en- 
gaged more or less in all the plans of exer- 
cise among his fellow students, such as walk- 
making, setting trees, cutting wood, garden- 
ing, haying, walking, &e. as occasion offer- 
| ed, or health and vigor required. 

As to his studies they were never suffered 
to be unnecessarily interrupted. Punctual- 
ity was his motto at all times and in all 

' duties, and was well sustained through the 
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whole course, as all his instructors will tes- | 
tify. 

When he graduated, asa proof that his | 
labors did not interfere with his studies, he | 
received the honors of his class, and as a| 
proof of their benefit to his health, I have 
often heard him say that he possessed four 
times the health at the close of his college 
course that he did at the commencement of 
his studies, and it has continued to advance 
ever since. The dyspepsia, that bane of 
students, has never come near him, and 
never will so long as he continues his pres- 
ent practice of cutting his own wood, cul- 
tivating his garden, and walking over a 
country parish, in which he is settled, and 
frequently in his exchanges to neighboring 
parishes. 

In respect to the amount received from 
his benefactors it was probably not far from 
that of the appropriations of your society, 
during his college course, when their aid 
ceased. Unwilling to delay, as is often the 
case, a year or two, for school-keeping in 
order to acquire something for the expenses 
of the remaining three years, he devoted a 
part of the senior vacation previous to com- 
mencement, and a portion of time after, to 
manual labor, the avails of which enabled 
him to meet his graduating expenses with a 
surplus of about thirty dollars, with which to 
commence his theological studies. During 
his theological course he received no assist- 
ance excepting the usual privileges of indi- 
gent students in the seminary. Conse- 
quently in all the expenses of the three years 
for clothing, board, $250 worth of books, 
(students generally buy too many) travel- 
ling expenses, wood, lights, societies, sub- 
scriptions, periodicals, charities, &c. &e. 
some debts were necessarily incurred, nearly 
all of which have since been discharged. 

Yours, &e. 


——i 


OPERATIONS OF THE PRESBYTERI- 
AN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Tue Board of Directors held their Quar- 
terly Meeting in New York, on Tuesday, 
the 27th of March. There were received 
upon the funds of the society, sixty-five 
new Beneficiaries, belonging to nine States, 
and twenty-one institutions of learning; a 
number three times greater than has been 
taken up at any meeting since the formation 
of this society. Appropriations were made 
io the amount of $4,080. The society has 
now under its patronage two hundred and 
sixteen young men, who are pursuing their 
studies in the following institutions :— 


EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
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Hamilton Literary and Theol. Inst. l 
Jetferson College 38 
Western Reserve College 8 
New Jersey College 6 
Nashville University 2 
Miami University il 
Hamilton College 7 
Centre College 3 
Kenyon College l 
Knoxville College 1 
Indiana College 2 
Union College 17 
Travsylvania University 1 
University of Ohio 3 
Manual Lab. Academy W. Tenn. ! 
Classica! School Vienna I 
Classical School Lyons 2 
Ovid Academy l 
Franklin Academy l 
Oswego Academy l 
Bloomfield Academy 3 
Rochester Institute 5 
Flatbush Academy I 
W. Res. College Prep. Sehoo! 9 
Ashtabula Institute LY] 
New York Select School 9 


Greenville Academy 
Elkton Academy 
Milford Select School 
Hanover Academy 
Walnut Hill School 
Hartwick Academy 
Oneida Institute 

Owego Academy 

St. Lawrence Academy 
Ogdensburg High School 
Geneva Lyceum 
Cortland Academy 
Remsen Academy 

Prep. School Canonsburg 
Worthington Academy 
Chester Academy 
Greenfield Academy 
Harrisburg, Pa. Academy 


wees ee ee eee ee ee 


Institutions 51. Students 216. 


A new Board of Agency has been estab- 
lished in Alabama, through the instrumen- 
tality of Rev. Win. Patton, called the South 
Alabama Agency of the Presbyterian Edu- 
cation Society. The following gentlemen 
have been regularly appointed on the 
Board :— 

Dr. Alex. Hutchinson, Chairman & Treas. 
Rev. Robert Holman, Cor. Secretary. 
** Fields Bradshaw. 
Alex. N. Cunningham. 
“© Thomas 8S. Witherspoon. 
Maj. John G. Graham. 
Mr. William Sayre. 

The Directors are happy to state, that the 
Rev. John Dickson of South Carolina, a 
gentlemen of tried worth and qualifications, 
has accepted his recent appointment of 
Secretary and permanent Agent of the East 
and West Tennessee Agencies, and will 
immediately enter upon the duties of his 
office. Itis their wish and ardent prayer, 
that he may be successful in the great work 
assigned to him. About ten scholarships 
have been secured in West Tennessee, and 
a number of young men have been con- 
| versed with, and will soon apply for patron- 
age. 

The Rev. John M. Ellis has also entered 
upon his agency, for the Branches of Indiana 
and Illinois with encouraging prospects. 


e 





Union Theological Seminary 3 
Southern and Western Theol. Seminary .26 
Gettysburg Theological Seminary 5 
Princeton Theological Seminary 7 
New Brunswick Theological Seminary 1 
Protestant Episcopal Gen. Theol. Sem. 2 
Auburn Theological Seminary 2) 


While the Board rejoice at the bright 
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prospects of usefulness which are opening 
before them, and the unexampled accession 
of applicants to the sacred funds intrusted to 
their charge, they deem it also an imperious 
duty to state fully their wants to the Chris- 
tian community. It must be evident to all, 
that the great increase of Beneficiaries de- 
mands a corresponding increase of funds to 
carry them forward in their studies. The 
glorious revivals in our churches will doubt- 
less bring forward hundreds of pious and 
gifted young men, burning with a desire of 
devoting themselves to the work of the min- 
istry. Friends of the Redeemer, shall they 
be encouraged and assisted in this under- 
taking? Shall the pledge of this society to 
aid all of proper qualifications be redeemed ? 
The perishing miilions in heathen lands call 
upon you to redeem it. The destitute 
churches in our own country implore you to 
regard this pledge. God demands its ful- 
fillment. Let an efficient answer be given 
by your prayers and contributions, that you 
will NEVER permit the Board, for want of 
funds, to be under the necessity of rejecting 
a worthy applicant. 

Let the rich remember, that by contrib- 
uting seventy-five dollars annually for seven 
years, they may perhaps have the blessed 
privilege of raising up a Martyn, a Brainerd, 
or a Mills, whose name will be had in ever- 
lasting remembrance. Let those in mode- 
rate circumstances give according to their 
ability. Let none plead exemption from the 
duty of raising up a ministry, adequate in 


numbers, talents, and piety, to the wants of 


a world. 
—~<p>—- 
REPORTS OF AGENTS. 


Rev. Franxurn Y. Vat. 
‘To the Directors of the Presbyterian Education Society. 
Cincinnati, March 13, 1832. 


{N presenting you the semi-annual re- 
port of the doings of the Western Agency, 
during the last six months, it is our privi- 
lege to say, that while our cause has sus- 
tained an irreparable loss in the removal of 
our beloved brother Cornelius, first from the 
Education society, and almost simultaneously 
from his earthly labors; yet that the great 
interests of the Presbyterian Education So- 
ciety in our western valley have never been 
so extensively sustained and promoted, as 
during the period specified in this report. 

Character and death of Dr. Cornelius. 
Before surveying the business transactions 
of this Agency at the West, we feel con- 


strained to mingle our tears with yours, and | 


bow down in humble submission before 
God, in view of that most afflictive and 
mysterious dispensation of his Providence, 
by which the cause of Education societies 
has been deprived of its most able and suc- 
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cessful advocate, and the church of Christ 
of one of her most important agents in the 
great work of evangelizing the heathen. 
When our dear departed brother was called 
to the service of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, we 
felt that he was pre-eminently fitted for the 
station, and that if he should occupy it, it 
would, by the divine blessing, give a new 
and powerful impulse to the cause of foreign 
missions; but we saw not how his labors 
could be dispensed with, in connection with 
the immense undertaking of raising up min- 
isters to meet the wants of the world. We 
remembered that, under God, this devoted 
servant of Christ had raised this cause, from 
comparative obscurity and great depression, 
to the encouraging prominence, and increas- 
ing success which it now assumes before the 
Christian community; and we confidently 
believed that, by the wisdom of his cuntin- 
ued counsels, and the zeal and energy of his 
persevering efforts, the friends of education 
would soon be able to raise up thousands of 
able and faithful ministers, where they have 
hitherto raised up hundreds. 

We were willing, however, to submit to 
his leaving our cause, when, in his valedic- 
tory letters to this Board and its Secretary, 


just before he entered upon the duties of his 


new office, he reminded us of his prayerful 
anxiety to know his Master’s will; of his 
undiminished attachment to our enterprise ; 
and of his strong hope that he should be 
able to make the cause of foreign missions 
to bear, with mighty and increasing energy, 
upon the multiplication of missionaries, for 
the perishing millions in heathen lands. 
Speaking of the decision which he had just 
made, to engage in the service of the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions ; of his hope to be able still to 
help forward the work of education, he says 
in a letter of the 11th January: “ It is im- 
possible for me to describe to you, in a let- 
ter, all the steps by which my mind has 
come to this result: weeks of anxious and 
prayerful investigation were spent, before 
consenting to it. Suffice it here to say— 
duty to my Lord and Master seemed to 
leave me no other course. May I have 
your continued prayers in my behalf, that 
by God’s blessing on my labors, I may bring 
the claims of 600,600,000 of dying heathen 
to bear directly on the operations of Educa- 
tion societies, by a new and greater demand 
for missionaries than has hitherto been made 
on the churches. We had hardly brought 
our minds to acquiesce, in view of such 
considerations, in the removal of our dear 
brother to another field of labor, when our 
hearts were made to bleed by the intelli- 
gence, that God had removed him to a 
higher station ef usefulnessin heaven! We 
now seemed to hear the voice of God, say- 
ing to us and to the church at large, “‘ cease 
from man whose breath is in his nostrils ;” 
and while we listened to these solemn and 
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impressive accents, we felt reproved and 
humbled, because we had trusted too much 
in an arm of flesh, and too little in the 
mighty God of Jacob, in whom is everlast- 


WESTERN AGENCY OF AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
‘into the treasury of the Western 


western branches. 
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Agency, 
besides what has been received by other 
As evincive of the dis- 


| position of the western churches to sustain 


ing strength; and we now feel that God | 


can carry on the missionary cause and that 
of education too, by the w eakest instruments, 
though he may remove from earth all the 
mightiest pillars of our unwarranted de- 
pendence. Our prayer is, that the mantle 
of this blessed man may fall upon his minis- 
terial brethren, and especially upon the 
hundreds of young men who have been 
training up under his influence and prayers, 
to sustain and carry forward the blessed 
work in which he laid down his life. 
Increasing progress and success of the 


-them by single individuals, 


the cause, 
one hundred scholarships, 


1 could enumerate upwards of 
and numbers of 
subscribed for 


/seven years: I could tell of churches of no 
j sod ope ° - 
great ability in newly settled parts of the 


Presbyterian Education Society at the | 


West. It has been well 
one of the principal reasons why so little, 


until recently, has been accomplished, or 


attempted at the West, in the work of edu- 
cating young men for the ministry, has been, 
that the nature, and objects, 
the Education societies have not been fully 
and often urged upon the attention of both 
the ministers and the churches. It has not 
been in the power of your Secretary, until 
the last autumn, to present the claims of the 
Presbyterian Education Society before a 


large portion of the ministers and elders of | 


the West, embraced in several of the prin- 
cipal Synods and Presbyteries. A favora- 
ble opportunity was embraced to accom- 


plish this object, during the fall sessions of 


these Judicatories ; and arrangements were 
made that several of those bodies which 
could not be visited by myself, should have 
an able representation in behalf of your 
society ; and it is confidently hoped that the 


full presentations which were then made of 
plans, objects, and results of 


the principles, 
your institution, awakened an increased 
interest in our cause; produced a higher 
conviction of the importance of this under- 
taking ; removed some ignorance and much 
prejudice in reference to the character and 
design of your society, and secured in its 
behalf many warm, enlightened, and decid- 
ed friends. We consider the Presbyterian 
Education Society as now having a deeper 
foundation in the hearts, and a higher place 
in the affections of the western community 
of Christians, extensively, than at any for- 
mer period. That such is the fact, we infer 
from the encouraging increase of our funds ; 
from the establishment of new branches or 
agencies; from the multiplication of our 
beneficiaries ; and from the pacific spirit 
and measures with which our cause has 
been advocated and carried forward. 

The increase of our funds, and the char- 
acter of western liberality. Our first ap- 
propriation, after the establishment of the 
Western Agency in 1830, amounted 
$141; the fourth appropriation to $1,270 ; 


and during alittle more than the last half! 
year, upwards of 


and claims of 


ascertained that | 
needles, pay their annual subscription of 





upwards of one hundred ; 
‘great a number of others, 





country, carrying forward from two to five 
young men in their education; and nota 
few congregations, most of the members of 
which both live and worship in their log-hous- 


}es, and yet esteem ita pleasure and a privi- 


lege to educate one young man for the poor, 
and those who have none to care for their 
souls. 1 could mention many ef the mothers 
and daughters in our churches, who, by the 
fruits of their indusiry—by the use of their 


from five to ten dollars to this cause, besides 
their contributions to other benevolent ob- 
jects. If my paper would permit, I could 
select cases of individual benevolence ; could 
teil of an aged father in Israel who could 
not be satisfied to go to heaven till he had 
viven his house to the Lord, alter his death, 
for the benefit of this cause; of a laborious 
mechanic, with a family of smal! children, 
toiling at his trade for their support, and yet 
feeling it to be a privilege to give $1,000 
to the Education Society, because he thinks 
his litle patrimony will do the mest good in 
this way, while his laborious hands can min- 
ister to bis wants; of a venerable elder in 
the church, who has recently consecrated 
two or three thousand dollars te this sacred 
cause, to be paid as soon as it has carried 
him to the end of his journey; and of one 
of the western sons of the society, who has 
lately refunded the last hundred dollars of 
his debt to the society, and is now contribu- 
ting $75 a year, from a simall income, to 
educate one of your beneficiaries. 

The rising character of institutions at 
the West is seen also in the multiplication 
of our young men. I have, on a former 
occasion, mentioned that until IS30, we had 
but six or eight young men in the valley ; 
at the time of our last report they had in- 
creased to about seventy, and now number 
while nearly as 
who have been 
conversed with on the subject, and have 
turned their attention to the ministry, will 
probably soon need our as-istance. I need 
not here remind you of the encouraging 
fact, on this subject, of which you have been 
before informed, that in one of our western 
institutions, within the last few weeks, no 
less than twenty-one new applicants were 
received on the funds of our society. 
Such facts we regard as encouraging indica- 
tions, that the Lord of the harvest is about 


to | to send forth a multitude of laborers in the 
great field which is white for the harvest. 


The increasing prosperity of the Pres- 


$2,000 have been paid | byterian Education Society at the West 
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may be inferred from the increase of its 
branches or agencies, and from the con- 
nection of efficient agents with them. We 
will here barely acvert to the fact, of which 
you have before had the particulars, that 
by the advice and direction of this Board, 
your excellent agents, Rev. Messrs. Owen 
and Labaree, spent most of the last fall and 
winter in East and West Tennessee ; were 
most cordially reeeived by both ministers 
and churches; and were successful in the 
‘establishment of two permanent agencies, 
one for East, and one for West Tennessee ; 
in calling up the publie attention to the 
character and claims of your society; in 
enlisting the feelings and prayers of the 
churches, calling forth, to a considerable 
extent, their resources in behalf of the 
eause ; and in bringing forward nearly thirty 
young men, who have already asked your 
patronage. Arrangements are now making 
to obtain one of the best men of that state, 
a native of the soil, to become the perme- 
nent agent of these two branches. 

I have said, that an increasing prosperity 
might be evidenced by, while it is in no 
small degree the result of, the pacific spirit 
and measures with which this cause has 
been advocated and carried forward. It 
has been the sacred purpose of this Board 


and its agents, to prevent the existence of | 


those collisions and excitements between 
the two Education Boards, which have so 
painfully distracted and injured the Mission- 
ary Boards. Instead of attempting to raise 
our own institution in the public estimation, 
by an invidious comparison of its claims 
with those of a kindred society, we have 
rather presented them, not as rival, but as 
sister institutions, engaged in the same great 
enterprise—embracing the same denomina- 
tions—conducted on the same great general 
principles—and occupying a field sufficiently 
large to employ all their mutual efforts, 
without exhausting our Christian energies 
in unholy contentions. In accordance with 
these pacific principles, your agents have, 
in a number of instances, when visiting 
churches preferring the Assembly’s Board of 
Education, become the publie advocates of 
that Board, and obtained liberal subserip- 
tions for its aid. And here we are happy to 
be able to state, as an indication for good to 
the cause at the West, that the feelings and 
views of the present valuable secretary of 
the Assembly’s Board appear, on this sub- 
ject, so fully to correspond with our own. 
Having the pleasure of visiting three of our 
Synods last autuinn, in company with this 
beloved brother, being for several days and 
nights his travelling companion, and enjoy- 
ing the privilege of addressing the same 
Synods with himself; your secretary was 


favored with pleasing evidence, that so far | 


as our mutual labors and intluence were 
concerned, harmony and good will would 
characterize the movements of both Boards 
at the West; and that “the unity of the 
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spirit should be kept in the bond of peace.” 
Though both these agents deemed it their 
duty to present fully, though kindly, the pe- 
culiar features of their respective Boards ; 
yet they were enabled, by divine grace, to 
do it in such a manner, and with such a 
spirit, as to allay, instead of exciting preju- 
dices, and so as to give their brethren the 
impression, that so far from coming among 
them to blow the coals of strife, and en- 
kindle the flames of discord, they came as 
the peaceful and peace-making messengers 
of the churches, to provoke one another by 
efforts of kindred institutions, to greater 
zeal and effort, and fidelity in their Master’s 
work. And to prevent the appearance of 
coliision, we believe it was a full under- 
standing between these agents, if one went 
to the right, the other should go to the left; 
that if any particular church was known to 
prefer one of these societies, the agent of 
the other should not distract the people by 
presenting the claims of a second institu- 
tion. Acting on these principles, it is our 
earnest desire and prayer to God, that 
Ephraim may not be left to envy Judah, nor 
Judah to vex Ephraim. 

Manual labor connected with study. 
We believe it is a leading object of the 
Presbyterian Education Society to encour- 
age to as great an extent as_practica- 
ble, the connection of regular and system- 
atic manual labor with the education of 
their young men, as one of the most im- 
portant and almost indispensable means of 
protecting the constitution; of giving the 
highest corporeal and mental energy; of 
securing habits of diligence, activity, and 
self-support; and of fitting the youthful 
herald of the cross to endure hardness as a 
good soldier of Jesus Christ. Such being 
the views of your seciety—such the con- 
nection of the manual labor system with the 
highest usefulness of your beneficiaries, 
your Secretary has regarded it to be his 
duty (and such also has been the opinion of 
this Board), in accordance with the per- 
mission originally given him, by the Parent 
Society, to devote a few months, on several 
occasions, in aiding the manual labor enter- 
prise, as connected with Lane Seminary. 
The peculiar circumstances, and urgent 
claims of that institution, during the past 
winter, has induced him to devote two or 
three months, while the roads were In- 
passable abroad, in raising in this city the 
aid requisite to secure the liberal benefac- 
tions offered to us by our eastern friends. 
Their liberal proposition, you will remem- 
ber, was, to give us $50,000 to endow three 
professorships, on condition that we on the 
ground would evince our confidence and 


| interest in the enterprise, by raising from 


$10,000 to $20,000 more for buildings, 
&e. The great interests of the institution, 
and its very existence, seemed to depend 
upon asuccessful effort now. The time had 


nearly expired in which we must raise our 
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western funds, or lose those offered to us | 
The Board of the seminary | 


from the East. 
had for more than a year been seeking in 
vain for a man to do the work. Such were 
the circumstances which induced your Sec- 
retary to engage in this work; and by the 
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take, the proper steps in study to be re- 
ceived under our care. In addition to the 
eighty who were reported to your Board in 
December last, as having had their attention 


directed to the Christian ministry, we now 


special blessing of God, the hearts of his | 


people were so opened that near $15,000 
were subscribed, and thus the funds furnish- 
ed for the immediate erection of buildings, 
and the institution, as we trust, placed upon 
a permanent basis for future generations. 
We will only add, that the entire expense of 
the institution, including board, tuition, 
room rent, fuel, washing, light, &c. is but 
$70 annually— $50 in the theological 
departmert; and that, during the past year, 
the students have paid by their labor—some 
the whole, and others one third, one half, 


and three fourths of their expense, while | 


the withering touch of dyspepsy has never 
been known in the seminary. We confi- 
dently anticipate the period as near at hand, 
when such institutions shall fill our land; 
when so many of our most promising youth 
shall no longer go from the seminary to the 
grave; when broken-down constitutions, 
dyspeptic stomachs, and bleeding lungs 
shall be regarded as the crime, rather than 
the misfortune of students; and when a 
race of preachers shall be reared up, with 
the nerve and intellect of their puritan fore- 
fathers, and with a corresponding holiness 
and energy of character, which shall fit 
them for the conversion of the world. 

“In behalf of the Western Agency of 

Presbyterian Education Society. 
“F. Y. VAIL, 
** Secretary.” 


Rev. AnsEet R. Ciarx. 


TueE following extract of a letter from Mr. 
Clark to the Assistant Sceretary of the Pres- 
byterian Education Society, presents the 
most cheering intelligence to the friends of 
the cause of Education Societies. 


* Rev. and dear brother,—Every day’s 
experience affords fresh evidence, that the 
cause for which we labor is approved of 
heaven. And though difficulties and obsta- 
cles may sometimes lie in our path, yet, 
encouraged by past tokens of divine favor, 
we may go forward with renewed vigor, 
resting assured that the Education Socicty 
will live—must live. It is a vine of God’s 
own planting ; and he will cause it to grow 
until all nations shall lodge under the shadow 
of its branches. 

‘* The prospects of the Western Reserve 
Branch are daily brightening. Of the twenty 
beneficiaries now under its care, only five 
were on our list at the time of our annual 
meeting last October. And many more 


young men are either taking, or will soon 
VOL, IV. 





mention twenty more who have been 
recently conversed with on this all impor- 
tant subject. 

** Since my last communication to your 
Board, I have visited fifteen towns in the 
counties of Medina, Lorain, and Huron, and 
obtained annual subscriptions to the amount 
of $354 25; and collected $126 25, of 
which S11 00 were in donations. I have 
also made a new effort in Hudson, and 
secured about two scholarships. One of 
the towns above alluded to, contains but 


‘fifteen families, and only thirteen persons 


who belong to the Presbyterian church. 
Some of the others are newly settled, and 
are able to do but little. And yet they pre- 


sent the strange fact, but interesting to us 


who labor in this new country, that the 
poorer and more destitute a people are, the 


/more promptly and cheerfully do they mani- 


fest their benevolence. 

** And now, my dear brother, the late dis- 
pensation of Providence ought to remind us 
of the shortness of the period in which we 
have to labor for the cause of Christ; and 
to enlist all our powers in the great work 
assigned us—that of raising up heralds of 


| salvation, that when we die, and other ser- 





vants of Jesus die, our places and theirs may 
be filled with more faithful, holy, and effi- 
cient ministers of the Lord Jesus.” 





INTELLIGENCE. 
AMERICAN EDUCATION Society. 
Quarterly Meeting of the Directors. 

THE usual meeting of the Board, was 
held on the 11th of April. Appropriations 
were grauted to young men in the various 
institutions named, as follows :— 








Former New 
Benefic. Benefic. Total. Amo. appro. 
3 Theol. Sem. 61 5 66 $81,358 
11 Colleges, 198 6 204 4,137 
27 Academies, 51 16 67 849 
41 Inst. 310 27 337 $6,335 
Theological Seminaries. 
Bencheraries Dolla. 
Bangor, 5 100 
Andover, 52 1,059 
Yale, 9 199 
66 1,358 
Colleges. 
Beneficiaries Dolls 
Brown University, J * 20 
Amherst, 49 999 
Williams, 25 519 
44 
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Beneficiaries. Dolls. 
Middlebury, 27 540 
University Vermont, 3 60 
Illinois, 4 80 
Waterville, 3 60 
Bowdoin, 11 239 
Dartmouth, 28 560 
Yale, 52 1,040 
Washington, 1 20 
204 4,137 
Academies. 

Beneficiaries. Dolis, 
Middlebury, 2 24 
St. Albans, 1 12 
Phillips, (Andover,) 18 228 
Amherst, 8 $6 
Monson, 6 84 
Lenox, 2 24 
Bradford, 2 24 
Phillips, (Exeter,) 1 24 
Williamstown, 1 12 

Weymouth and 
Braintree, 1 12 
Pittsfield, 1 12 
Southampton, 1 12 
Hopkins, 3 36 
Medway, 1 12 
North Bridgeton, 1 12 
Kimball Union, 1 12 
Hopkinton, 1 12 
Yale, prep’y. 4 48 
Illinois, do. 3 36 
Randolph, 1 12 
Bennington, 2 24 
Shoreham, 1 12 
Warren, 1 12 
Lynn, 1 12 
New Bedford, 1 12 
Plainfield, 1 12 
Farmington, 1 12 
67 840 


Of this number were 27 new applicants 
at 19 institutions. The number aided, this 
quarter, by the American and Presbyterian 
Education Societies, amounts to 757. Of 
these, more than one hundred were new 
applicants. A number greater, by one 
third, than was ever received in a single 


quarter previously. 


Tue Secretary of the Parent Society, 
during the last quarter, besides attending to 
the business which naturally devolves upon 
him in his office, has performed an agency 
of a few weeks in Connecticut. He was 
instrumental of forming three County Aux- 
iliaries in connection with that Branch of the 
Am. Education Society. That State is now 


wholly organized into County Auxiliaries. 
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Nearly half of the towns in them have been 
visited the last six months, and collections 
have been made inthem. The other towns, 
it is expected, will be visited during the 
nextautuinn. That portion of our Zion will 
undoubtedly in future raise funds enough to 
sustain her own beneficiaries. Through 
Mr. Cogswell’s agency also, an Auxiliary 
Education Society has been formed in 
Hampden County, Mass. This State is now 
organized into County societies. . .. The 
Young Men’s Education Society in Boston 
has recently resolved itself into what is now 
called the * Boston Auxiliary Education So- 
ciety.” The design of this new organiza- 
tion is to enlarge its sphere of operations. 
Though the society has been one of our 
most efficient Auxiliaries in time past, yet it 
is confidently expected, that this arrange- 
ment will render it still more efficient, and 
that much good will result from this altera- 
tion. 


The following are the officers of the above 
named Sucieties. 


LITCHFIELD County EpUCcATION 
Sociery, Con. 
Hon. FREDERICK WOLCOTT, Pres. Litchfield. 
Rev. GRANT POWERS, Sec. Goshen. 
STEPHEN DEMING, Esq. Tr. Litchfield. 
New Lonpvon County EDUCATION 
Society, Con. 
Hon. WM. P. CLEAVELAND, Pres. Vew London. 


Rev. LYMAN STRONG, Sec. Colchester. 
Dea. JABEZ HUNTINGTON, Tr. Vorwich. 


New Haven County EpvucATIONn 
Society, Con. 
Hon. SIMEON BALDWIN Pres. WVew Haven. 
Rev. STEPHEN HUBBELL, Sec. Hamden, 
HENRY WHITE, Esq. Tr. New Haven. 
Hamppen County EpvucATION 
Society, Mass. 


Hon. SAM’L. LATHROP, Pres. West Springfield. 
Rev. T. E. VERMLLYE, Sec. Do. 
BOND, Esq. Tr. Springfield. 





Boston Epucation Society, Mass. 


WILLIAM J. HUBBARD, Esq. Pres. 
Mr. JAMES M. WHITON, Src. 
Mr. LORENZO §, CRAGIN, Tr. 


—_<>— 


Rev. WitiraAm L. MATHER’s REPORT. 
To the Secretary of the Am. Education Society. 
South Mansfield, Ct. April 1, 1832. 
Since my last report, my labors have been 
confined to Hartford, Tolland, Middlesex, 
and New London counties. In the last of 


which I visited but one society. The whole 
number of places visited, in which collec- 
tions have been made, is 20; and the total 
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amount collected is $967 23. The detail- 
ed result of the agency will appear in the 
Treasurer’s Report for the Connecticut 
Branch. Associations have been formed, 
and resident agents appointed in every place ; 
and from these the society may expect aid 
in years to come. 

In some places where God has poured out 
his Spirit in large measures, during the past 
year, there are a number of young men 
Jooking forward to the ministry who will 
need aid from the Education Society. And 
_in these places God has also opened the 
hearts of his people to contribute liberally 
of their substance for the support of this 
cause. 

With regard to my reception, I am still 
happy to say, that it has generally been cor- 
dial. The people have taken hold of the 
subject with apparent interest. And I have 
always found, that when this society was 
fully understood, and its relative importance 
to the other benevolent institutions of the 


day clearly seen, it has occupied its proper | 
place in the minds of the community. 1 


have, therefore, in presenting this subject to 
the people, aimed to do it fully and fairly. 
Nothing has been concealed. It has been 
suffered to stand or fall in their estimation 
according to its own merits. When it is 
understood that about one in ten of the or- 
thodox congregational ministers in New 
England were once the beneficiaries of this 
society ; and that about the same proportion 


of all the ordinations and installations re- | 
ported in the religious periodicals of the 
country, are cases of men once under the | 


patronage of this society; and that a still 
larger proportion, nearly one sixth of all the 


theological students connected with the | 


various theological seminaries in the United 
States, are now the beneficiaries of this 


society ; it is impossible that its importance | 


to the churches, already established in our 
own country, should not be seen. And 
when the friends of missions are informed, 
that three fourths of all the foreign mission- 
aries from this country were assisted in pre- 
paring themselves for the glorious work of 
preaching Christ to the heathen by Educa- 
tion societies, they see that if the command 
of Christ, ‘*Go ye into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature,” is 
ever to be obeyed, these societies must be 
supported: And the effect has been, not to 
diminish their aid to the Missionary society, 
but to increase the general amount of their 
contributions. The idea of a favorite so- 
ciety is thus caused to yield to a more 
enlarged benevolence; and to the convic- 
tion that if either of the great benevolent 
enterprises of the day is to have its greatest 
and most desirable success, it can only be 
by supporting them all. Such, I believe, 
has generally been the effeet of a full view 
of this subject. 

Before closing this report, allow me, Sir, 
to state a fact on the subject of liberality, 
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which I have observed in every parish 
which I have visited. The fact is this. 
The spiritual prosperity of societies is just 
in proportion to their spirit of liberality ; 
their disposition to contribute of their sub- 
stance to build up the cause of Christ. 
This fact will probably be found applicable 
to every society in New England. That 
people, who, having the ability to contribute 
liberally, give but littl, and that little 
grudgingly, is not the people whom God 
lovesand blesses. They who sow sparingly, 
do not reap bountifully. Such societies 
commonly have difficulties of some kind. 
There is a want of unanimity in their coun- 
sels and in their operations. The wheels of 
such communities drag heavily. This is 
not theory, but simple matter of fact, as it 
| has come under my own observation. On 
the other hand, I have found it true, without 
exception, that those societies which come 
| up to the help of the Lord, and joyfully and 
| cheerfully contribute of their substance, 
according as the Lord has given them ability, 
to extend the borders of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom, are prosperous societies, They 
| who thus sow bountifully, do reap also boun- 
tifully. And the promise of God, in refer- 
ence to this very subject, is, that they shall 
| reap thus bountifully. 
| There would be no difficulty in account- 
} 





ing for these things if the Bible were alto- 
gether silent on the subject. The spirit 
which is created by this liberality to the 
Lord is the true spirit of the gospel, the 
spirit of Christ; a spirit of union and of 
brotherly love ; a disposition to “ look, not 
every man on his own things, but every man 
also on the things of others;” a predomi- 
nant desire to promote the interests of 
Christ’s kingdom. When such a spirit ex- 
ists in a society, it is impossible that there 
_should not be prosperity; and when it is 
wanting, it is equally impossible that there 
should be. 

The principal obstacles which I have 
found in the way of collecting funds, have 
been, unusual parish expenses in many 
places, and lingering collections for the be- 
nevolent societies already established. The 
time of the annual collection being suffered 
to pass by, these, in many instances, were 
just going forward at the same time that the 
Education society was presented. Would 
it not be for the interest of all these be- 
nevolent institutions if their friends were 
more punctual ? 


| 


From a letter just received from the Rev. 
John M. Ellis, of Jacksonville, Hlinois, an 
agent of the Society, we take the following 
paragraph. ‘ The object of the American 


Education Society is much more favorably 
regarded in this State, than I had expected 
before engaging in this agency. 


In the 
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course of six weeks, I have secured more 
than $200,—11 Life 
branch ; and several young men to study 
for the ministry. 


_-—~<p— - 
ANNIVERSARY. 


Tue American Education Society, in 


connection with the Presbyterian Education | 


Society, will celebrate its sixteenth Anniver- 
sary, in the city of New York, on Thurs- 
day evening, the 10th of May, 1832. At 
that time, extracts from the Annual Report 
will be read and addresses made. All the 


' . | 
members of the Society, who can con- | 


veniently attend, are respectfully invited to 
be present on the occasion. 
WILLIAM COGSWELL, 
Sec’ry. American Education Society. 


—<>—-. 


RELIGIOUS STATE OF LITERARY 
INSTITUTIONS. 


WE learn that a special interest on the 
subject of religion, exists at three or four 
of the Colleges, and at several of the more 
important Academies in the country. We 
could give a number of interesting facts, 
did we deem it judicious to publish them at 
this time. We have gratifying evidence 
for believing that the prayers which were 
offered to the God of grace on the last 
Thursday of February, were not in vain. 
It is a most important fact, that the Fresh- 
man classes in many of our Colleges, contain 
an unusually large propertion of serious and 
devout young men. At two or three in- 
stitutions, they constitute a majority of their 
class. In this view, prayers for the dis- 
pensation of the Spirit upon our High 
schools and Academies, are greatly to be 
desired. We insert the following letter 
which we have just received from the Prin- 
cipal of Amherst (Mass.) Academy. 


** As there are a number of beneficiaries 
of the American Education Society in 
Amherst, connected with the College and 
the Academy, in whose welfare you feel a 
deep interest, you will, perhaps, be grati- 
fied to hear concerning the state of religion 
in these institutions. 

** The annual fast and concert of prayer 
for literary institutions, was observed in 
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with them, the students in the Academy. 


Members of our | 1® the afternoon, all united with the con- 


/gregation at the College, when a sermon 
was preached. It was a solemn meeting, 
and it was followed by many hopeful ap- 
pearances, Professors of religion, in the 
College and in the Academy, were induced 
to think that something must be done. In 
the College, there was, for a few davs, 
| considerable seriousness. A few ventured 
_to express a hope of renewal by grace. A 





| variety of circumstances, however, conspir- 
ed to draw off the attention, and the hopeful 
appearances of a revival declined. In the 
Academy, which has numbered, during 
the winter, about seventy-five scholars, 
of whom nearly one third are professors 
\of religion, appearances assumed a more 
pleasing and decided aspect. Numbers be- 
came seriously impressed, and such a 
general solemnity, and spirit of inquiry ex- 
hibited itself, that it became evident the 
Holy Spirit was operating among us. 
Scarcely have I seen in any place, a greater 
degree of sobriety and a greater readiness 
to listen to truth. There was not an indi- 
vidual whose mind was not more or less 
affected. The meetings were solemn, and 
all disposition to attend to the recreations, 
common in such schools, for a time, disap- 
peared. Every one seemed to feel that 
things of greater importance demanded at- 
tention. It was, however, unfortunate that 
we were so near the closing of a term, as 
this circumstance was calculated to divert 
the mind. The term has now closed, and 
the youth are many of them returning 
home, not, however, till God has, as we 
hope, brought many of them to accept the 
terms of the gospel. As many as sixteen 
have indulged a hope, of whom the most 
appear to give evidence of achange. What 
the result will be, none but God can tell, 
Several of the hopeful subjects of the work 
| are young, and will need the pious counsels, 
as well as a peculiar interest in the prayers 
of friends. Several others are further ad- 
vanced in life, from whose maturity of 
judgment more may be expected. 

‘* As both these institutions are intimately 
‘connected with the church, in preparing 
' young men for the ministry, the prayers of 
Christians are earnestly desired for all who 








| may be concerned in the management, or 
who may be placed there for the purpose 
| of receiving an education.” 


In this connection, we would suggest 
| that proper measures should be early taken 
‘to give great interest to the concert of 
| prayer, which will occur on the last Thurs- 
| day of February, 1833. In the mean time, 
| let all Christians strive to obtain clear views 


| of the nature and importance of our literary 


February. The church, in the first parish, institutions, in their relation to the conver- 
net at their vestry in the morning, and! sion of the world, and then look to the 
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everlasting hills, for that Holy Spirit, which 
is given in answer to faithful prayer. A 
divine influence should pervade all our 
plans and courses of study, and all the de- 
partments aud professions of life. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
NEED OF AN EDUCATED MINISTRY. 
Extract of a letter from a clergyman in 


the western country, formerly assisted by 
the American Education Society. 


“The opinion that a minister will do to 
preach to the ignorant in the new settle- 
ments, with a superficial education, ought 
to be entirely exploded. I can now name 
many reasons, why a minister, going to the 
West, should have more knowledge, and 
be better prepared to think quicker, and 
act with more decision, than one who set- 
tles in Boston, or New York. The truth is, 
ministers must be educated, wherever you 
send them. I have seen, myself, specimens 
of ignorance in professed ministers of the 
gospel, far beyond any accounts that I have 
read. The largest church in , is the 
Freewill Baptist. Its minister, it is said 
by his own people, never learnt to read; 
and I fully believe it. He is bringing up 
his family in the same way. He has the 
charge of four churches. One reason, why 
we need education is, that we have such 


LETTER FROM THE REV. 





palpable ignorance to counteract. Could I 
sit down by the fire side with the Directors, 
I might tell them many things, which I 
must now omit.” 


——~— 
LETTER FROM ST. PETERSBURG. 


THE following letter from the Rev. Rich- 
ard Knill, of St. Petersburg, Russia, to a 
gentleman in Bosion, will be read with 
pleasure. Mr. K. has been employed sev- 
eral years in the Russian capital, by the 
London Missionary Society. The gentle- 
men mentioned in the letter, are residents 
or merchants in St. Petersburg. 


. 


St. Petersburg, Jan. 31, 1832. 
*‘Very soon after you left us, it pleased 
God to permit us to commence preaching 
at Okta,—about 40 attended, and with a 





seriousness that is truly delightful. 1 think 
two of them are deeply convicted of sin— 
perhaps more. This has opened a way for 
the distribution of more than 100 Russ 
Testaments, and about 1,000 tracts. Last | 
Sabbath, a Sunday school was opened with | 
20 scholars among the English. This is | 
the seed time, and we labor in hope. One 
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RICHARD KNILI. 


at the preaching in Okta, and after service, 
I proposed to him to inquire if it would be 
agreeable to have a similar service at Alex- 
androsky. This has been blessed so far, that 
we have had several meetings for preaching 
at Mr. B *s; and the general told me, a 
few evenings ago, that there will be a room 
for us in a little time, as soon as he can get 
it ready. 20 persons were present last 
week. We have also commenced preaching 
at Zarskolelo. 12 English attended, and I 
hope next Friday we shall have more. 
These things open many ways for distribut- 
ing English, French, and German Tracts, 
which we ought to expect will be blessed 
here, as they are in America, and Britain, 
and elsewhere. All your beautiful American 
tracts are gone, and they are gone to every 
part of the empire, where there are English 
people. 

** | have had very affecting and interest- 
ing work with two sets of shipwrecked 
sailors, concerning whom, I wrote a tract 
called ** The Shipwreck,” and sent it to 
the Sailor’s Magazine. By the captain of 
the Vigilant, a godly man, I sent a letter to 
Rev. Thomas Lewis, for you, if you were 
not gone from London. It contained a 
piece called ** The whole family in heaven.” 
But as you had left London, long before 
the shipwrecked captain could reach Eng- 
land, I suppose Mr. Lewis will keep it. 

*““The Dorcas Society has gone on very 
prosperously. The governor general sent 
a thousand roubles, in answer to a letter 
sent by dear Mr. P——— and my wife. 
More than 600 persons have been assisted, 
and I assure you, beloved friend, that we 
consider it no small honor which God is 
thus pleased to put upon us, that a little 
congregation of strangers, should have such 
eontidence placed in them by the rulers and 
others. 

“I think your visit to the tract com- 
mittee in London, has greatly cheered 
them. I supposed they would have told 
you that the letter which Mr. H——— 
took to them had been answered. The 
Society gave twenty-five pounds, and 
a pious clergyman, of the Church of Eng- 
land, who was present, gave fifty pounds, 
towards an edition of Baxter’s Saint’s Rest, 
in Russ. The translation is going forward, 
This was noble. The Lord reward him. 
Another letter informs us, that Mr. Gurney 
has ordered fifty volumes of Bunyan’s Pil- 
griin’s Progress, anc one hundred of Keith 
on Prophecy for us, in the French language. 
This made us write immediately to Rev. 
Mark Wilks, Paris, for fifty volumes of the 
Saint’s Rest in French, and a large supply, 
say two boxes full of French tracts of the 
best kind,—also, two hundred New Testa- 
ments, and fifty Bibles, to be sent by the 
first ships this spring. 

**A letter which Mr. E——— took to a 
pious gentleman in Scotland, formerly the 





evening there was a man from Alexandrosky | governor’s secretary at Madras, has been 
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answered with ten pounds for Testaments, 
and a promise that a native preacher shall 
be supported by him in India. This is 
about the fortieth native preacher for which 
{ have obtained support, i. e. ten pounds 
per annum. I bless God that ever I was 
able to speak and write for him. 

«« Pray what has resulted from the revivals 
of religion? Has it produced a number of 
pious and zealous statesmen, and mer- 
chants, and tradesmen, and farmers,—and 
is that ALL? Or has it contributed greatly 
to the number of pious school masters,— 
has it filled your Education Society’s Semi- 
naries with eminently pious youth,—has it 
replenished the empty coffers of your be- 
nevolent Societies,—has it produced a thou- 
sand applications to the Directors of your 
Missicnary Societies, from warm hearted, 
noble minded young disciples, saying, 
‘Here we are, receive us under your 
auspices, educate us for the work of Christ 
among the heathen, Here we are, send 
us!’ Iam anxious on this point. Oh! I 
long to hear that American revivals have 
been fraught with such blessings as these.” 


The questions with which this letter 
closes, are worthy of very scrious consider- 
ation. There is reason to fear that they 
could not be answered to the satisfaction of 
any considerate Christian in the United 
States. The influence of revivals of reli- 
gion ought to go through society. Many 
real converts to Christianity, seem to feel 
that the dispensation of the Holy Spirit is 
intended, simply, to secure the personal 
salvation of individuals. 
sed effects should be manifested in all the 
departments of human life and _ business. 
The influence of a Christian profession 
ought to be distinctly seen in the counting 
recom, in the public conveyance, in the 
legislative hall, in the social circle, and 
wherever men meet for business or plea- 
sure. 


Whereas its bles- 
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AMERICAN CHURCHES. 


Ir is known to all persons who are ac- 
quainted with the churches of Christ in the 
United States, that an unusual number of 
persons have been admitted to many of 
them during the past year. The American 
Temperance Society is desirous of ascer- 
taining, concerning those churches, the fol- 
lowing particulars, viz: 

1. Are there any persons in them who 
traffic in ardent spirits? If so, how many. 


2. What proportion of the persons who 
have been admitted to those churches, dur- 
ing the past year, do not use it? 
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3. What proportion of the whole popula- 
tion, to whoin the gospel is preached, in the 
town or parish, abstain from it. 

If the ministers of those churches, when 
they make their returns to the various ec- 
clesiastical bodies with which they are con- 
nected, will answer the above questions ; 
or the friends of temperance will answer 
them with regard to any particular county, 
or any number of parishes, in the public 
papers, or by letter to the subscriber, they 
will promote the cause of temperance, and 
perform an important service to the com- 
munity. 

JUSTIN EDWARDS, 
Cor. Sec. Am. Temp. Society. 


- Se - 
CuurcHeEs 1n New Yorx Ciry rn 1832. 


Presbyterians, 24—Episcopalians, 23—Dutch Re- 
formed, 14—Methodist, 17—Baptist, 14—Roman 
Catholics, 5—Lutheran, 2—Independents, 2—Unita- 
rians, 2—Universalists, 2—Jews. 3—Friends, 4— 
Christians, 1—New Jerusalem, 1—Moravian, 1— 
German Reformed, 1—Mariners, 1—Miscellaneous, 
3. Total, 120. 
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Receipts into the Treasury of the American Edu- 
cation Society, and of its Branches, from Jan- 
wary Ist, to the Quarterly Meeting, April 11th, 


e232) 
OVOnm. 


DONATIONS. 
Alstead, (W. P.) N. EL fr. widow Hutchinson, 


by Rev. J. Peabody, of Sullivan, through 
C. H. Jaquith, Treas. of Cheshire Co. Aux. 


Ed. Soc. 5 00 

Do. (E. P.) from Rev. Moses Gerould 5 00 
«individuals 10 22—20 22 
Acworth, N. H. from individuals, by Rev. J. 

Peabody 1 50 
Boston, tr. Young Men’s E, Soc. by Lorenzo 8. 

Cragin, Treas. balance of amount for past 

year (3 900 00) 475 00 

from a friend, by J. B. 25 00 
‘* the Fein. Aux. Soc. of Boston and 
vicinity, by Miss Degen, Treas. 67 00 
The following by Rev. Mr. Cogswell, Sec’y and 
Gen. Agent, viz. 
From Dan’| Colby 40 97, Isaiah Souther 

9 00 49 97 

* Josinh Hayden 12 00, a friend 31 00 43 00 
“ friends 26 03—119 00 

‘© a friend 5 00, fr. B.D. M.5 00 10 00 

** a friend, by Rev. A. Bullard 3 00—699 00 
Bedford, N.H. from R. Boylston, Esq. Treas. 

Hillsboro Co, contributed by two ladies in 

the Soc. of Rev. Thomas Savage, of B. to 

const. him a Lite Member of A. E. Soc. 40 00 
Exeter, N. H. fr. Mr. Smith, Treas. of Rock- 

ingham Co, Aux, E. 8S. through Rev. W. 

Cogswell. 

From gent. 89 00, of which 75 00 is for Ist pay’t 
of Exeter temp. sch. 89 00 
*€ Misses Hannah and Deborah Gilman 6 00 
* ladies in Rev. John Smith’s Soc. by Mrs. 

John Gardner, a contribution 9 27 
Balance of am’t to const. him a L. M. of N. H. 

Branch 25 37—129 64 
From Rev. Isaac Hurd, bal. of am’t to const. 

hima L. M. of N. H. Branch 25 50 
Gilsum, N. H. from individuals, by Rev. J. 

Peabody 7 2 60 
Granville, N. Y. from Rev. John Whiton 20 00 
Lempster, N. H,. from individuals, by Rev. J. 

b. tbody 3 10 20 
Lebanon, N. H. from Miss Hannah Ware, by 

Rev. Phinehas Cook 5 00 
Nelson, N. H. trom individuals, by Rev. J. 

Peabody 6 75 
Northampton, N. H. fr. Rev. John K. Young, 

former Ag’t, proceeds of trinkets contr’d 2 00 
North Killingly, Conn. tr. individuals, by Rev. 

Ww. Convent ine 60 00 
Pittsfield, Mass. fr. Ladies Aux. E. 8. by Mrs. 

Dorothy G, Gold, Treas. 32 00 
Plainfield, Conn, fr. individuals, by Rev. W- . 

Cogswell 26 75 





1832. 


Rorbury, N. H. from individuals, by Rev. J. 


Pe i nly 

Russel!, Conn. fr. Rev. John K. Young, former 
Ag’t, am ’t collected 

Sullivan, N. H. fr. widow Lucy Osgood, to 
const. nerself a L. M. otf N. H. Branch 

Fr. Selim Frost 5 00, individuals 11 73 

A thank offering from individuals, by Rev. J. 
Py rlaady 

St. Johnsbury Plain, Vt. fr. J. P. Fairbanks 

Troy, N. H. trom Rev. Mr. Rich, by Rev. J. 
Peabody 

Thompson, Conn. fr. individuals, by Rev. W. 
Cogewell 

Washington, N. H. fr. individuals, by Rev. J. 
Peabody 


From a friend in New Hampshire, by Rev. W. 
Ci gew ell 


REFUNDED BY FORMER BENEFICIARIES. 


Gratuitous grants in part. The am't loaned 


having all been refunded 


Part amount loaned 
Whole amount * 
Part “a oe 


loaned 
granted all gratuitous 
loaned 


Balance of amount 
aa ce 


“e 


Part 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


Rev. George J. Tillotson, Brooklyn, Conn. by 
ladies and gent. of his Soc. by Dea, Ed- 
win Newbury, through Mr. Tyler 

Mr. William Adams, Boston, by himself 

Hon. George Odiorne oe 66 

Mr. Mark Weare 6 

** Otis Tileston a ‘¢ fn part 


The above by Rev. W. Cogswell. 


ANNUAL SUESCRIPTIONS. 


Boston, Moses Everett 
Gev. J. Homer 15 00, Jas. Mellidge 5 00 
Geo. Odiorne 5 00, Ezra Palmer 5 00 
Sam’l Coverly 
Win. Worthington 
Geo. C. Shattuck 


3 25 

12 00 
30 00 
16 73 

4 7>—51 48 

1 Ov 

200 

15 00 

3 00 

211 S87 

1,379 76 | 

50 00 
40 00 
15 00 
10 00 
42 00 
45 00 

25 00—227 00 
40 00 
100 00 
100 00 
100 00 

50 WU—420 00 


5 
20 
Tt 


) 
c 


~ 


aw 


INCOME FROM SCHOLARSHIPS. 


One year’s interest on the following : 
Parker—Vose— Martyn half amount 
Hubbard ov the balance 
Hanover whole amount due 


150 
12 


276 


TEMPORARY SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Monson, fr. a friend towards a Temp. Scholar- 
ship 

From the deacons of the church towards Mon- 
son Scholarship 


LEGACIES. 


Mr. Calvin Noyes, late of Sharon, Conn. from 
Win. M. Smith, Esq. Ex’r, 2d payment 
Mrs. Abigail Holcomb, late of Sterling, Ms. fr. 
Rev. Sam’) Russell, Ex’r, the am’t of her 

bequest 


INCOME FROM FUNDS. 


Interest on rnoney loaned 
Dividends on Bank Stock 





AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 


BERKSHIRE Country. 


Pittafield, fr. Calvin Martin, towards Pittsfield 
Temporary Scholarship 

Williamstown, first payment for Williamstown 
Temporary Scholarship 


the 
oa 


o 


200 


00 
00 


FUNDS. 30 


5i—438 54 


841——44 84 


00 


100 00—600 00 
Both received through Rev. W. Cogswell. 


284 


06 


270 00—554 06 








Essex Country. 


Ar f ech. in T. Sem, by 8. Parrar, 
Esq. through Rev, W. Cogewel 84 00 
I j Weel) + Miss bre ve ¢ ima, 
\ *B Ac. Temp. S« through 
Kk W. Cogswe 3 00 
I re 1 ) P. Perley vy Jos ph 
4 5. 7 ( tv S ll @2 
Beve t } Six t Zi pay’t on 
. Oliy remp. 8 by Rev. D 
Oliphant 37 3 
Fr. gent 3 Cones ban fdo. bw de. 37 50-—7§ OO 
Haverhi fr. I sks by Mrs. Sarah R 
Gale, Treas. first pay’t in part for Phelps 
Temp. Sch 27 00 
Ipswich, tr. M Amy S. Farley, Tr. T. Sct 
Ist pay’t, by Joseph Adame, Tr. Co. 8 75 00 
| Tynn, tr. Graham Soc. by Rev. O. Rockwood 17 50 
Mar bLichead, trom Fe Aux. Ed. Soc. by Mrs 
Henrietta Dana, Treas 61 50 
Newbury, ( West) tr. Fe Ed. Soc. 2d parish, 
bw Mrs. Nancy Parker, Treas 2 00 
Newburyport, from Miss Mary C. Greenleaf, 
Sec’y and Tr. 5th sem’'l pay’t for New! 
ryport TI’. Schol. through Jos. Adams, Tr. 
ot Co. Soc 37 50 
Naliehbury, tr. W1 Chase, by Mr. N. Willis 5 Ww 
Sa i, fr. a few females in “abernacle 
ch. by Miss Susan Dennis, Treas 5 00 
From a triend on hearit i the death of 
Rev. E. Corme s, bw HW. Hi 10 00——15 00 
Wenham, tr. Ediwund Kimball, annual sule’n 5 0428 


I’ RaNKLIN County. 





Greenfield, tr. a female friend, by Mr Leavitt 3 00 
Hamesuire County. 
Amherst, ¢ it monthly concert, Ist parish, 
bv J hn Leland, Tre is 25 00 
Belchertown, trom individuals, coll. by li. A. 
Bridgeman 6 00 
Northampton, from Hon. Lew ia Strong, 
Tr. ¢ Soc. amount rec'd from the 
y ng a es Benev son in tull 
of inst’s for 3 vears, and towards 
the 4th year’s stallment on the 
Williams T. Schol 288 00 
From do. do. on account of the following 
Scholarships, viz.—Stoddard, Ed 
wards, Hooker, and Brainerd, by 
Rev, W, Cogswell 376 60—664 60 
Plainfield, frou Mrs. Margaret Hallock 3 00 
Worthington, from Hamp. Christian Depos. by 
Hon. &. Starkweather 10 00.708 60 
Note.—A donation of 5 00 was received from Mr. 8. im 
A igust last. 
Mippiesex County. 
Cambridge, from a friend 3 00 
Holliston, tr. Un. Char, Soc. by Bncklin Fitts, 
Sec'y and Treas. 5 0 
Lowell, tr. Mes. Miranda Dummer, Tr. 
Ladies Ed. Soc. cont’n in Ist Cong. 
Society 70 11 
From do. do, 2d Cong. Soc. 26 04 
* Ladies Ed. Soc. bal. of Blanchard & 
Twining Te p. Sch y Kev. W. 
Cogswell 53 85—150 00 
Newton, from Benj. Eddy 400 
From Stephen Gvodhue, ann. sub, 2 years 10 0O—172 P0 
Revicrovus Cuar. Soc. or MippLesex 
NorTH anv Vicinity. 
Leominster, fr. Fem. Ed. Soc. by Miss Sq@gan 
Lincoln 13 62 
WorcesTeR SournH. 
Brook fie d, fr. a friend, by Ezra Collier 3 00 
Leicester, fr. James Smith, Fsq. Tr. of L. Aux. 
Ed. Soc. through Hon. A. Bigelow, Treas. 
Co. Soc. 23 20 
Millbury. fr. Dea Cyrus Marsh, Tr. of Aux. 
Ed. Soc. through Mr. Bigelow 25 00 
North Brookfield, tr. Young Men’s EF. Ass. by 
Tyler Batchelder, through Mr. Bigelow 75 00 
Westboro, fr. ladies, by Mrs. Jonas Longley 35 U0 
Worcester, fr. Mrs. Rachel W. Heard, 
for Miller Temp. Schol. 37 50 oe 
From Capt. Lewis Chapin, bal. of do. 37 50 
* young lad. and gent. of the Calvin- 
istic Society, by Rev. Mr. Abbott, 2d * 
my’t for Abbott T. Schol. through 
tev. W. Cogswell 75 06—150 06 


Ward, from individuals, by Mr. Jonathan Rice 12 75-324 01 


Worcester Nortn. 


Fitchburg, from Mrs. Sarah Wood 8 17 
Winchendon, from ladies, by J. Ellingwood, 
Treas. Co. Society 8 37-—16 54 


$ 5,515 99 


Whole amount received for presem use 
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PRINCIPAL OF SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Asahel Hooker, fr. Wm. C. Gilman, on ace’t 175 00 
Beecher, on ace’t, by Mrs. Thos. A. Davis, Tr. 200 00 
Dwieht, fr. Mrs. W. A. Jenkins, Tr. of sub’s 68 77 
Green, fr. Mrs. L. Green, Tr. of sul scribers 18 00 
Hanover, fr. Dea’s Noyes and Lambert, Com. 1,000 00 


Hubbard, rec’d bal. of the (1,000) 200 00 
John Bartlett, fr. Isaac Adams, Esq. Ex’r of the 
Will of Mr. Bartlett, bal. of Scholarship 916 00 


Wisner, fr. Miss Sarah B, Callender, Tr.ofsub. 27 00 





$ 2,604 77 
MAINE BRANCH. 
Bath, interest, in part, on Ellingwood Schol. 12 35 
Brunswick, Temp. Schol. in part 28 00 
Portland, Tyler Temp. Schol. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 


Bath, from Tra Goodall, Esq. 2d pay’t, for the 
Goodall Temp. Schol. 75 00 
Candia, fr. the Fem. Char. Soc. by Miss 
Lydia Lane, Treas. 
From the Gent. Rel. Char. Soc. by Mr. 
Daniel Fitz 
Dunbarton, tr. Aux. Ed. Soc. by David 
Alexander, Treas. 15 50 
From do. do. 1 00—16 50 
Grafton and Coos Co. from Aux. Ed. Soc. by 


25 
5 00—25 25 





Andrew Mack, Esq. Treas. 
Am’t rec’! into the Tr. of the P. Soc. from towris 
within the limits of this Branch, $ 515 OL 
CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 
Bristol, from gent. and ladies, by Mr. Wm. L. 
Mather, Agent 73 75 
Colchester, from do. by, do. 14 50 
Ellington, 6s 45 58 
East Haddam, * “ 7 00 


Glaste nbury, f r. do. by do. $ 50 00 of which 

is fr. Norman Hubbard, to const. himself 

a L. M. of the Conn. Br. by Mr. Mather 86 25 
Hartford, from ladies of the SouthSoc. 29 65 


Interest on money loaned 94 00 
Kearts Temp. Schol. bal. Ist pay’t 30 00 
Fr. vent. and ladies, by Mr. Mather 4 00 
Dividend on Phenix Bank Stock 60 00—217 65 
Haddam, from do. by do. 18 75 
Hadlyme, os 15 05 


Manchester, from gent. and ladies, $ 15 00 of 

which is fr. Horace Pitkin, in part to const. 

himself a Life M. of the Conn. Br. by Mr. 

Mather 124 8&7 
New Canaan, fr. the Lydian Soc. in part of 4th 

annual pay ‘tof Temp. Schol. by Mrs. 8. 


Bonney, Tr. 40 00 
New Milford, fr. Wm, Camp, a donation, by 
Rood 2 00 
Norwich, donations fr. sundry gentle- 
men, by H. Strong, Esq. 32 00 


From Ladies Se wing Soc. by Mrs. H. 
Strong, Treas. through Rev. W. 


Cogswell 17 00——49 00 
Newington, fr. gent. and ladies, by Mr. Mather 30 00 
New Britain, fr. do. Ass. by do. 75 25 
North Killingworth fr. do. by do. 15 52 
Suffield, a 13 10 
Saybrook, 66 ss Ags. ‘* 33 75 


Fr. Miss I. I. Hotchkiss, in part to const. 

herself a Life M. of the Conn. Br. 

by Mr. Mather 20 00——53 75 
Saybrook, (W. B. Parish) fr. gent. and 

ladies, by Mr. Mather 20 79 
From Miss N: uncy Lay, in part to const. 

herself a Lite M. of Conn. my, 

by Mr. Mather 0 00—40 79 
Saybrook, (Esser Soc.) from gent. and ae 

Ass. by Mr. Mather 58 37 
Saybrook, (Chester Soc.) fr. do. by do. 10 08 
Somers, fr. gent. and ladies, $ 20 00 of which 

is from Eben’r Clarke, in part to constitute 

himself a Life M. of the Conn. Branch, by 

Mr. Mather 45 82 
Tolland, fr. Gent. and Ladies Ass. $ 20 00 of 

which is in part to const. Rev. A. Marsha 


L. M. of Ct. Br. by Mr. Mather 57 03 
Vernon, from gent. and ladies, by Mr. 
Mather 69 45 


Fr. R. Talcott, in part to const. himself 
a Life M. of the Conn. Branch, by 
Mr. Mather 

Waterbury, fr. S 


20 00——89 45 
. B. Miner, a donation 1 00 


West Hartford, from gent. and ladies, by Mr. 
Mather 
Worthington, fr. do. by do. 


75 00 
30 23 
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75 00—115 35 


31 83—148 58 





Windsor, (Pog Parish) from F. and 8. 

Hollister, a donation, by do. : 00 
From Miss White, do. do. 1 00—5 00 
Washington, from the Fem. Ed. Soc. by Phebe 


[May.- 


Ss. Fenn, Tre as. 34 00— 
} 1,328 75 

Amount received into the Treasury of the Par. $!, ‘ 

Soc’y, from towns within this Br. 153 75, 

Scholarship Fund. 

Yale College Scholarship, Pres. Day, & Prof. 

Goodridge, by Rev. (y. Cogswell 20 00 
From Dr. Eli Ives, by Rev. W. Cogswell 30 00-—50 00 


PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. fr. a friend in Ist ch. 


by Rev. Mr. Carroll 18 75 
From Mrs. 8S. N. Lewis of P. church 5 00-—23 7 
Jamaica, lL. I. fr. Eliphalet Wickes, Ist pay’ 75 00 
Morristown, N. J. tr. Fem. Aux. Ed, Soc. 
Mrs. H. Mills, Treas. 29 25 
New York city, Bleecker st. ch. Schol. of M. 
Wilbur 37, 50, G. Hallock 37 50 75 00 
Bowery ch. Schol. of A. Tappan, half 
year’s subscription 375 00 
Of Mrs. Tappan, do. 37 50 
Of John Wheelwright 25 00—437 50 
Brick ch. Schol. fr. Fem. Prayer Meet- 
ing, by Mrs. Oakley 15 00 
F rom A. Fisher, his subscription 37 50 
Jasper Corning, ad 75 00 
‘© William W hitlock, * 37 50 
© Fragment Society 100 75 
« Rev. Dr. Spring 75 00 
‘«* Fem. Ed. Society 74 00 
* Silas Holmes 75 00 
“ON. Littlefield 20 00 
« DPD. Mills 10 00—519 75 


Cedar st. ch. Schol. from D. Coolwire 
75 00, R. Leavitt 75 00 0 00 

Prom William Walker 37 50—187 50 

Central Pres. ch. Schol. rec’d quarter yearly 
payment 225 00 

Laight st. ch. Schol. from R. Curtis and 


L. Holbrook 75 00 
From FE. Wainwright 37 50 
** James Brown, 4th and Sth year 150 00 
“¢ 6S. Hyde 37 50 
*¢ OS. Rankin 75 00 
‘6B. Palmer 10 00 
«© CC, Baker, 4th year 75 00 
* Charles Starr, do. 75 00—535 006 
Pearl st. ch. Schol. fr. Fem. E. 8. 4th year 75 00° 
Rutgers st. ch. Schol. tr. E. Benedict 10 00 
From L. Hallock 10 00 
© William Woodhull 5 00 
6s _ E. Lervis 20 00 
66 . Fenn 15 00, T. Price 5 00 20 00 
ss ih Congor 10 00 


66 yg ves Horr5 00,5. Bremner5 00 10 00 
66 Houghton 5 00, H. Remsen 


15 0 0 00—105 00 
Refunded by a Beneficiary of the N. Y. Young 

Men’s E. Society 32 00 
Donation from a young man, by Rev. Mr. 

Hamilton 5 00 


Ogdensburg, fr. Mrs. 8. B. Ford, a donation 3 00 
Philade iphia Schol. Pa. ‘from Geo. W. 
McCleland, Agent 625 25 
From do. do. 231 25—856 50 
Troy, N Y. fr. Young Men’s E. Soc. 2d Pres. 
ch. by Geo. Lyman, Treas. 115 50 
Donation fr. a friend in Canada, J. P. Haven 10 00 





Western Ed. Soc. received fr. the Treasurer 450 00— - 
3,759 75 
SUMMARY. 

Present Use. Sch. Fund. Whole amo. 

Parent Society 5,515 99 2,604 77 8,120 76 
Maine Branch 115 35 115 35 
N. Hampshire do. 148 58 148 58 
Connecticut do. 1,328 79 50 00 1,378 79 


3,759 75 
$ 10,868 46 


Pres. Ed. Society 





$ 2,654 77 $1 


3,759 75 





3,523 23 


Clothing rec'd at the Rooms of the Parent Society, 


since Dec. 31st, 1831. 


Boston, from Ladies of Park Street Church Sewing Circle, 4 


flannel shirts, 4 prs. drawers. 


Dorchester, from Nor. Aux. Ed. Soc. by Rev. John Codman, 


Treas. 6 shirts, 4 prs. woollen socks, 4 cravats, 7 
valued at § 9 64. 


collars,. 


Grafton, from Young Ladies Sewing Circle, 10 shirts, 8 collars. 


Holliston, 1 pair socks. 
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Abyssinia, Roman Catholics in . 216 | Bill relieving Roman Catholics, . 28 
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Wayland, 231 | Bingham Caleb, life de scribe d 115 
Africa, Western ‘ ‘ , ~ 40) Birmingham, England, eines. 35 
“© Southern i 40 | Bolivar, 60 
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Agents State, great importance of 163 | Books that will be perpetuated . 9 
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Annals of Yale Coll., by E. Baldwin,. 141 
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Wayland, noticed . ° 146 | Canals in Great Britain, 33 
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Anniversaries of benevolent societies, 63 | Cape Town, description of 40 
Applicants to Amer. Education Soc. Carey, Dr. of Serampore, . ° - 92 
cirections to A 157 | Cassimir, Polish king, ‘ 98 
Armenia, Missionin . 218 | Causes of piety of first settlers of 
Army, British 33 New England, . . 127 
Assembly, General proceedings | Board Catharine of Russia, life described, 99 
of . 164 | Characteristics of revivals of religion 
Associate Presbyterians, 226 from 1720 to 1750, ° - 29 
Attainments, eminent ministerial 134 | Charles I., character of . , . 26 
Augustine, learning of —. . 88 | Census of the American Colonies, . 118 
August, 1830, events a 3 56 | Census of the United States at various 
periods, . . . 19 
Baccalaureate Address, by President Charles XIL., described 99 
Lindsley, . . 332 )| Chauncy, Dr. his book, 304 
Bank of England, 33 | Child’s Instructor, Hall’s, noticed 333 
Baxter Richard, character of , 1 | Children, religious education of 133 
Bellamy, Dr. character of . ° . 303| China, Roman Catholic Missions 
Belgium, independence of declared, 58 noticed ; - 219 
Bennett George, Journal noticed 231 | Christians, dyin testimonies of 151 
Bigotry, freedom from 131 | Chronological Table, ° ° . 59 
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Christian Offering, for 1832, 228 
Christianity, spirit of . ‘ ° . 181 
Christian Student, by E. Bickersteth, 
noticed ‘ 234 
Churches first established in United 
States of America, 124 


Church Psalmody, noticed 5 . 53 


Cincinnati Lane Seminary, notice of. 332 
Claims of the Bible, noticed 229 
Claims of the Africans, noticed . 332 
Classical learning, Chancellor Kent’s 
opinion of . 272 


Clark, Ansel R. reports = 68, 241, 345 
Cogswell, Wim. Rev. reports of 67, 159, 245 
Coke Dr. . . 


Dependencies, British 

Directors of Pres. Ed. Soc., responsi- 
bility of . . 154 

Dissenting Academies in England, - A2 

Discourse on ministerial qual. noticed 

Divisions municipal of Great Britain, . 38 


Doctrines preached to the Puritan 
churches, 


Durbin, John P. E Essays of . . 10 
Dupin remarks on Great Britain, . 21 


Eaton, Instructor at Harvard, . . 17 
East India Company, . 33 
Earthquake, great influence “. 291 
Education, important views on . . 10 
Education in England, : 41 
Education Society, Northern Baptist . 69 


Edinburgh Royal Society, . ° . 43 
Edwards, Jona. Pres. notice of . 
Edward I. king of Eng. , character of. 24 


66 Il. “sc : 24 
“<< Itl. “ce “ F 24 
&e Vi. 3 6c 95 
Ecclesiastical history, Dr. Miller on, . 85 
Effects of bad government on mind, . 170 
Egypt, Mission to. 216 
Eliot, labors of . 199 


Elizabeth, Queen of Eng. character of 24 


Essay on Hieroglyphic system, noticed 85 
Essay on reasoning, noticed 236 
Ethiopia and Levant, efforts in . 217 
Exchange, Royal described ° - 37 
Expenditure, net public, Brit. Emp. . 31 
Extent of the revivals of religion, . 305 
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